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Marjorie Vonnegut and T. W. 
Gibson, of the Washington 
Square Players, in “Bushido,” 
of which play Mr. Pollock 
says: “A slipshod translation, 
an adaptation loosely put to- 
gether, have failed to diminish 
the inextinguishable flame of a 
really great tragedy.” 


HE Lady Who Goes to the 

‘i Theater With Me says it 
__“__|) makes her think of the French 
Revolution. 

“It,” in this case, refers to the ama- 
teur movement in our drama. 

Naturally, J supposed we were about 
to discuss the balloonry of butter and 
the aviation of eggs. 

“Is anything,” I asked, to explain 
my blunder, “—is anything going up 
faster than the cost of living?” 

“Yes,” retorted The Ladv. 
Theaters.” 

“Revolution is rather a violent word,” 
I remarked. “Why not Renaissance ?” 

However, as Kipling observes, “it 
wasn’t the least what the lady meant.” 
What she had in mind was the first low 
muttering of protest against established 
disorder. 

That protest, first voiced, in this 
form, by the Washington Square Play- 
ers, has found tongue in eight 
enterprises like that now housed at the 
Comedy. One or two of these quite 


“Little 


Giant 
Oaks 


From 


Little 
Theaters 


obviously are the gratification of per- 
sonal ambitions, but all are dissensions, 
and all have been shrined in tiny tem- 
ples beside which Winthrop Ames’ 
original Little Theater looks like a 
Hippodrome. One of our critics feels 
that “next, perhaps, we shall have the 
Hall Bedroom Theater, and then, of 
course, the Pantry Playhouse,” where 
action might take place upon the dumb- 
waiter, and “a succession of stages, all 
set in advance, could be moved rapidly 
up and down the shaft.” 

Meanwhile, we await the Nine 
o’Clock, which will seat seventy-five, 
when the police permit it to seat any- 
body, and rejoice in the Portmanteau, 
which may be set up anywhere, thanks 
to the ingenuity of a manager who, dis- 
approving the obduracy of Moham- 
med’s mountain, advertises his venture 
as “the theater that comes to you.” 
There are the Thimble and the Bram- 
hall and the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
with the Provincetown Players quar- 
tered in a converted dwelling in Mac- 
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Helen Westley 
and Jose Ruben, 
of the Washing- 
ton Square Play- 
ers, in “Another 
Way Out,” an 
essentially French 
play “which sug- 
gests that capital 
story of the man 
vhose domestic- 
ally inclined mis- 
tress consoled him 
fora frivolous 


Dougal Street and the 
Greenwich Village 

Theater building in that center of plated 
Lohemianism. 

The significance of all this is not 
that small groups of non-conformists 
are going out of their way to discredit 
the commercial theater, but that large 
groups of mglcontents are going out of 
their way to see‘it done. Not an impro- 
vised playhouse or a series of special 
matinées in town but is attracting 
throngs who do not find what they want 
in the regular bills. That exquisite 
exotic, “The Yellow Jacket,” which 
four years ago had the effect of a 
similarly colored quarantine-flag at the 
l'ulton, was revived for a few after- 
noons at the Cort, and promises to re- 
main there indefinitely. Success has 


By Channing 
Pollock 


The Foremost 
Critic 


Dramatic 
in America 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


encouraged two sets of rebels to ad- 


vance into the enemy’s country. The 
Portmanteau, unpacked for a sort of 
week-end at the Thirty-ninth Street, 
has had its contents hung up for a pro- 
tracted stay at the Princess, where Hol- 
brook Blinn failed pitifully in an effort 
to establish just such unusual. one-act 
pieces, and the Neighborhood Players 
have moved from Grand Street into 
the Maxine Elliott. 

Here we shall see whether this 
dramatic bric-a-brac seems as interest- 
ing in a museum as in a side-street 
curio-shop. Skeptics there be who 
maintain that merit looms large in un- 
propitious surroundings, and that these 
performances have acquired virtue by 
reason of being where virtue is not ex- 
pected. The Neighborhood Playhouse 
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is just west of Montauk Point. You 
take the subway to Spring Street, turn 
south on Lafayette and then walk 
through miles of pushcarts where “pure 
silk stockings” are offered at fifteen 
cents a pair, and a dollar buys a luxu- 
rious muff of unborn cat. You hear 
every language but English, and the 
pervading perfume is eau d’ognon. To 
me, however, these unpleasantnesses do 
not account for interest, but emphasize 
it. Can you imagine crowds of cul- 
tured people taking equal trouble to 
witness “Our Little Wife,” or “ ‘Mile- 
a- Minute’ Kendall”? 

Most important, the crowds at the 
Neighborhood came chiefly from the 
neighborhood. Dunsany and Shaw 
entered into competition, not with 
“Seven Chances,” but with “The Sex 
Lure” and “The Cossack Lash.” In the 
teeming East Side, apparently, when 
managers stage stories differing more 
widely from those of motion pictures, 
will be found. reinforcements for 
audiences depleted by desertions to mo- 
tion pictures. Uptown amusement- 
seekers, satisfied with the cinema, 
may be replaced by downtown amuse- 
ment-seekers, who are not — 
effacing the old social and 
geographical division and sub- 
stituting an intellectual. If Fifth 
Avenue can be tempted through 
the Ghetto to join Grand 
Street at thoughtful plays, 
cannot Grand Street be enticed 
through the Ghetto to Fifth 
Avenue ? 

A friend of mine bears a 
scar got through a difference of 
critical opinion after a first- 
night in Berlin. This is the sort 
of sentient if sanguinary in- 
terest that stimulates and 
encourages, and this is the 
sort of interest, native and 
imported, one stumbled upon 
in Grand Street. A frowsy 
female in front of me dis- 
cussed the melomanias of Leo 
Ornstein. An immaculate male 
made marginal notes upon his 
program. At the bookstall in 
the lobby, between acts, I 
found an usher reading Eche- 


garay.....I1 do not mean that 
understanding of Ornstein, or yearning 
for Echegaray, are essential to appre- 
ciation of good drama. The sine qua 
non of good drama is that it shall be 
good entertainment, and the best drama 
is merely entertainment that means 
something. One of the poorest plays 
in town is the dialectic “Getting Mar- 
ried,” and one of the most worth-while 
is a comedy for children, “Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil.” 


SHAW, DUNSANY & CO. 


UDGED by these standards, the only 
one of the three sketches from the 
Neighborhood that has any particular 
value is Lord Dunsany’s “The Queen’s 
Enemies.” This is the third of the 
Dunsany works to be done in. Grand 
Street; its predecessors were “The 
Glittering Gate” and “A Night at an 
Inn.” Here is a colorful, picturesque 
and intensely ironic tale of an Egyptian 
queen who “cannot bear to have ene 
mies.” The princes and priests who have 
opposed her she invites. to a banquet in 
an underground temple, and when her 
frailty and guilelessness have lulled 
their fears and won them to drink- 
ing her wine, she locks the doors and 
lets in the Nile. “Oh,” she cries, 
as their drowning groans are 
drowned, “I shall sleep to- 
night; to-night I shall sleep 
peacefully.” 

“The Inca of Perusalem”’ is 
rather a lumbering satire at 
the expense of the Kaiser. Its 
author is givén as “A Fellow 
of the Royal Society of 
Literature.” but Shaw is not 
more easily disguised than a 
rhinoceros —, or, the Jnca. 
“Great Catherine,” frankly by 
Shaw, “a thumbnail sketch of 
court life in St. Petersburg in 

the XVIII century,” has 

been printed in Everybody's, 
and acted in London and Bos- 
ton. It probably is a very good 
“thumbnail sketch,” with occa- 
sional flashes of wit, but its 
author descends continually 
to the kind of clowning that 
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in “How He Lied to Her Husband” 
and “Androcles and the Lion” was re- 
deemed by glowing illumination of 
human nature. 

Dunsany’s “The Gods of the Moun- 
tain,” rather cramped in Stuart Walk- 
er’s Portmanteau, is one of the great 
plays of our time. It offers magnifi- 
cent material for a grand opera. In 
“the twilight beyond the east of the 
world,” seven beggars, desperate at the 
parsimony of the city honored by their 
presence, are won to the colossal inso- 
lence of passing themselves off as the 
seven jade gods that, for centuries, have 
sat, mute and immobile, in the moun- 
tains at Marma. Successful in their 
llasphemous hoax, they are living upon 
the fat of the land when their chatter is 
stilled by a dreadful sound —the 
thunderous tread of the avenging gods. 
Down from the hills come the angry 
deities, and when they have passed, 
seven beggars sit upon their thrones, 
each in the attitude of a jade god, and 
all turned to stone. Here is an imagina- 
tive and ironic comedy, awesomely 
suggestive of the vastness of life and 
of its fatality. Nothing simpler, more 
eloquently symbolic, more ineluctably 
illustrative of the inevitable sequence of 
crime and punishment, is to be found in 
the tragedies of the Greeks. 

“Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil,” which Alexander Woollcott says 
“might have been written by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Lewis Carrol in 
collaboration, and staged by Howard 
Pyle,” is a nursery narrative lauding 
the sallantry of 
a lad, set to @ 
watch a pot of g 
lentils, 
who con- 
ceals 
in his 
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mother’s room a queen in danger of 
being beheaded for a breach of etiquette. 
Unafraid of the inquisitive executioner, 
and not to be corrupted by the offer of 
a ring, a palfrey and a pail of gold, 
he is rewarded, ultimately, by receiving 
two rings, two palfreys, two pails of 
gold and the title of Sir Little Boy. 
This charming trifle is by Stuart Walk- 
er, from whose pen have come three 
other trifles, ‘Nevertheless,’ “The 
Trimplet” and “The Very Naked 
Boy,” that, with Dunsany’s “The 
Golden Doom,” make up the rest of 
the repertory at the Portmanteau. 

None of these plays—Shaw’s, Dun- 
sany’s or Walker’s—has the advantage 
of expert histrionism. Comic im- 
personation like Charles Abbe’s in 
“Bunker Bean,” and serious imper- 
sonation like Emma Dunn’s in “Old 
Lady ~31,” involve rather too close an 
approach to the simple directions for 
having a good lawn—‘roll and water 
every day for two or three hundred 
years.” A certain dramatist, dining 
with me, was asked: 
“Have you seen the 
Province- 
town Players?” 

“No,” he re- 
plied, “but I’ve 
seen others 
just as un- 
skilled.” 

At first 
blush there seems 
justice in the 
observation of a 
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A scene from Lord Dunsany’s “The Gods of the Mountain,” at the Portmanteau Theater. 


“This,” says Mr. Pollock, 


“is one of the really great plays of our time. 


” 
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critical acquaintance, apropos of the 
amateur movement, that “the stage isn’t 
to be reformed by bad acting.” Then 
one realizes that the important thing 
about important plays isn’t that they 
are or are not done well, but that they 
are done at all. An 

amateur is “one who 

practices an art, not 

as a livelihood, or pro- 

fessionally, but for the 

love of 

y m it,” and 

. j 


om 
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A 
7 
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Ri Sigtion 
<r A 
nino ae 


core 


obras 


at the 
moment, §& 
that kind 
of fresh- 
ness and 
enthusi- 
asm are more 
vital to the 
theater than 
good acting. 
Considering their 
physical resources, the 
insurgents have proved 
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themselves better play-pickers than the 
regulars—better educated, better ac- 
quainted with dramatic literature and 
with a better opinion of public taste. 
Commercial management has got its 
patrons to the point of subsistence upon 
an oat a day. With four exceptions, 
there isn’t a play in town that couldn’t 
be blown off the stage. These four 
exceptions are “The Master,” “Getting 
Married,” “The Harp of Life” and 
“Old Lady 31.” Pleasant 
nonsense abounds, in “‘Noth- 
7 ing But the Truth,” “Up- 
| \ stairs and Down” and 

- “Good Gracious Anna- 
; belle,” and there is 

charm in “Pierrot the 

Prodigal,” and thrill in 
“Treasure Island” and 
“The Thirteenth Chair ;” 
but for orientation of 
life, for drama rooted in human emo- 
tion or human experience, one who 
passes over my four exceptions must 
turn to the Portmanteau or the Wash- 
ington Square Players. 

Commercial management, which, 
having trained playwrights and _ fine 
actors, could find nothing better 
than “The Basker” for Cyril Maude, 
than varoline” for Margaret An- 
glin, than “Paganini” for George 
Arliss, than ‘Mister Antonio” for 
Otis Skinner, has _ produced no 

equivalent of “The 
Sugar House,” which, 

: filling 

t wenty- 


- 


“ 


{ ) : 
Florence Enright, Noel Haddon and 
Arthur E. Hohl, of the Washington 


Square Players, in “Altruism,” a 


“Continental cross-cut of life.” 
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five minutes in an earlier bill of the 
Washington Square Players, through 
October and most of November held 
the distinction of being the biggest play 
in New York. 

The amateur movement, infant and 
incipient, must not be regarded yet as 
a sufficiency or a substitute. It has still 
te produce its first three-act or four-act 
play, and the audiences that pack all 
the little theaters in town would not 
more than comfortably fill the Globe 
or the New Amsterdam. The 
success of these ventures is 
significant principally as a 
criticism and a protest, as 

first low muttering 
against established disorder.” 













THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 
]F the season’s first new bill at 
the Comedy realized all the 
dangers of free-lance production,— 
self-satisfaction, reckless- 
ness, vulgarity and freakish- 
ness,—the present program 


embraces most of its opportuni- 
From sources unknown 
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striking. Not one of the four 

is dull, trite or uninteresting, and not 
one but makes its appeal to adult 
intelligence. 

The substance of the evening’s enter- 
tainment is in “Bushido,” a version, by 
M. C. Marcus, of a single act from an 
eighteenth-century Japanese drama, 
written by a company sufficiently 
numerous to have fashioned a musical 
comedy for London. A slipshod trans- 
lation, in which the phrasing is dis- 
tinctly Occidental, an adaptation 
loosely put together and ambling along 
for ten minutes after its natural cli- 
max, have failed to diminish the inex- 
tinguishable flame of a really great 
tragedy. Genzo, a schoolmaster, and 
Tonami, his wife, have reared as their 
own Shusai, son of the. deposed Chan- 
cellor Sugawara. From the court of 
Sugawara’s successor comes an order 
for the boy’s head, an order attended 
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by Matsuo, a former friend of Suga- 
xara, who is to identify the ghastly 
relic. In spite of his presence, Genzo 
substitutes the head of a lad, Kotaro, 
“sent by the gods” that day to his 
school. The children are so strangely 
alike that Kotaro’s head is accepted as 
Shusai’s by the execrated Matsuo. 
Then the dead boy’s mother calls for 
Kotaro. She is the wife of Matsuo, 
whose son, by her husband’s wish, she 
brought to be sacrificed instead of 
the son of his betrayed master. 
“Trifles,” by Susan Glaspell, 
a play as drab as the walls of 
the farmhouse in which it is 
enacted, subtly remindful of 
Bret Harte’s “Sue,” makes 
unique use of the power of sug- 
gestion. The farmer has been 
strangled. His wife is in prison, 
charged with the murder, but no 
motive has been disclosed. While 
the county attorney, the 
sheriff and the neighbor who 
found the body search the 
house for evidence, the wives 
of the two latter, setting things 
to rights and seeking comforts 


to or neglected by commercial McKay Morris of the to take the accused, piece to- 
management, the Washington Portmanteau Thea. gether the story of the tragedy. 
Square direction has obtained ‘e® im “The Lady of That story is never told; the 
° : . the Weeping Willow A q ; 

four plays varied, original and Tree.” audience is allowed to form its 


conclusions as the mute women 
form theirs. A mention of the cheery 
girl married and brought to this dull 
dwelling, a reference to the sourness 
and silence of its master, an empty cage, 
a canary with a broken neck lovingly 
laid to rest in a pretty pasteboard box, 
a few nervous stitches in some uncom- 
pleted work in a sewing-basket—these 
paint grayly but graphically a grim pic- 
ture of the crime and of the bleak life- 
time that preceded it. More expert 
treatment would have made the piece 
great, or ruined it. As it stands, 
“Trifles” is a remarkable little play. 
Lawrence Langner, who wrote the 
first sketch presented by the Washing- 
ton Square Players, in “Another Way 
Out,” has expressed in gay satire the 
same opinion of the futility of mar- 
riage as a sacrament which was voiced 
with bitter irony in “Licensed.” 
“Another Way Out,” touching lightly 
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the ground covered by Brieux in “The 
Incubus,” is essentially French, its 
topsy-turvy humor suggesting that capi- 
tal story—is it by Max and Alec 
Fischer ?—of the man whose domestic- 
ally inclined mistress consoled him for 
a frivolous wife. 

Gerard Leroux, an author, and Mar- 
garet Marshall, a sculptress, live to- 
gether without benefit of clergy in 
Washington Square South. In five 
years they have come to find their free- 
dom enslaving. Everyone speaks of 
the beauty and sanctity of their union; 
they are examples of the possible purity 
of unlawful alliance; neither dares 
grant himself or herself the least indul- 
gence. Agreed to break their chains, 
Gerard attempts an affair with an 
esthetic modiste, and Margaret with a 
husky book-agent. Both attempts fail 
when the visitors balk at violating a 
compact so holy. “I thought you were 
married,” says the modiste. ‘“Other- 
wise I would never have permitted you 
to kiss me.” 


What is to be done? The pair have 


been together too long to contemplate 


separation. Mendelssohn’s wedding- 
march, played in the apartment above, 
suggests “Another Way Out.” Gerard 
goes in search of a minister, taking 
with him the address of the modiste, 
while A/argaret pauses only to tell the 
news to the housekeeper before ’phon- 
ing her book-agent. “You can take it 
from me,” says the housekeeper; “re- 
spectability pays.” 

“Hello, Charlie,” says Margaret. 

Karl Ettlinger’s “Altruism” is a 
Continental cross-cut of life, one of 
those crowded and highly colored 
sketches suggestive of Simplicissimus, 
and remindful of Andreyev’s “Love of 
One’s Neighbor,” an earlier bill of the 
Players. There action takes place at 
a roadhouse and concerns the interest 
of its patrons in a man about to fall 
from a cliff, who, ultimately, appears to 
be in the pay of the proprietor. Here 
the action is at a Parisian sidewalk 
café, and concerns the interest of its 
patrons in a beggar who jumps into the 
Seine but afterward drives away in his 
own carriage, performing the latter feat 
with the earnings of the former. 
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The acting in these plays is a dis- 
tinct advance, and though, as yet, it 
threatens no laurels of the professional 
stage, two or three of the portraits 
shown are really noteworthy. These 
are, especially, the farmer’s wife of 
Elinor M. Cox in “Trifles,” the book- 
agent of Robert Strange in “Another 
Way Out,” and the Matsuo of José 
Ruben in “Bushido.”” Matsuo, however, 
cries for a George Arliss. 


“THE HARP OF LIFE” 


TS exactitude as a description of 

“The Harp of Life,” in which J. 
Hartley Manners, who wrote “Peg o’ 
My Heart,” and Laurette Taylor, who 
was Peg, return to America at the 
Globe, is my excuse for repeating Clyde 
Fitch’s familiar phrase as to first acts 
that are capital and last acts that are 
labor. 

Two-thirds of “The Harp of Life” is 
a tender and discerning dramatization 
of the home, a glorification of mother- 
hood. The ultimate third becomes a 
glorification of harlotry. And, in a 
sense, it is to Mr. Manners’ credit that, 
while his mother is very true and real, 
his harlot is essentially false and the- 
atrical. If one leaves the theater just 
before half-past ten, Mr. Manners’ 
play remains in one’s mind an ex- 
quisite and delicately fashioned thing of 
taste, breeding and sympathy, ranking 
not far below Barrie’s beautiful “Alice 
Sit-by-the-Fire.” After that, the suz- 
gestion is rather of Theda Bara. 

The story of “The Harp of Lice, — 
like that of “When We Were Twenty- 
one,” and, in a minor measure, of “Ca- 
mille’ and “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” 
concerns parental struggle with adoles- 
cent leanings toward garish femininity. 
Leonard Brooke is a very nice boy, 
wisely and affectionately reared by a 
Montessori mother, and intended for a 
little lady who loves him. Quite sud- 
denly the lad exhibits a taste for purple, 
in females and flower-bowls. From a 
worldly friend of the family, Godfrey 
Saxon, Sylvia learns appalling truths 
as to the Mrs. Vorona who caused her 
son to miss the last train out from 
town. 















gests a musical comedy without music. 


Photograph by White, New York 








Heartbroken, she visits the siren and 
makes an appeal so reaching that Mrs. 
l‘orona undeceives Leonard after the 
classic fashion of David Garrick. The 
tale loses nothing, but rather gains 
verisimilitude, through leisureliness in 
telling. The effect is illusively like the 
calm and gradual unfolding of life, 
and there are pauses for interesting 
philosophic comment. A good deal is 
said of the prudence of informing chil- 
dren on topics long taboo. Mr. Man- 
ners may not have realized that he was 
impinging upon the livelihood of Cosmo 
Hamilton. 

Miss Taylor illuminates the theater 
with real genius. No one else on our 
stage has her charm, her infinite 
variety, her sympathy and understand- 
ing. No one else appears so to be 
rather than to seem. She has much of 
the wistfulness of Maude Adams, with 
the humor of Réjane and the tender- 
ness of David Warfield. Her scene 
with the little lady, who suffers almost 
as much as she at the boy’s dereliction, 
plumbs hidden wells of womanliness ; 
her anguish at learning the history of 
Mrs. Vorona is so true as to be pain- 
fui; and her restraint at the end of the 
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Cherles Brown, Edith Taliaferro, Otto Kruger and Ernest Stalland, in 


“Captain Kidd, Jr.,” a play which, in its extravagance, sometimes sug- 
















second act—‘“‘Yes, of course; no 
tears’”—reminds one of the progress 
histrionism has made since the only 
known method of suggesting emotion 
was to start a flood. The young people, 
Leonard and Olive, are carefully writ- 
ten and charmingly played by, Dion 
Titheradge and Lynn Fontanne. Philip 
Merivale, who came here with Mrs. 
Campbell in “Pygmalion,” and who 
was seen recently as the sentimental 
idiot in “Pollyanna,” is agreeable as 
Leonard’s father, and Frank Kemble 
Cooper, who was in Mr. Manners’ ill- 
fated “The Indiscretion of Truth,” 
and in the more recently ill-fated “The 
Intruder,” brings ease and mellowness 
to Saxon. This applies, also, to Ffol- 
liot Paget’s acerbic aunt of Olive. Gail 
Kane, of late in pictures, is a picture, 
indeed, as Mrs. Vorona, and that— 
judging from Al Woods’ reported criti- 
cism of her predecessor—is the chief 
requirement of the part. 

“You hear about this dame for two 
acts,” said the producer of “Within the 
Law.” “What you expect is a 
Mercedes, and then the curtain goes 
up, for the last scene, and on comes a 
Ford !” 
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S008 88 anaes their example—an example they them- 


tae a +; selves have followed frequently,—we 
_-_ never see a young man in 
~~ hard luck, and embark- 
ing upon some quaint 
and picturesque scheme, 
the other side of the foot- 
lights, without the com- 
forting assurance that he 
will emerge presently in 
ee —~ affluence and a 
Se I-08 N dress suit. Just 
A f 











when things 
< « are; aa t k- 
est,’ some 
stranger will push onto the 
premises and insist upon his tak- 
ing twenty-five thousand dollars 
for peach-preserves, or a mica- 
mine or an improvement 
in carpet-tacks. There 
has been so much of this 
stage-money that many of us 
are more deeply thrilled now 
by a peep at two dollars in 
real currency. Which fact 
has not prevented our patron- 
izing “Turn to the Right,” 
“Captain Kidd, Jr.,” and 
“*Mile-a-Minute’ Kendall.” 
Rida Johnson 
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Tom Power as . a ae ity 


1 
Helen Lowell as 
Jack Kendali, and oe 


/ " , Sa¥ Amelia, and Burr 
Edith Lyle as Joan +: ee “f = =Melntosh as Judge 
Evans,in “*Mile-a- H Weeks, in “‘ Mile-a- 
Minute’ Kendall,” the sort of play that really ought to Packet 


Minute’ Kendall.” 
h sawmill scene by White, 
ae: : New York 











; Young, au- WY thor of “Brown of 

‘CAPTAIN KIDD, JR. frareend” and Vv “The Lottery Man,” 
INCHELL SMITH, who wrote has brought to this theme, in “Captain 
“The Fortune Hunter,” and Kidd, Jr.,” at the Cohan and Harris, 
George M. Cohan, who wrote “‘Get- considerable facility of dialogue, keen 
Rich-Quick’ Wallingford,” are respon- sense of character, a very pretty fancy 
sible for the amazing beneficence of anda deliberateness awesome. Begin- 
providence in these parts. Thanks to ning in the basement bookshop of 
























MacTavish & Company, where 
MacTavish’s foster-son Jim 
Anderson stumbles upon a 
chart locating piratical 
treasure buried in Cape 
Cod, and leads the old 
man and his thrifty 
granddaughter 
Mary to seek it, 
the story comes 
to something ap- 
proaching a full 

stop while the 

gold-hunt- 

ers dig in Lem- 

uel Bush’s 

front yard and 

Mrs. Johnson’s 
second act. The 
setting here is most 
realistic. The exca- 
vators stand in holes 

two or three feet deep, 
and throw real dirt in 
livers directions. Dirt, in 
heaps, is here, there and every- 
where. I haven’t seen so much 
dirt on the stage since some of the 


early revues at the Winter 
(arden. 

Eventually the adventurers 
discover the doubloons and 


pieces-of-eight to have been in- 
vented by a whimsical old party. who 
huried, in a chest, the more-or-less com- 
forting explanation that the treasure 
he had in mind was good health won 
through exercise. The disheartened trio 
return to their bookshop, where hard 
luck floods them and then ebbs, leav- 
ing twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
farm they have bought and across 
which some one wants to build a rail- 
way, a publisher for Jim’s novel, and 
anything else that occurred to Provi- 
dence and Mrs. Young. Jim, thus en- 
couraged, wins Mary, whose acquisi- 
tion was never much in doubt, and 
presumably they live happily forever 
atter. 

Otto Kruger, loaned to David Be- 
lasco for “Seven Chances” and _ re- 
turned with thanks for the role of 
Jim, helps considerably, with his buoy- 
ant’ boyishness, and Edith Taliaferro, 
one-time star of “Rebecca of Sunny- 
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Katherine La Salle and 
Margaret Wycherly in 
“The Thirteenth Chair,” 
which, says the critic, isa play of which you wouldn’t miss a 
minute to finish the best cigar that ever came out of Cuba. 











brook Farm,” with her sweet girlish- 
ness. Real first aid, however, comes 
from Charles Dow Clark, of “A Per- 
fect Lady” and “Young America,” 
whose amusing tricks, exhibited in the 
part of a rural constable, are the salva- 
tion of that sauntering second act. 
Charles Brown, who did heroic service 
in “Marriage a la Carte,” is enlivening, 
too, as a prophylactic person remindful 
of Gillette’s “The Private Secretary.” 
The cast, as a whole, is quite compe- 
tent, and the play pleasant enough, 
although, in its extravagance, it some- 
times suggests a musical comedy with- 
out music. 


“*MILE-A-MINUTE’ KENDALL” 


HE better to appreciate “Captain 
Kidd, Jr.,” one first should see 
“ *Mile-a-Minute’ Kendall,” at the Ly- 
ceum, in which Owen Davis proves still 
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master of the obvious and the elemental 
that he used to advantage in such 
earlier efforts as “Bertha, the Sewing- 
Machine Girl” and ‘Nellie, the Beau- 
tiful Cloak-Model.” Here the speed is 
breakneck; the dialogue, though unde- 
niably bright, is slangy and labored; the 
characters are conventional, unmiti- 
gatedly good or bad, and forced into 
the most improbable actions and rela- 
tions ; and the serious interest is appro- 
priately expressed in such speeches as 
“This boy believes in me and loves mé; 
are you going to take this chance away 
from me?” and “There isn’t going to be 
any wedding; she’s left him—for 
money!” “ ‘Mile-a-Minute’ Kendall” is 
the sort of play that really ought to 
have a sawmill. 

Jack Kendall, the drunk and dis- 
orderly son of rich Morton Kendall, 
arrives at an inn on the Boston Post 
Road in company with Rose Howard, 
who is, or ought to be, a chorus-girl, 
and Beth—who, as Aggie Lynch and 
Polly Cary, furnished the comedy 
relief for “Within the Law” and Mr. 
Davis’ own “Sinners.” Jack's pur- 
pose is to marry Rose, but in the 
nick of time the paternal Kendall 
appears in a motor and a fur coat, 
attended by Joseph Kilgour, the 
great lover, now disguised as Philip 
Lund, not his brother’s keeper, but 
Miss Howard’s. The young waster, 
deserted by his father and his sweet- 
heart, is nursed through a long sick- 
ness by Joan Evans, niece of the 
skinflint who runs the road-house, and 
suddenly recovering his strength when 
Rose returns, with lace stockings and 
the comic Beth, to tell him everything, 
he forms a stock-company to finance his 
invention of a motor to be run with 
crude oil. 

The Boston Post Road is the place 
of places to sell stock. Everybody 
takes a bit of Jack’s, including, of 
course, the comic Beth and the miserly 
innkeeper, who “has the same feelin’s 
about money that some folks has about 
the Lord.” In the last act we find the 
motor set up and ready to be tested. 
Does it work? You know it does! 
And there, right on the spot, is a con- 
fiding and open-handed promoter who, 


after seeing the wheels go round once, 
is ready and willing to pay half a mil- 
lion for a minority interest. Does Jack 
marry Joan? Why go on answering 
foolish questions? 

To give Mr. Davis his due, the mo- 
ment in which the wheels really do go 
round, their racket drowned by the joy 
ous cries of the stockholders, is one of 
the most exciting in 
modern melo- 
drama. It gives 
you all the 
thrill of 
ee 
chariot ¢@ 


race in 

“Ben- Hur,” 

with the ex- 
penditure of much 
less horse-power. 
And there are 


some very amusing 
speeches. It is al- 
most worth the 
price of admission 


Photograph by 
Margaret IIlington and 
Little Wife,”’ in which play, 
Hopwood, author of “No- 


and Warmer,” for the first 
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to hear Beth exclaim: “Grafting off a 

woman! My God, what does she think 
men were made for?” 

“**Mile-a-Minute’ Kendall” is played 

for all it is worth by William Sampson, 

Helen Lowell, Burr McIntosh, Hobart 

Cavannaugh, Edith Lyle, Tom Powers, 

Beatrice Noyes, Adele Blood, Joseph 

Kilgour, John Flood, Jack Ellis and 

Olive Oliver. The scen- 

ery is grand. Some 

one should call 

the atten- 

tion of 

he 


man- 
agement 

to the fact 
that there are 
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“THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR” 


FOR unflagging interest, however, for 

baffling mystery, for suspense and 
surprise and melodrama fashioned after 
a new pattern, let me commend you to 
“The Thirteenth Chair,” by Bayard 
Veiller, who has had varying luck since 
his “Within the Law.” Here, at the 
Forty-eighth Street, visible proof that 
sometimes lightning does strike twice 
in the same place, is a work void of cli- 
maxes, because the whole play is one 
long continued climax. Nothing half 
as absorbing is to be seen in New 
York. 

Mr. Veiller’s action takes place in one 
evening, in one room, which, during the 
greater part of the performance, con- 
fines the entire cast of characters. 
Rosalie La Grange, an elderly medium, 

is secured by Edward Wales to enter- 
tain a party at the Crosbys’. The 
company is seated in a circle, each 
member clasping the hands of his or 
her neighbors upon the right and 
left. The lights are extinguished. 
Out of the darkness comes the 
voice of murdered Spencer Lee, 
seeking to communicate with his 
friend Wales. “Who killed you?” 
demands /i’ales. “You were 
stabbed in the back. Who did it? 

Who did it?” 

Before the question can be an- 
swered, there is a groan, a cry and 
the thud of a falling body. 

“Lights!” cries the host. 

The stage is illuminated, and lying 
upon the floor, in the locked room that 
no one can have entered or left, is the 
body of Edward Wales. He has been 
stabbed in the back. 

From the station-house comes /n- 
spector Donohue, a super-policeman, 
immaculately clad, whom Rosalie greets 
with “Glory be to God, a copper with 
brains!’ Behind closed doors, The 
Inspector begins his investigation. The 
scene just enacted, excepting only its 
tragic climax, had been rehearsed be- 


tween Madame La Grange and Wales, 
who hoped to discover the assassin of 
his friend. The questions and answers 
had been written down. The medium 
denies this, but—‘“Here is the paper.” 


no poppies in the 
hotel yard. But I 
think they are the 
only things that are 
missing. 


8 — 
White, New York 
Lowell Sherman in “Our 
Teports Mr. Pollock, Avery 
body’s Widow” and “Fair 


time 1s heavy and clumsy. 
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When the doomed man, collaborating 
with the police, put the question, “Who 
did it?” why didn’t Madame La Grange 
give the answer agreed upon, a 
woman’s first name? “Begins a cate- 
chism of the women. “What is your 
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“What is Helen O'Neill to you?” in- 
sists The Inspector, closing his fingers 
upon the old woman’s throat. ‘‘Tell 
me, you hag!” 

Helen O'Neill springs between them 
with a cry. “You let my mother alone!” 


me 





Mme. Bernhardt and her great-grandchildren. 


On her present tour, this great actress, still great at seventy-one, 


confines herself to fragments of big plays and to little ones regrettably unworthy of her genius. 


“And yours?” 


first name?” “Mary.” 
“Grace.” “Now 


“Helen.” “Yours?” 
yours?” “Helen.” 
Now we have it! 
Helens! One arrived unexpectedly. 
Which was that? Helen O’Neill! And 
the medium was unwilling to throw 
suspicion upon Helen O’Neill. Why? 


There were two 


Straight on, with unabated thrill, to 
a dénouement that it would be unfair 
to disclose, moves this highly concen- 
trated mystery-story of Mr. Veiller’s. 
At the end it may be objected that the 
guilty man is too far removed from 
the group actually concerned in the nar- 
rative, that the motive of the murder 











is a bit obscure, that romance, and all 
else, has been subordinated to the hunt- 
ing down of an assassin. The essential 
fact remains that, in “The Thirteenth 
Chair,” capitally acted by Margaret 
Wycherly and a satisfactory cast, Mr. 
Veiller has written a play of which you 
wouldn’t miss a minute to finish the 
best cigar that ever came out of Cuba. 


FROM THE RIDICULOUS TO THE 
SUBLIME 


oa VES HOPWOOD is 
naughty again. 

Emerson says: “In skating over 
thin ice, our safety is in our speed.” 
Also, in our slimness. The Twentieth 
Century Limited wouldn’t get very far 
on thin ice. Mr. Hopwood’s lightness, 
heretofore, in ““Nobody’s Widow” and 
“Sadie Love” and “Fair and Warmer,” 
led me to describe him once as the 
Charlotte of the drama. For the first 
time, he is heavy and clumsy in “Our 
Little Wife,” which brings Margaret 
Illington to the Harris. To begin with, 
this farce proceeds from a premise of 
very unpleasant taste. A gentleman, 
jealous of his wife, persuades his best 
friend to attempt her seduction and re- 
port to him. Something rather more 
amusing than has been achieved might 
have been evolved if the wife had sus- 
pected the truth and played her end of 
the game. What happens, however, in 
the very slight middle of an utterly 
insufficient story, is a harlequinade of 
hidden women behind a multitude of 
doors. This device, once popular at 
the Palais Royal, is quite too simple. 
Get doors enough and women enough— 
and there you are! Miss Illington is 
as heavy as Mr. Hopwood. A Madge 
Kennedy might have saved this piece— 
though it is hardly worth saving. 

“The Master,” by Hermann Bahr, 
author of “The Concert,” presenting 
Arnold Daly at the Fulton, deserves 
more space than is at my command. 
This is not a good play, though skill in 
adaptation might have made it great, 
but it is a thoughtful play: 

The pattern, that of showing a theorist 
hoist with his own petard, advocating 
conduct that causes him anguish “when 


being 
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it comes home,” is so familiar as to be 
almost hackneyed. “The Talker,” in 
which this device was employed by 
Marion Fairfax, was better drama, 
though much less profound psychology. 

Herr Bahr’s work, as German as 
Limburger, has not been Americanized 
by the simple process of pushing its 
locale across the map. Arthur Wessley, 
a medical man,.though he has not the 
title of doctor, a towering egotist, has 
justified himself in polygamy by spe- 
cious vaporings as to the superiority of 
mind over matter. Human behavior, 
you may have observed, usually is the 
cause, rather than the effect, of philoso- 
phy. Wessley’s wife, he insists, is as 
free as himself. Then, to his intense 
surprise, the master discovers that she 
has taken advantage of that freedom. 
Committed to a tolerance he does not 
feel, the good doctor is compelled to 
check a natural impulse to kill the man 
and divorce the woman, and to pretend 
perfect willingness to go on living with 
his spouse. The crowning blow falls 
when he discovers that this is a willing- 
ness the lady does not share. Mr. 
Daly’s performance of Wessley is in- 
telligent but not ideal. 

Madame Bernhardt, whose current 
farewell tour, probably her last, has 
brought her to the Empire, hardly is a 
subject for criticism. The audiences 
that greet her, in all likelihood, are 
actuated largely by curiosity, or, at best, 
by an impulse of respect. This great 
actress, still great at seventy-one, con- 
fines herself now to fragments of big 
plays and to little ones regrettably un- 
worthy of her genius. ,She has pre- 
sented here “L’Holocauste” and “Cen- 
dres D’Opium,” two melodramas sug- 
gestive of the Grand Guignol; “La 
Mort de Cleopatre,” “Du Théatre au 
Champ D’Honneur,” “Vitrail,” and 
parts of “Jeanne D’Arc,” “L’Aiglon” 
and “The Merchant of Venice,” in 
which last she has alternated Portia and 
Shylock. Madame _ Bernhardt _ still 
thrills, still-amazes. She appears like 
a woman not over forty-five. It may be 
ungenerous, but one cannot help wish- 
ing, with Heywood Broun in The Trib- 
une, that her imperviousness to the rav- 
ages of time were shared by her scenery. 









What's ¥ 
In a Name? 


i, ~@ \RLINE PRETTY used to 
A || be private secretary to a 4 
iL£ >!) public official in Wash- 
ington. © One day, when this 
man was absent from the city, 
an important telegram 
arrived. She an- 
swered it, signing it: 
“A. PRETTY, 

Private Secretary.” 

By the time the telegram reached its $s Ps 
destination, its signature read: “A pretty {99% | a 
private secretary.” 

A day later, the official received a 
copy of the telegram back, with this 
penciled memorandum: “Of course, 
but why advertise her?” 

Later Miss Pretty gave up private 
secretarying and made good on the stage. 

Next she became King Baggot’s leading 
woman, and then J. Stuart Blackton en- 
gaged her to star in a Vitagraph serial. 
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A recent portrait of Peggy O'Neill, who has attracted much attention as Maya in Richard Walton Tully’s new 
play, ‘““The Flame.” 
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Ye Old Curiosity Shop in Twenty-ninth Street. 





Around New York 


Architectural Sketches 
by Hugh Ferris 


snapshot 4 
of Mr.and Mrs. ~ 





A Greenwich 
Village house. 





Photograph by DeGaston 


Lois Meredith, a photoplayer. 
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Mary’s New Play 


Scenes from “The Pride of the Clan,” Mary Pickford’s new play. The story has to do with the daughter of a 
Scottish chief who, upon the death of her father in a storm at sea, is made the head of the Clan McTavish. 





A outa design by Clarence F. Underwood, posed for by Dorothy Fitch. 
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Above: Clarence F. 


Underwood, the artist. 


Below, at right and 

left: Dorothy Fitch, 

one of Mr. Under- 

wood’s favorite models, 

who posed for the 

painting on the oppo- 
site page. 

















Katherine La 
Salle as Helen 
O’Neill, and 
Calvin Thomas 
as Will 
Crosby in 
“The Thir- 
eenth Chair.” 
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i |NCE upon a time,—and I as- 


f O | sure you this is not a fairy- 
de story,-when Helen Tyler 
was a play-reader for the Brothers 
Selwyn, Edgar and Archibald, and 
when the Selwyns were play-brokers 
and not play-producers, she sent George 
Tyler the manuscript of a certain play. 
The Tylers, incidentally, are relatives 
in name only. But being a wise play- 
reader, Miss Tyler first called Mr. 
Tyler on the ’phone. 

“If I send you a play,” said she, 
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hats What 


PIQUANT ANECDOTES AND 
IMPORTANT FACTS THAT 
Witt, PUT: YOU “tN THE 
KNOW’’ ABOUT RECENT 
HAPPENINGS AMONG 
PLA.YS AND - PLAYERS 


“will you promise me that you will 
read it?” 

“Who wrote it?” demanded the man- 
ager, refusing to commit himself. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” answered Miss 
Tyler; “besides, I shall not tell you. It 
might prejudice your judgment.” 

“All right—send it along.” 

Being a man of his word, Tyler did 
read the play. But next day he re- 
turned it to the sender. It was, he 
agreed, a good crook-play, but not quite 
good enough. He had just produced a 
better one called “The Deep Purple.” 
and when even so good a drama as that 
could lose money in all save the larger 
cities, he did not care to take chances. 

You likely have read something 
about that play since then. It was 
afterward produced by William A. 
Brady at the Princess Theater in Chi- 
cago under the interesting title of 
“Within the Law,” and eventually it 
made fortunes for everyone connected 
with it except Bayard Veiller, the man 
who wrote it, and Brady, who after- 
ward lost faith in it and sold his in- 
terest for ten thousand dollars. Veiller 
at that time had quit being a police- 
reporter to become an advance-agent. 
That is why Miss Tyler thought \lr. 
Tyler might not give full credit to any 
play of his. 


DONT go. We have no intention of 

repeating the old story of “Within 
the Law.” But that much of its his- 
tory is necessary to point the good for- 
tune that has just befallen Veiller with 
a second thriller, “The Thirteenth 
Chair.” For you must know the 








world—at least the Broad- 
way world—has been sympa- 
thizing most extravagantly 
with this lad. Of the half- 
million dollars “Within the 
law” made for its various 
owners,—and_ there finally 
were four of them,—Veiller 
got no more than fourteen 
thousand dollars. And _ he 
would not have had that if 
the Selwyns had not voluntar- 
ily paid him fifty dollars a week 
for each of the companies pre- 
senting the play, in addition to 
the thirty-five hundred dollars 
they gave him for his royalty 
rights when the drama’s futt 
was in doubt. 

At first no one thought mu 
Veiller’s hard luck. He was th 
thor of the year’s outsta 
dramatic success, and_ it 
generally believed he would 
another play ready for prod 
within a few weeks. Mo 
thors have a trunkful of 
‘scripts awaiting just such 
tunity. But Bayard had or 
that had been tried on Cz 
the tentative title of “WI 
Been Said,” Emily Stevens 
lead, and had been vote 
Later it was rewritten 
times and finally produce 
for the better part of 
“The Fight,” with Mag 
(\Irs. Veiller) as its 
heroine. 

Then, as time we 
duced nothing wo 


Martha Mayo as 
Mrs. Crosby in 
Bayard Veiller’s 
“The Thirteenth 


air. 
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Zitelka Dolores, 
who is ambitious 
to do serious stage 
work, but whose 
beauty keeps 

her in the 
“Follies.” 
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anyway, as a playwright he was a darn good police- 
reporter!” And so on. 


HE day after “Back Home” closed, the late 
William MHarris, Sr., sent for Veéiller. 
“Well, Bayard—” he began. ‘Well, Pop,” 
echoed the playwright, “she’s a flivver.” 
Harris smiled. “Bayard, they tell me you 
can’t write another success. They say you’re 
through. I don’t believe it. Here’s a check 
for one th@msand dollars. Take it, go away 
and er play. Put a good part for 
1 we'll all get rich.” . 
ticularly emotional, and he 
than he thought, to the man 
e this gambler’s chance with 
eck and went home, and that 
“The Thirteenth Chair,” the 
d previously, having borrowed 
sion, from Will Irwin, who had 
a series of short stories around 
ed Rosalie La Grange. 
se this is a trick-play filled with 
s that serve to keep the audience 
pntity of the person guilty of a 
a locked room with thirteen 
ircumstantial evidence pointing to 
dozen of them. But finally it was 
produced, tried out of town and 
York. 
ona Monday. There was little 
success with the crowd after 
od first act. The Tuesday 
vorable, and many of them 
ay night the receipts were 
the Wednesday matinée they 
ed dollars; Wednesday night 
something more than one 
irsday “capacity” had been 
‘the hotels,” meaning the 
the entire lower floor for 
ay, William Harris, Sr.. 
he had been a producer of 
h the cheering knowledge 
nad proved a winner. 


b the fold—the bill-fold, 
evived not only the story 
Tithin the Law,” and his 
es, but also the story of 
experience with George 
en “ ‘Get-Rich-Quick’ 


anded twenty-five 
lieu of royalties 
wanted to buy the 
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Above is Henry 
Hull (a brother 
of Shelley Hull,) who “S 
is playing thetitlerolein 
Jules Eckert Goodman's 
“The Man Who Came 
Back.” In the circle is Barbara Milton, of the 
“Come Out of the Kitchen” company. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


dramatic rights to his stories. 
The managers, less sure of them- 
selves then, and not so free with 
their money, held out for the cus- 
tomary royalty-arrangement. Ches- 
ter, however, would not give in, and eventually 
he was given a check for the sum demanded. 

The day after the play was produced and 
proved an overnight success of the biggest kind, 
the managers were having a conference in their 
office. “Let’s forget that arrangement we made 
with Chester,” said one to the other. “He’s a regu- 
lar fellow; the play’s a hit; it is going to make us 
all a lot of money—so let’s put him back on a 
royalty basis.” 

Whereupon they called a stenographer and dic- 
tated a friendly letter to Chester, telling him of §& 
their intention. But while they were signing it, 7 
so the story goes, a note came by messenger. It 7 
was from a lawyer, and it served notice on Messrs. 
Cohan & Harris that suit was about to be instituted 
by that gentleman’s client, one George Randolph 
Chester, to make sure of the collection of his 
share of the author’s royalties accruing from the pro- 
duction of the play bearing the Wallingford title. 

“Oh, very well,” said George to Sam, or Sam to 
George, “let it go as it lies.’ They tore up the 
friendly letter. Chester never collected a cent more “ 
than the twenty-five hundred dollars. And what the @& 
lawyer got nobody knows. 





Tom Powers as 
Jack Kendall, 
in “‘Mile-a- 
Minute’ Kendall.” 
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NNA HELD’S latest lyrical refer- 
ence to her eyes is entitled: “I 
Want to Be Good, but My Eyes Wont 
Let Me.” A pathetic complaint, and 
considerably more pathetic than melo- 
dious, for although Anna is also eager 
to sing, her voice wont let her. Zitelka 
Dolores, of Mr. Ziegfeld’s “Midnight 
Frolic,” has a different complaint 
similarly put. Zitelka wants to be an 
actress, but her legs wont let her. They 
are too beautiful. And having once 
made the mistake of displaying them, 
neither managers nor agents will con- 
sider hiding them in the cause of the 
spoken and more serious drama. 

Zitelka is the daughter of a Polish 
artist, Dia Dolores. She too, she 
believes, has the soul of an artist, and 
when she came to America from her 
native Vilna, which is in Russian 
Poland, as any war-map will show you, 
it was with the fixed determination of 
creating an opportunity whereby she 
could prove to American playgoers that 
Nazimova was not their only Russian 
visitor possessed of temperament and 
technique. Some one who had heard 
her recite and knew of her ambition 
gave her a letter to A. H. Woods, who 
is often interested in the emotional 
drama. But Mr. Woods, looking but 
once upon the beauty of Zitelka’s 
features, immediately sent her on to 
Florenz Ziegfeld. And Mr. Ziegfeld, 
expert in appraising beauty of this 
superlative quality, as quickly offered 
her a job with the “Follies.” But 
Zitelka protested. She wanted to act. 
Finally she agreed to appear as a beauty 
at night and continue her search for a 
dramatic opening in the daytime. When 
the “Follies” went on the road, she was 
transferred to the “Frolic,” that she 
might keep in touch with the market for 
tragédiennes and emotional ingénues. 
But now the fame of her beauty has 
spread so that no one will take her 
ambition seriously. And having taken 
note of Zitelka, we are not inclined to 
blame them. 


HERE is a Broadway story of Nazi- 
mova’s recent activities, too. She 


was, and still is, for that matter, eager 
to have a theater of her own in New 
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York. And when Herbert Brenon 
agreed to pay her thirty thousand dol- 
lars to pose’ in a picture version of 
“War Brides,” her friends thought she 
was about to realize her desire. At this 
time Nazimova had an option on the 
Lyceum. She was to pay ten thousand 
dollars cash when she took the house 
over, which was to be held, as I under- 
stand it, as a sort of guarantee that she 
would continue to pay thereafter three 
thousand dollars a week rental. 

Nazimova collected her thirty thou- 
sand dollars from Brenon at the rate of 
twenty-five hundred a week, and every- 
body supposed she was saving most of 
it to make up the ten thousand dollars. 
But they are extravagant folks, these 
geniuses. The day came when the 
option expired, and there was but seven 
thousand dollars in the little Russian’s 
stocking. She had until twelve o’clock 
to get the other three thousand dollars. 
3ut she was a half-hour late—and the 
house went to Oliver Morosco for his 
production of “‘Mile-a-Minute’ Ken- 
dall.” 


“THs brings us up to Tom Powers 

and Louisville, Tom being the latest 
and also one of the likeliest of Ameri- 
can juveniles to step out from _ the 
3roadway crowd, and his_ second 
Broadway part is that of the speedy 
hero of this Morosco comedy. Earlier 
this season he appeared as an engaging 
sort of ne’er-do-well in a comedy that 
deserved a better fate than the failure 
it suffered—“Mr. Lazarus.” He was 
unknown locally before that. He had 
been doing a variety of things out West, 
including pictures, and-he had always 
hoped that some day he might be ac- 
cepted as a regular actor. But when 
he awakened the morning following his 
local début and found himself rather 
generously placarded as the most prom- 
ising of juveniles, he was just a wee bit 
staggered. 

It happens that way sometimes. 
But what is a still more curious fact 
concerning Powers is that all his life 
he has deliberately been in training 
for just such an experience and has 
never before been able to get 
even within shooting-distance of it. 
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Below are Laurette Taylor and (standing) her protegee Lynn Fontanne, 


who are playing i in “The H 


Harp of Life.” The photograph in the circle 


shows Laurette Taylor trying to look thirty- 
six years old. 


Photographs by White, 
New York 











This 

/ boy hails 
from 
Louisville, 

and his 
fatheris 
Joshua Powers, a 
Incidentally his 
Hiram Powers, the sculptor 
with the “Greek Slave” to his credit. 
\fter Tom was born, his mother de- 
clared frequently that she wanted him 
to be an actor, and everything that 
could be done to make him a fit sub- 
ject for the honor was done. He was 
sent to a ballet-school two years after 
he learned to walk; he was drilled in 
elocution, oratory and declamation; he 
was sent to a New York dramatic- 
school, and he has studied practically 
all the allied arts of the stage. And 
yet he never arrived anywhere in par- 
ticular until this more or less acciden- 
tal engagement in a play that itself 
proved a failure. True, he has played 
in vaudeville, was a Vitagraph star in 


Photograph by 
M. Goldberg 
banker 


uncle is 


gee 


pictures, was 
a leading fg- 

ure in 

Dickens 
centenary 

celebra- 
ie in England aad: 
has worked in 
stock in New 
Jersey. But 
hundreds of others without 
a third his equipment have done as 
much, and hundreds with less than 
half his advantages have become 
famous overnight. 

Anyway, here Tom Powers is, and 
though his “Mile-a-Minute Kendall” 
part is not so well suited to him as was 
that he played in “Mr. Lazarus,” he 
has made a very substantial start as a 
metropolitan favorite. He is a happy 
youth, with something of a Douglas 
Fairbanks smile and not a little of that 
current film-favorite’s insouciance. 
People like him. That, I think, gives 
him about eighty per cent the best of it. 














HILE we are in Louisville, 
let me tell you of two other 
youngsters who have come from 
there this season and made their 
way across this supposedly. diffi- 
cult stage of ours. First there 
is Henry Hull, playing the 
hero in “The Man Who 
Came Back,” Jules Eckert 


t 


Goodman’s interesting melo- \ 
drama. Henry is brother to 
Shelley Hull, just now the 
popular hero of “The Cinde- 
rella Man,” and Howard Hull, 
who is both husband to and man- 
ager of Margaret Anglin. He 


swears he had no intention of 
going on the stage until he 


came home from a “regular /# #j 


job” as an electrical engineer 
and found his two brothers 
strutting around the house / 
talking perfectly grand 
English and sporting fine 
shirts and talkative neck- 
wear. Henry.had been 
getting something like ten 
dollars a week studying 
practical telephony. Then 
and there he decided to 
let science shift for her- 
self while he embraced 
art and got himself a 
few shirts and_ things. 

He had several helpful 
experiences, including a 


year in stock in St. Louis, be- 
fore Manager Brady gave him 
a chance at the role he is playing. 
The shortage of intelligent and 
good-looking young actors was 
» responsible for that. But his 
™ success was __ sufficiently 
¥ genuine to guarantee him 
\ the part as long as he 

\ cares to.continue in it. 
What we really 
started to tell about 
Henry was that one 
night Marse Henry 
Watterson of The 
Louisville Courier- 
Journal appeared at the 
theater where he, 
the young Henry, 
was playing. Marse 
Henry, it ap- 
pears, stands 
ee AS SOme- 
ta* Db thing of a 
. journal- 
. @ istic god- 
E- me father to 
the Hull 
family, hav- 
ing employed 
the paternal Hull 
for years, and 
Henry Hull was 
fa named for him. 
Photograph What’s the matter 

otograph 


by White, with that name of 
New York 





Else Alder, the Viennese prima 
donna of “Around the Map” 
and “Miss Springtime,”’ as she 
appears on the stage and as she 
looks picking strawberries and 
canning fruitand “sea-planing.”” 
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ours?” demanded Marse_ Henry. 
“Nothing, sir,” the actor replied; “I’m 
very proud of it.” “Then use it,” sug- 
gesied the editor. And so hereafter 
plain Henry Hull will -become Henry 
Watterson Hull. 


S' ‘ME blocks up the street from 
vhere “The Man Who Came Back” 
is playing, Ruth Chatterton and a chat- 
tering company of charming young 
peo; le are presenting “Come Out of the 
Kitchen,” which, as Mr. Pollock has 
told you, is all about a Bruce McRae 
Northerner who marries a Ruth Chat- 
terton Southerner, falling in love with 
her when he thinks she is a cook, and 
not realizing that she is one of the very 
proudest of the Daingerfields. In the 
play the character of another proud 
young aristocrat is taken by Barbara 
Milton, and she too is from Louisville. 
Not only that, but she also is a sort of 
protcgée of Marse Henry’s. Miss Mil- 
ton is really Barbara Watkins, and was 
much more familiar with Louisville 
socicty than with stage affairs until 
she decided to act. The decision was 
made at an amateur performance of 
“As You Like It,” in which she played 
the Rosalind and set all the town, even 
the dramatic critics, talking about her. 

Of course, she was fortunate in hav- 
ing chosen Colonel William H. Milton, 
the secretary-treasurer of the Courier- 
Journal company, to be her grand- 
father, and Bruce Haldeman, president 
of that famous organization, to be her 
uncle. Talented children are so often 
careless in the selection of their progen- 
itors. But she was even more fortunate 
in having Marse Henry speak for her. 
As a result, she came to the notice of 
Henry Miller, played with his stock 
company last summer in San Francisco 
and created the rdle she now has in 
Ruth Chatterton’s support. Louisville 
society was right in considering her 
both attractive and gifted: She is. And 
nearly half her native town, we gather, 
has come no’th this fall to do her 
honah. 


WHEN Laurette Taylor was playing 
""  “*Peg-o’-My-Heart” in London she 
did a lot of theater-going. It kept her 
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mind off the Zeppelins, and the special 
war-time matinée performances made 
ihe diversion possible for her. It was 
during one of these excursions that slie 
first saw Lynn Fontanne, a young Eng- 
lish actress she afterward brought home 
with her and helped to a personal stc- 
cess in “The Harp of Life” that rang 
through the town next day. We 
thought at first it was one of those 
happy combinations of personality and 
part that often result in a sensational 
hit for some lucky actor who frequently 
is never heard of again. But Miss Fon- 
tanne, we discover, is really a young 
woman of exceptional training, a pro- 
tégée of no less a person than Ellen 
Terry, if you please. And what a won- 
derful start that must be for any girl 
with a spark of talent. Terry took this 
young woman and coached her for the 
better part of a year. Then she gave 
her three letters of introduction to 
managers, and warned her never to 
come for another. “Professionally, 
my dear, I’m through with you,” the 
older actress said. “Your career from 
now on is what you make it.” One of 
the letters took the novice to Arthur 
Collins of Drury Lane,-and he gave 
her small parts in some of the melo- 
dramas they were doing there. Later 
her second letter introduced her to 
Beerbohm Tree, and with him she 
played bits at His Majesty’s Theater. 
Finally she reached Dennis Eadie and 
the progressive Court Theater, and it 
was here and at the Royalty that she 
really began to climb. Before she left 
this management, she had played the 
important role of Gertrude, the spins- 
ter, in “Milestones” and two parts in 
“My Lady’s Dress.” 

One reviewer went so far in_his 
praise of Miss Fontanne as to say that 
she “all but acted Miss Taylor off the 
stage”’—which, of course, is silly. 
There is a vast difference between act- 
ing a ten-minute, sympathetic bit, and 
sustaining a consistent, appealing char- 
acterization through two hours and a 
half. But she is a fine little actress, 
and Miss Taylor is one of the most 
loyal of her admirers. 

The star herself in this new play is 
trying her level best to look and to act 
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A recent photograph of Mrs. Billie Burke Ziegfeld and Miss Florenz Patricia Burke Ziegfeld. 
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as though she were a woman of thirty- 
six, worried with the problems of a 
grown son of nineteen. She deliber- 
ately chose the role for her return to 
Broadway, after her year’s stay with 
“Peg-o’-My-Heart,” because she fairly 
trembles with fear at the thought of 
becoming known as a one-part actress, 
when she is ambitious for bigger things. 


“CHE’S dear, is Laurette,” a friend 

of the Manners family assured me 
recently. “I was watching her at re- 
hearsal the other day. Of course, many 
people think she has quite as much to 
do with writing her own plays as has 
Hartley”’—Hartley being the husband- 
author. “But she hasn’t, really. Nat- 
urally she makes suggestions, and such 
tactful, modest, helpful suggestions 
that any playwright would be a fool not 
to heed them. For instance, at this 
rehearsal she stopped in the midst of 
a speech. ‘Now, I know you are going 
to laugh at me,’ she began; ‘and you 
don’t any of you have to pay the least 
attention to me. But it seems to me 
that if instead of saying so-and-so-and- 
so-and-so, I were to walk over here to 
the window and say something like 
this—do you suppose it would 
strengthen that perfectly bully idea 
Hartley wants to bring out? And 
there it is!’ The very thing that should 
be said and done. But aside from little 
things like that, she never thinks of 
interfering.” 

Miss Taylor told an interviewer the 
other day that the only way she and 
Mr. Manners worked together on their 
plays was as a couple of rag-pickers. 
They went about, figuratively, she ex- 
plained, like the men who work around 
the parks with a sharp nail at the end 
of a long stick spearing bits of paper. 
Whenever they came upon a character 
or a suggestion for a scene or a speech 
or a situation, they speared it and held 
it in their minds until they had use for 
: \nd Laurette has an alert mind, 
she has. 


\LK about efficiency! Just the 
other day they needed a new prima 
donna for “Miss Springtime.” Sari 


2oF 


Petrass had decided that she simply 
could not and would not try to sing 
eight performances a week. So there 
was a hurry-call sent out for Else 
Alder. Miss Alder is the little Vien- 
nese who came to America two years 
ago to sing the leading rdle in “Around 
the Map.” And where do you suppose 
they found her? Working in the fields 
on her farm on the shores of Lake 
Waramaug in Connecticut. And then 
it transpired that this singing comé- 
dienne had not only been summering in 
Connecticut, but that she had gone in 
seriously for crop-raising. She was 
not going to be caught in this “high 
cost of living” crush. No sir-ree! She 
was going to raise her own food. And 
she had actually written and secured 
not only the help but the codperation 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. Not only did she person- 
ally conduct a fair-sized vegetable gar- 
den all summer, with the help of her 
gardeners, but she also personally 
canned enough vegetables to keep her- 
self and her friends supplied all winter. 
Her favorite outdoor sport, next to 
picking and canning wild strawberries, 
is sea-planing, and she did a lot of it last 
summer on Lake Waramaug. Just kept 
the old lake all mussed up, in fact. 


SHE has agreed, has Florenz Patricia 

Burke Ziegfeld, to allow her mother, 
Mrs. Billie Burke Ziegfeld, to resume 
her theater-going for the present, with 
the understanding that she will hurry 
home immediately after each perform- 


ance. Florenz Patricia, in fact, has 
gone even farther and agreed to permit 
her mother to resume her stage work, 
which she expects to do in February. 
But her red hair (oh, yes, it is quite 
red) fairly bristles when it is suggested 
that she, Patricia, is still too young 
to travel. “I shall accompany my 
mother,” she gurgled, the twenty-first 
day following her birth, snapping her 
eyes at the rather fussy photographer, 
“and I shall expect to be shown every 
attention I receive at home. Otherwise 
the tour’s off.” Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld, 
father and manager, is said to have 
agreed to this arrangement. 
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with the vigor and fidelity which made those two books 


The story of ‘‘the worst spoiled 
young woman in America’ 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD CULTER 


ISN'T ee Beatrix Vander- and imperiousness, she has the makings 
| dyk of a very fine woman.” 
I 3 “Is ke Yes—yes, I rather Pelham Franklin laughed. “I’m sorry 
think it is.” I can’t squeeze up any interest in Miss 
“What on earth is she doing in New Vanderdyke,” he said. “I’ve seen her 
York at this time of year?” going into York’s studio rather late 
There was a laugh and a shrug. “If several times, but it’s her life. She 
it comes to that, my dear fellow, what has to lead it. There’s no accounting for 
on earth are we doing in New York at tastes you know. You and I, for in- 
this time of year? Anyway, I’m not _ stance, have a penchant for the Zieg- 
interested.” feld Follies. I vote we walk; it’s a 
“T am. She’s with that unpleasant little cooler now.” 
brute Sutherland York again. Good 
Lord! Why does a beautiful girl like S the only son of the famous mil- 
that, with a choice of all the men on lionaire Franklin sauntered away 
earth, go about with a second-rate por- with his friend, Sutherland York, the 
trait-painter who-only gets commissions ‘unpleasant brute,” followed Miss Van- 
by licking people’s boots? I like that derdyke into the elevator. 
girl. Underneath all that willfulness York had cultivated a peculiar habit 
Copyrighted, 1917, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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of looking at a woman as though she 
were the only one alive, and by doing so 
had achieved a list of clients which 
made the mouth of every other portrait- 
painter in New York water with envy. 
He also had a way, which amounted to 
a gift, of running his eyes over a woman 
in a fashion which made her feel as 
though she had nothing on. It caused 
some to shudder, some to preen them- 
selves and some to feel a pleasant thrill 
of excitement. 

Like a number of other men 
paint portraits for a living, Sutherland 
York had discovered that in order to 
pay the rent of a very expensive apart- 
ment, keep a man, dress to perfection 
and dine frequently at Sherry’s and the 
Ritz, it is necessary to know something 


who . 


novel by the author of “The Blindness of Virtue” and “The Sins of the Children,” told 


command serious attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 


“I’ve seen her going into 
York’s studio rather late 
sometimes, but. ... there’s 
no accounting for tastes.” 


more than how to paint. Women were 
his clients. They provided him with 
his butter as well as his bread, and he 
catered to them with artfulness rather 
than with art. Miss Vanderdyke came 
in for all this man’s eye-play in the ele- 
vator, but she bore up against it without 
a flicker of a lash. 


HE city had baked beneath a hot 

August sun that day. The night 
was airless and oppressive. Beatrix 
dropped her cloak and went over to 
one of the open windows and _ stood 
there with the discreet lights showing 
up the smooth whiteness of her shoul- 
ders, arms and back. Her dress was one 
of those so-called smart things that 
one sees in the windows of fashionable 
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shops which affect French names. It 
was as short as it was low, and between, 
it was ugly and foolish, and required a 
beautiful wearer to live it down. On 
the other side of Fifth Avenue the 
Plaza, with its multitudinous windows 
all gleaming, reared its head up to the 
clear sky. Along the glistening street 
below, intermittent automobiles glided 
like, black beetles. The incessant hum 
of the city came like music to the girl’s 
ears. She preferred that sound to the 
quietude of the country from which she 
had just come. 

While a bottle of champagne was 
opened and cigarettes were placed on 
the table, York stood with his back 
against a heavily carved oak armoire 
in an attitude of carefully considered 
gracefulness and watched the girl with 
a sense of extreme triumph. The facts 
that she was young—not very much more 
than twenty—and was generally ac- 
knowledged as having been the most 
beautiful débutante who had come out 
in New York society in many years, did 
not matter. He had painted her portrait 
and had quieted his numerous trades- 
people with a certain portion of the very 
substantial check which he had received, 
but that also did not matter. 

What did matter was the fact that he 
himself had proved attractive to a 
Vanderdyke—to the only daughter of 
the man whose name was known all over 
the world as the head of one of the rich- 
est and most exclusive families in the 
United States, whose house on Fifth 
Avenue contained art-treasures which 
made it more notable than the houses of 
European royalty, and whose country- 
places, with their racing-stables, their 
kennels, their swimming-pools and tennis- 
courts, golf-courses and polo-grounds, 
were the pride of all the little eager 
people who write the paragraphs about 
society. 

It meant a good deal to the son of the 
man who had kept a_ dusty-looking 
antique-shop with dirty windows on 


Fourth Avenue, to be able to assure him- 
self that he exercised enough attraction 
over this girl to make her run the risk 
of gossip in order to spend a few stolen 
hours from time to time in his company 
alone. 
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ORK turned to the oval glass in an 

Italian frame that hung on the 
wall and looked at himself with close 
examination. He certainly wore his 
forty-seven years admirably well. His 
dark, thick, wavy hair was all the more 
picturesque for its sprinkling of white. 
His high forehead lent. him an air of 
intellectuality that was most mislead 
ing. His straight black eyebrows and 
large, almond-shaped eyes gave him a 
Latin touch which seemed to indicate 
temperament. His nose, he told him- 
self, was undoubtedly aristocratic, and 
his mustache—scrupulously lifted away 
from his lip—added_to the effect of a 
well-shaped mouth and large, white. 
regular teeth. There was a slit in his 
chin of which he had always been 
proud. 

Striking was the word York applied 
to himself, and handsome was the one 
which he knew was generally used about 
him. The touch of humor which was 
his saving grace made him very well 
aware of the fact that with any clothes 
less well cut he might easily resemble 
the glossy villain of melodrama. 

With. fingers as expert as those of a 
woman, he smoothed his hair here and 
there, made a quick sign to his man to 
get out and moved across the expensively 
rugged studio to the window. “I was 
on the point of going out to supper.” 
he said, “when you called me up. It 
was very kind of you.” 

Beatrix turned toward him with the 
most disconcerting air of candor. Not 
for the first time he was astonished at 
her perfect finish, her audacious self 
possession. This baby was a complete 
woman of the world. “No, it wasn’t.” 
she said. “I was bored. I only got to 
town at half-past eight, and the mere 
thought of spending the evening with a 
garrulous companion,—a sort of tooth- 
less watchdog,—in a house among Hol- 
land covers and the persistent smell of 
camphor, was more than I could stand. 
I had no intention of being kind. Do 
we smoke?” 

“Oh, please!” he said. 





HE followed him across the large. 
lofty room to the table which had 
stood in the back room of the shop on 

















Fourth Avenue for so many years, there 
acquiring all the age of which it could 
boast. A Jacobean silver box was open, 
and in it there were Russian cigarettes 
upon which York’s imaginary crest had 
been stamped. He had himself designed 
it. 

“Thank you. How is it that you’re 
here? The last time I saw you, you said 
you were going to Gloucester for the 
summer.” 

York put his face as near to the girl’s 
round shoulder as he dared. “I went 
there,” he said, “on the twelfth of June, 
but I had to come back last week to 
see the architects of a new theater. 
They’ve asked me to paint a. series of 
panels for the foyer. It’s a nuisance; 
but—although I dare say it’s never oc- 
curred to you—there are some people in 
the world who must work to live.” He 
raised his glass, adopted an expression 
of adoration in which there was a mix- 
ture of humility and confidence and 
added: “I’d have come from the ends 
of the earth for the pleasure of seeing 
you to-night.” 

Beatrix looked at him with a smile 
of amused appreciation. “How well you 
do that sort of thing,” she said. ‘Better 
than any man I know. Was it born in 
you, or did you—well, just achieve 
it?” 


vos placed what purported to be 
a Wolsey chair just out of the 
light thrown by a lamp on the table, 
and metaphorically hauled himself up 
for having gone a little too far. This 
imperious girl, as spoiled as a royal 
princess, who had been brought up in 
the belief that all she had to do was 
to put her finger on a bell to bring the 
moon and the sun and the stars to her 
service, needed more careful handling. 
So York, whose business had taught him 
far more than the rudiments of psy- 
chology, hastened to become general 
again. ‘How long are you to be in 
the city?” he asked. 

“T must go back the day after to- 
morrow,” said Beatrix. “I’ve only come 
in to see about a costume for a Shake- 
speare pastoral Mother has arranged 
to give in the Queen Anne gardens. It’s 
going to be produced by one of the long- 
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haired tribe, and the house-party’s to 
be assisted by a sprinkling of profes- 
sionals. As it'll break the monotony of 
country-life, I’m looking forward to it, 
especially as I’m going to play opposite 
—TI think that’s the word—a matinée 
idol whose profile is Grecian, though his 
accent is Broadway. You must come 
and see us.” 

“T should love to,” said York. His 
interest in pastorals was infinitesimal. 
but his desire to be included in one 
of Mrs. Vanderdyke’s house-parties at 
Greenwich was as keen as that of any 
socially aspiring woman. ‘‘When d’you 
begin rehearsing ?” 

“The day after to-morrow. The 
people who are at. home at present 
scatter to-day, and the new lot, or many 
of them, will probably go by train on 
Wednesday. Pelham Franklin is to be 
there. D’you know him?” 

“Very slightly,” said York. ‘He 
lives in the twin studio to this, on the 
other side, but as he is mostly away, 
either in Europe or big-game hunting, 
there has been very little opportunity for 
us to meet. I caught sight of him just 
now leaving the house. He’s a good- 
looking fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Ts he? Yes, I suppose he is. I’ve 
met him once or twice and danced with 
him, but it struck me that he needed 
some sort of crisis in his life to shake 
him into becoming a man. At present 
he’s a sort of undergraduate, skimming 
through life with his feet above the 
earth. I believe Mother entertains 
secret hopes that he’ll one day ask me 
to marry him.” ; 

She laughed and went on: “TI hear 
her talking about the union of the two 
families as though they were the only 
two families in the world. Aunt Hon- 
oria is all in favor of it too. The 
question of my marriage seems to affect 
them as though I were the daughter 
of King George or some one. Who 
would suppose that we live in a democ- 
racy? It’s a joke, isn’t it? Probably 
T shall run away with a good-looking 
chauffeur with kinky hair, regular 
teeth, a straight nose and a vocabulary 
which would put even George Ade to 
shame. Or I may fall in love with 
the matinée idol and fly off with him 
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in a motor-car at midnight, and so be 
in the fashion. My romantic-minded 
companion, Mrs. Lester Keane, who 
lives on novels, cherishes the idea that 
I’m going to elope with you.” 

“My God!” cried York. 
such :. thing could come true 


“Tf only 


9? 


HE passion in the man’s voice, the 
sudden flame in his eyes and the 
sort of picturesque hunger which 
suddenly pervaded him filled the girl 
with interest. She had always regarded 
him as a sort of Shaw play—a mixture 
of easy cynicism, self-conscious clever- 
ness and an obvious pose. She had 
been leading a quiet life since the season 
in town had ended, riding and playing 
tennis and swimming in the lake. She 
had had no opportunity of trying her 
powers upon any man who had been 
worth while. Her parents’ friends were 
all rather pompous, responsible people 
who talked politics gravely and whose 
wealth had taken the sting of joy and 
effort out of life. It was good to be 
able to play with fire again. It exercised 
her wits. So she seized the opportunity 
of leading on this handsome person with 
whom so many married women had been 
in love, to see what he would do. 
“Ts that how you feel?” she asked, 
instinctively going into the light so that 
her slim, triumphant beauty and_ be- 


witching youth should be in full chal- 


lenging view. 

York lost his head. His inherent 
conceit led him to believe that there was 
encouragement in the girl’s voice and 
attitude. “You know it is!” he cried. 
“You know that ever since you came 
here to sit for me, from the very first 
instant that I caught sight of you, I’ve 
been drunk with love. You've revolu- 
tionized my life—almost ruined me as a 
painter—because to paint any other 
woman is sacrilege.” He caught her 
hands and kissed them hotly. 

It was all very well done. His words 
carried most amazing -sineerity. His 
attitude was extremely graceful, and 
his simulated passion lent a temporary 
youthfulness to his face and _ tall, 
tightly compressed figure. He managed 
to look the complete lover. The stage 
had lost a great actor in him. 
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Beatrix rescued her hands and stood 
up very straight. This outburst was 
foolish; she had merely hoped for a 
witty passage of arms. ‘My dear Mr. 
York,” she said, “you and I are very 
good friends. Please don’t run away 
with the idea that I’m a young married 
woman in search of adventure.” 

York was angry. He knew he had 
made a fool of himself. He hated to 
look a fool at any time, and he was not 
sufficiently master of himself to recover 
his ground by making a _ well-turned 
apology. “Women don’t come here to 
be friends,” he said thickly. ‘They cer- 
tainly don’t come alone at this time of 
night to talk ethics. You’ve no right 
to snub me—to lead me on and then 
cover me with ice-water. I’m not the 
man to stand that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

“Your cigarettes are very nice,” said 
Beatrix. “May I have another?” 


E held out the box and struck a 

match. He stood so close to the 
girl that the fragrance of her hair and 
the gleam of her white flesh went to 
his brain. He bent down and put his 
lips on her shoulder. He had always 
been very successful in his love-making. 
The type of woman with whom he came 
most in contact could not resist the 
primeval. He must have imagined that 
this unbridled and daring outbreak 
would carry the girl off her feet. It 
had happened before. 

He was completely mistaken. Bea- 
trix was as completely mistress of her- 
self as though she were talking to a 
manicurist. 

“That’s a pity,” she said. “I’m 
afraid it puts an end to my coming 
here. I’m sorry, because I liked the 
atmosphere of your studio, and it broke 
the monotony of my gilded exclusive- 
ness to indulge in this sort of mild 
Bohemianism, although I thought that 
you were clever. 
me have my wrap?” 

“Do you méan that?” 

“Yes.” ; 

York obeyed. He saw that he had 
completely spoiled his 
chance. 


very remote = 
Also it was obvious that his % 
name would not now be included in 7% 
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been led to believe, men shot each other 
in the fashionable restaurants, broncho- 
busters galloped madly along the prin- 
cipal streets of the big cities and mur- 
derers in masks held up trains. She had 
arrived at this point of view from sev- 
eral visits to the moving-picture palaces 
in London, where American films do so 
much to prejudice untraveled Europeans 
against’ the United States. Her aston- 
ishment when finally she arrived in New 
York and found herself in what she de- 
scribed to her friends at home as 
the Vanderdyke Palace, was almost 
childish. , 

N no sense of the word was Mrs. 

Keane a companion to Beatrix. Her 
narrow and insular point of view, her 
characteristic English method of cling- 
ing to shibboleths, and her complete and 
triumphant ignorance of all fundamen- 
tal things made her, to Beatrix, more 
of a curiosity, like an early Victorian 
stuffed canary in a glass case, than a 
useful and helpful person. 

Beatrix had been born sophisticated. 
\s a young girl her arresting and palpa- 
ble beauty had made her an irresist- 
ible mark for boys and young men, and 
one or two of her early episodes would 
have crowded out of Mrs. Lester 
Keane’s whole humdrum, dronelike life 
every incident that she could recall. 
Beatrix at once became her companion’s 
guide, philosopher, friend and guard- 
ian, and derived constant amusement 
from the garrulous, plump, henlike little 
woman, who knew no more about life 
than the average dramatist knows about 
people, and who, though completely 
dazzled by her present surroundings, de- 
lighted to live in the past, telling long 
and pointless stories of ‘my house in 
Clanricarde Gardens, you know,” ‘Mrs. 
Billings, my cook,” “the summer when 
Algernon and I took the Edward 
Jones’ house at Bognor,” and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

Before Mrs. Keane had _ waded 
through the first few pages of her fa- 
vorite paper, a maid disturbed her. 
“Miss Vandetdyke. would be glad to 
see you,” she said, conveying the kindly 
but nevertheless royal command with 
full appreciation. 


RS. KEANE was glad to obey. 
Even if dear Beatrix had nothing 
exciting to tell her, she had a very curi- 
ous piece of news to impart to dear Bea- 
trix. So she gathered herself together, 
and made her way along a wide passage 
hung with the priceless old prints which 
had overflowed from the lower rooms, to 
the bedroom of the daughter of the 
house. 

Beatrix was sitting on the edge of a 
four-post bed, in a pink, transparent 
nightgown, her little feet in heelless 
slippers. Ona table at her elbow there 
was a just placed breakfast tray. Fresh 
from sleep, with her fair hair all about 
her shoulders, Beatrix, the one alive and 
exquisite thing in that too-large, too- 
lofty, pompous room, looked like a 
single rosebud in a geometrically de- 
signed garden. 

“Come aldng, Brownie,” she said, 
stretching herself with catlike grace, 
“and talk to me while I feed.” 

“You'll put something on, dear, wont 
you?” 

“No, dear Brownie, I wont. No one 
can spy into the room, and there isn’t 
a single portrait of a man on the walls. 
So please don’t fuss. It’s far too hot for 
a dressing-gown, and in my case, why 
should I hide my charms from you?” 
She laughed at her wholly justified con- 
ceit, gave herself a very friendly nod 
in a pier-glass in the distance and 
poured out a cup of coffee. 

Amelia Keane could never at any 
time, even in her isolated spinster days 
in the heart of the country, have brought 
herself to wear such an excuse for a 
nightgown. Flannel was her wear. She 
was, as usual, more than a little uneasy 
at the all-conquering individualism and 
supreme naturalness of-the girl to whom 
she utterly subjected herself. With the 
slightest shrug of her shoulders—she 
dared to do nothing further—she put 
the dressing-gown that she had offered 
back in its place, and sat down. At any 
rate, she could assure herself that she 
had endeavored to do her duty. 

“You came in earlier than I expected 
last night, dear,” she said, throwing the 
obvious bait of her insatiable curiosity. 

Beatrix laughed again. ‘Why don’t 
you say that you’re dying to know what 
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happened, and lay awake all night mak- 
ing up exciting stories, Brownie?” 

Mrs. Keane almost succeeded in look- 
ing dignified. “You know that I’m very, 
very much against these late visits to 
bachelor rooms,” she said, “and have 
always done my best to dissuade you 
from making them. Therefore I can 
truly say that I’m far from being curious 
and am unable to feel any sort of ex- 
citement.” 


EATRIX bent forward and touched 
her companion’s cheek with an affec- 
tionate hand. ‘Good for you, dear old 
wiseacre. You'll never have to take anv 


blame for my blazing indiscretions; so. 


don’t worry; and as you don’t feel any 
interest in my adventures, I wont bother 
you with them.” 

Keen disappointment took the place 
of dignity. “I hope the time will never 
come,” said Mrs. Keane, “when you'll 
cease to make me your confidante, 
dear.” 

Feeling that she had teased the little, 
naive, narrow-minded, well-meaning 
and very human woman enough, Beatrix 
finished her coffee and lighted a ciga- 
rette. ‘‘Last night Sutherland York 
dropped his pose,” she said. “I hadn’t 
ever taken the trouble to analyze the rea- 
son why I went to his studio, but think- 
ing it over now, I see that it was because 
I knew that sooner or later his assump- 
tion of super-refined Bohemianism 
would break down, and I wanted to be 
there to see the smash. Well, dear 
Brownie, I saw it. I also heard it and, 
to go into the exact details, I felt it— 
on my shoulder.” She put her right 
hand on the spot, as though the touch of 
his lips still stung her. 

Amelia Keane gasped. 
mean that he kissed—” 

“Yes, I do. Just here. I think of 
consulting a specialist on the matter.” 

“My dear!” 

Beatrix got up, walked across the 
wide room and stood in front of the 
pier-glass. For a moment she stood in 
frank and open admiration of herself. 
She had a keenly appreciative eye for 
beautiful things. Then she walked 
about the room like a young Diana, her 
heels rapping as she went. “It wasn’t 


“Vou don’t 
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so amusing as I hoped it might be,” she 
added. “Scratch a gentleman, and you 
find the man. Break the veneer of a 
cad, and you discover the beast. D’you 
think witch-hazel is strong enough to 
cleanse the spot?” 

“He dared to kiss you! I can hardly 
believe it.” Mrs. Keane looked like a 
pricked balloon. “Surely you'll never 
go near him again now.” 

“Only if I can get a policeman to go 
with me, or an inspector of nuisances. 
Brownie, dear, my occasional evenings 
with art and old armor are over. I must 
find some other excuse for kreaking all 
the rules that hedge round the life of 
an ex-débutante.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Mrs. Keane. 
“T’ve only seen that man once, and ‘he 
reminded me of a person who used to go 
down the area of my London house and 
trv to persuade the maids to buy 
imitation jewelry on the installment 
plan.” 

Beatrix burst into a ripple of laugh- 
ter. “Well done, Brownie. That’s per- 
fect—perfect.” 


ND now the hen-like lady gathered 
her scattered wits together and 
came up to her own little surprise. ‘‘It’s 
quite time that episode is at an end, my 
dear,” she said. ‘Only about ten min- 
utes after you drove away last night your 
Aunt Honoria bore down upon me. 
May I say that without giving offense?” 
Beatrix drew up. short. ‘Aunt 
Honoria!”’ 

“Ves; she came straight up to these 
apartments, looking more like a beauti- 
ful eagle than ever,—my heart fell 
straight into my boots,—and asked, or 
rather demanded, to see you.” 

“Aunt Honoria! But yesterday she 
was staying with the Bordens at Mor- 
ristown.” 

Mrs. Keane was delighted to find that 
she held a full hand. “I said that you 
were out. My dear, she didn’t take my 
word for it. She marched, or rather 
sailed, along the passage to your room 
and stabbed your empty bed with her 
long, thin fingers. Of course, I fol- 
lowed. Then she turned to me and said: 
‘Where is she?’ I’m sure she didn’t 
add ‘woman,’ but she as good as did. 
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She always does. I was terrified. I 
felt like a shoplifter before the Lord 
Chief Justice. ‘She always reminds me 
of a great legal dignitary, with her 
snow-white hair and aquiline nose and 
the cold, direct gaze.” 

“Thank you, Brownie, dear, for your 
very charming literary touch, but please 
go on.” 

Beatrix was really interested and curi- 
ous. Her Aunt Honoria Vanderdyke, 
the outstanding figure in New York’s 
most exclusive society, at whose entrance 
into her box at the opera the whole 
house very nearly rose to its feet, did 
nothing without a very strong motive. 

“T tried to tell a lie,—I did indeed,— 
but somehow it stuck in my throat. 
Under those two mind-searching eyes I 
had to say that you had driven away 
with Mr. Sutherland York.” 

“Well, this is interesting!” 

“*Ah! she said. ‘Indeed! And how 
often. has Miss Vanderdyke stained her- 
self with the paint of that mountebank ?” 
‘IT really do not know,’ I replied. 
‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘That will do.’ 
And then she went, or rather floated, 
out of your bedroom and along the pas- 
sage. I watched her from the gallery 
as she went downstairs and through the 
door and away. A wonderful woman! 
If only Queen Elizabeth had been a 
lady, she might have looked like her. I 
honestly confess, my dear—” 

Beatrix held up one pink-nailed 
finger. “Brownie,” she said, “I feel it 
in my bones that there is going to be a 
row in the family. I’ve been seen going 
into York’s studio, Aunt Honoria has 
heen informed. She heard that I had 
come to town—came to spy—” 

“Oh, not spy, dear. She could never 
spy!” 

“No, that’s true. Inquire first-hand, 
then. And now I suppose she’s gone 
home to—” 


Beatrix’s 


THE telephone-bell rang. 
eyes gleamed with fun and a sort of 
“Brownie, I’ll bet 


impish amusement. 
that’s Mother!” 

Mrs. Keane rose. “Oh, no, my dear. 
Why should it be? It’s the dressmaker, 
of course.” All the same she hesitated 
apprehensively. 
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“Well, ll bet you. The row is sim- 
mering.” 

Mrs. Keane nearly. dropped the re- 
ceiver. “It is your mother,” she said. 
“She asks for you. And, oh, dear me, 
how icy her voice is!” 

Beatrix picked up the telephone, sat 
herself down in a comfortable little 
rocking-chair and crossed one round 
leg over the other in a most leisurely 
way. She looked like a water-color by 
Van Beers come to life. 

“Good-morning, Mamma! How 
sweet of you to call me up! I shall be 
glad to get away from the glare of the 
streets and reek of gasoline, but I can’t 
leave until to-morrow. I must try on 
my costume twice before then 
I’m very sorry, Mamma darling 
Well, give Father my love and tell him 
that he simply must curb his impatience 
to see me, because it’s absolutely neces- 

J Aunt Honoria! Is Aunt 
Honoria there? Give my very best 
love to Aunt Honoria. But it will be 
impossible for me to leave town at once. 
Well, then, expect to see me to tea to-° 
morrow. Au revoir, Mamma. I wish 
I could stay for a longer chat, but I’m 
just on my way out, with so much 
to do.” 

She rang off and burst out laughing. 
“A very good thing you were not bet- 
ting, Brownie.” 

“Did Mrs. Vanderdyke sound—” 

“Angry? Yes, in a white heat.” 

“And is it about last night?” 

“Yes, obviously, and probably the 
others. There has been a family coun- 
cil; that’s easy to guess. Scandal has 
been at work. Isn’t it absurd?” 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” cried Mrs. 
Keane, who dreaded _ disturbances, 
would do anything in her power to keep 
trouble away from her charge, to whom 
she was genuinely attached, and saw 
starvation facing her if she were to lose 
her position. “How very unfortunate 
and distressing all this is! And, oh, 
my dear, how could you talk to your 
mother like that?” 

“My dear good Brownie,” said Bea- 
trix, tipping off the end of her cigarette, 
“what’s the use of belonging to this 
generation, if I can’t keep my parents 
in their place?” 


’ 











She rose, and 
“Oh, please 
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CHAPTER III 


T the moment Beatrix’s maid was 
getting a bath ready for her and 
was waiting in a marble room 

filled with the pleasant aroma of scented 
bath-salts, Pelham Franklin wandered 
into the dining-room of his studio‘ apart- 
ment with his friend Malcolm Fraser. 
Both men were in pajamas, and even 
then welcomed the occasional soft puff 
of air that came through the open win- 
dow. Another hot day had fallen upon 
the city, and a blistering sun was al- 
ready high in a cloudless sky. 

The dining-room, like the studio and 
the passages, was filled with antlered 
heads and stuffed tarpon, and the skins 
of bears and tigers. There was some- 
thing finely and healthily inartistic 
about the whole place, which more 
nearly resembled the workrooms of a 
naturalist than anything else. The same 
note was struck by Franklin, who, with 
his broad shoulders and deep chest, his 
six feet of wiry body and small head, 
was obviously nothing but a man, and 
not one who had ever been accused of 
being handsome, either. He shuddered 
at the word, except when it was applied 
to the royal mate of a fallow deer. All 
the same, he caught all discriminating 
eyes for the shortness of his thick, dark 
hair, the cleanness and humor of his 
gray, deep-set eyes, the rather aggres- 
sive squareness .of his jaw, the small, 
soldierly mustache that covered a short 
upper lip, and the strong white teeth 
that gleamed beneath it when he 
laughed or was very angry. He had the 
look, too, of a man who mostly sleeps 
out under the sky, and the sun-baked 
skin of one who is not chained to a city 
or doomed to the petty slavery of the 
social push. 

“This confounded city!” he said. 
“This time eight days ago we were well 
out to sea. If I hadn’t been ass enough 
to put the yacht back for another stock 
of tobacco, the mail would have waited 
and grown stale. Rotten bad luck, 
eh?” 

Fraser grinned ironically. “If it was 
a question of my having to chuck a few 
fish and give up two or three weeks of 
the open sea to come to the city to see 
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about adding a million or two to my 
capital, d’you think I’d be grumbling 
about it?” 

“But you’re such a mercenary brute. 
You think of nothing but money.” 

“Yes, and the only reason you’re not 
mercenary is that you don’t have to 
think about it. Thanks, I’ll have a sau- 
sage. What are you going to do to- 
day?” 

Franklin groaned. “Sign deeds and 
things most of the morning at the law- 
yers’, having tried to make out what the 
devil they mean, and after lunch I’m 
going to buy a_ Rolls-Royce. Say 
why ?” 

“T was going to say why.” 

“Well, I say why not?” 

“But you’ve got five cars already. 
You don’t want another.” 

“My dear chap, don’t rub it in. T 
can’t help being one of those unlucky 
beggars who’s got so much, through no 
fault. of his own, that he doesn’t want 
anything else. Don’t heave bricks at 
me when I wake up with a mild desire 
for something I don’t need. Encourage 
me. Help me to work up an interest 
in an expensive toy. Tempt me into 
getting rid of some of my superfluous 
cash. It helps some other feller, 
y know, and anyway, the only thing I’ve 
never done is to desire a Rolls-Royce, 
and I dreamed about it all night. Will 
you come and let me see if I can break 
your neck?” 

“All right! A good way of getting 
it in shape for to-morrow. You'll drive 
out to Greenwich, wont you?” 


RANKLIN looked up quickly from 

the plate which had been occupying 
his close attention. ‘‘Greenwich? Why 
Greenwich ?” 

Fraser grinned again. He seemed to 
find a lot of grim amusement in Frank- 
lin. ‘You read me a telegram that you 
sent off from the yacht accepting Mrs. 
Vanderdyke’s invitation for the Pastoral 
house-party.” 

“Oh Lord, yes!”. 

“But perhaps vou’ll have to undergo 
a slight operation or sit by the bedside 
of a sick relative, or something.” 

“No, I shall go. I promised Ida Lar- 
pent I’d meet her there.” 
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“Oh!” said Fraser dryly. “I see.” 
He hoped to draw further details. 

But Franklin let it go. He wasn’t 
one of the breed who kissed and told, 
and he didn’t discuss the women who 
came in and out of his life, even with 
his best friends. . There were so many 
far more vital things to talk about. 

“By Jove!” said Fraser, going off at 
a tangent. “I envy you this house- 
party. You'll see the daughter.” 

“Well, that wont worry me much.” 
Franklin had passed from sausages to 
Virginia ham and was still going 
strong. 

“Maybe not. Your attention is occu- 
pied. It would worry me a whole lot, 
though. That girl has a strange effect 
on me—always has, ever since I met her. 
That was before she left this country 
to be put to school in England. I only 
have to catch her eyes to begin to 
tremble at the knees. Ever had that 
queer sensation ?” 

“Twice,” said Franklin, 
other cup of coffee. 

“Who were they?” 

“One was a tiger.in the Indian bial: 
and the other a crazy Chinaman run- 
ning amok in San Francisco. Théy both 
made my knees waggle.” 

Fraser lighted a cigarette, inhaled a 
mouthful of smoke and let it dribble 
through his nostrils. The first ciga- 
rette is worth going through breakfast 
to achieve. “Well,” he said, without 
any of the self-consciousness that gener- 
ally goes with, the pulling down of the 
fourth wall, “I don’t mind telling you, 
Pel, old man, but I’d give ten years of 
my life to marry Beatrix Vanderdyke.” 

“An expensive hobby,” said Franklin. 

“Ves, quite. But I knew her when 
she was a little slip of a thing, before 
she realized what it meant to bear that 
dollar-weighted name. She was the 
sweetest kid I ever saw. She might 
have been left behind by the fairies. I 
watched the gradual change take place 
in her, and the disastrous effect of gov- 
ernesses who licked the blacking off 
her boots and the army of servants who 
treated her as though she were the First 
National Bank come to life. I was one 
of the people, almost unnoticed, who 
stood on the pier and watched her sail 


taking an- 


for England with her mother and father 
and their retinue. 

“Since her return, and during the 
time that she was a débutante and 
every newspaper in the country knelt 
at her feet, I have met her perhaps" a 
dozen times—the opera, the horse-show, 
the races and so on. She has given me 
two fingers and half a smile. She has 
been utterly and absolutely spoiled. 
She doesn’t seem to be even distantly 
related to the little girl with the fairy 
face I used to play with in the 
country. 

“And that’s vhy I should like to 
marry her, and would make a huge 
sacrifice to do it. You may laugh and 
call me all sorts of a fool, but I should 
like to make it my business to chip off 
the outer layer of artificiality and affec- 
tation which has been plastered all over 
her by her training and atmosphere. 
I would willingly die in hefty middle- 
age in order to bring back into that girl’s 
eyes once more the look that she used 


? 


to have as a child, so help me! 


Wit extreme surprise Franklin 
watched his usually unemotional 
friend get up and walk over to the 


window... His voice had shaken with 
deep feeling, and there was a sincerity 
so profound in the sudden disclosure of 
his soul that it put him outside the re- 
gion of chaff. And so Franklin left 
him alone and swallowed the badinage 
which he had intended to throw. at him. 
“Ye gods!” he thought. “I wonder if 
I shall ever meet a woman who. will 
make me think such things as that, or 
go the eighth of an inch out of my way. 
I rather wish I could.” ~ He possessed 
enough humor and imagination to know 
that he was not unlike the girl under 
discussion—that he, like her, had been 
born in surroundings that were pecu- 
liarly artificial and altogether unlike 
those of the average man, that the 
enormous wealth-to which he had suc- 
ceeded made any sort of effort unneces- 
sary and left him without the urgent - 
incentive for the good and_ glorious 
grapple for a place in the sun which 
made most of his countrymen prove 
themselves and their worth. 

He led the way into the studio where 
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all that his life could show hung on the 
walls. Each head and each stuffed fish 
and every one of the skins had its inter- 
est, but as he looked around. the huge 
room, he told himself that they all 
came to very little and proved that he 
was a fine example of a man who had 
done nothing but play games. His toys 
were very empty and meaningless. A 
new and curious impatience with himself 
came over him. “Lord!” he thought. 
“T wonder when I shall begin to live!” 


CHAPTER IV 


left the house with Mrs. 

Keane and walked down to Fifty- 
seventh Street. To the relief of the gasp- 
ing city, a phalanx of dark clouds had 
put out the sun. A storm which had 
burst with great violence over West- 
chester County was bearing slowly down. 
The air was heavy and windless, and the 
gasoline vapor from the motor-traffic 
hung like an oily veil everywhere. 
The seats in the Park were filled with 
listless people. Men sat on the tops of 
’busses with their coats off. The very 
trees looked tired and sapless. 

“TI wonder how soon we shall get the 
storm,” said Beatrix. 

Mrs. Keane fanned herself with an 
envelope. “The sooner the better. This 
heat is unbearable. Don’t you think, 
dear, that you-can leave town to-night? 
I’m longing to get back to the country.” 

Beatrix crossed the street. The only 
cool figure in the city was that of the 
rather too plump young woman who 
stood naked and unashamed over the 
fountain in the geometrical open space 
in front of the Plaza. “Oh yes, I could, 
of course,” she said, “but if you can put 
up with another night here, I wont. I’m 
not going to allow Mother and Father 
and Aunt Honoria to imagine I’m- awed 
by them—that would be weak. For the 
sake of the whole of the younger gen- 
eration I must maintain my attitude of 
complete independence.” She glanced 
at the line of automobiles which were 
drawn up outside the famous shop in 
Fifty-seventh Street. “The Dames from 
Virginia seem to be keeping Raoul fairly 


|: was twelve o’clock before Beatrix 


Lester - 
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busy. I rather hope that Tubby will 
be here to-day. She is such fun.” 


““TUBBY” was the nickname which 

had been given to the astute 
woman who had started her dressmak- 
ing business in London and extended it 
to New York—a woman who had mar- 
ried an Englishman of title and who, 
with consummate art and the assistance 
of an imaginative press-agent, ran her- 
self as though she were an actor-man- 
ager and her shops as though they were 
theaters. She charged enormous prices 
and had achieved the reputation of 
offering gowns which were the very 
acme of fashion. 

When Beatrix entered her establish- 
ment, there was a Stir and a rustle among 
a collection of tall, willowy and rather 
insolent young women who were lolling 
about, and a whisper of “Miss Vander- 
dyke!” was passed from one to the 
other. Tubby’s deputy wabbled for- 
ward—herself a lady of very generous 
proportions who shone, like a fat seal, in 
very shiny satin. “Oh, good morning, 
Miss Vanderdyke!” she said deferen- 
tially. ‘Your costume is well advanced. 
Will you be good enough to step up- 
stairs ?” 

Beatrix nodded. 
day?” she asked. 

The seal-like lady looked as though 
she had received a prod from a sharp 
fork. - “No,” she said, “her ladyship is 
feeling the strain of an even more than 
usually busy season. She is undergoing 
a rest-cure. As you know, she’s very 
high-strung.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Beatrix. 

Followed by Mrs. Keane, she went up 
a wide stzircase painted white and ar- 
rived at what Tubby invariably called 
the “atelier,” on the first floor. Here 
the Virginia Dames, to whom Beatrix 
had referred, were undergoing the ap- 
parently exciting process of being tried 
on. There were perhaps a dozen women 
in the large room, -and each one was 
surrounded by fitters sticking pins into 
various parts of her and paying no sort 
of attention to the suggestions or the 
protests of their victim. 

Presently a very special girl came for- 
ward with the Shakespearean costume 


“Is Tubby here to- 
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that was being carried out, or “pro- 
duced,” as Tubby would say, for 
Beatrix. It was a sort of Titania cos- 
tume, white, loose and airy, with a shim- 
mer here and there of silver, which 
could very easily have been made 
at home for a mere nothing. The 
special girl, with a quiet “If you will 
allow me,” unhooked Beatrix’s frock, 
murmuring one or two well-turned 
compliments as to her figure, and 
helped her into the robe that was to 
cause a sénsation in the Queen Anne 
gardens of the Vanderdyke country- 
house. 

Utterly unconscious of the other 
women in the room, Beatrix swept up to 
the astonished Mrs. Keane and in a high, 
clear voice, cried out: “ ‘Set your heart 
at rest; the fairy land buys not the 
child of me. His mother was a votaress 
of my order; and in the spiced Indian 
air, by night, full often hath she gos- 
sip’d by my side, and sat with me on 
Neptune’s yellow sands, marking the 
embarked traders on the flood; when 
we have laughed to see the sails conceive 
and grow big-bellied with the wanton 
wind—’ ” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Mrs. Keane. 
“Do remember that there are people 
present. That may be Shakespeare, but 
really his choice of words is very 
shocking.” 

Beatrix burst out laughing. “You 
should have waited for the next few 
lines, Brownie. Even J am going to 
blush when I spout them under the 
trees. —Yes,” she went on to the girl, 
“T think this costume will do quite well. 
Don’t -forget to let me have a wand. 
The wreath I’ll make myself of real 
flowers. Shall I have to come again?” 

“No, Miss Vanderdyke, there’s noth- 
ing to do now except the silver belt, 
and we needn’t trouble you as to that.” 

“Well,” said Beatrix, “I shall leave 
town to-morrow directly after lunch. Be 
sure you send the dress round to my 
house in good time. Thank you. Good 
morning.” 

Mrs. Keane gave a little cry. “Oh, 
you’ve forgotten to put on your frock, 
dear,” she said. 

“Have I? It’s so hot it didn’t seem 
necessary.” 


EATRIX came back. She had al- 

ready gone halfway to the staircase 
in what was a most bewitching undress. 
She never could resist the temptation of 
putting Mrs. Keane on _ tenter-hooks. 
She stepped into her frock and sub- 
mitted to being.hooked up. She noticed 
that the girl who had “tried her on” 
looked very pale and tired. “Aren’t you 
going away?” she asked. 

A rather wan smile passed over the 
girl’s pretty face. ‘No, Miss Vander- 
dyke, not this year.” 

“What, you aren’t going to take any 
holiday at all?” 

The girl shook her head. “My 
mother has been very ill, and doctor’s 
bills—” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Beatrix. “What’s 
your name?” 

“Mary Nicholson.”. 

Beatrix went over to Mrs. Keane, who 
was examining a Paris model between 
the windows. She opened a bag which 
hung on the elderly lady’s arm and took 
out a check-book. Armed with this, she 
made her way over to a desk, sat down 
and wrote a check for five hundred dol- 
lars, payable to the girl, whom she had 
seen constantly on duty since the pre- 
vious October. This she slipped into an 
envelope and wrote on it, “Please take 
a little holiday to oblige me?” Having 
returned the check-book to the ample 
bag in which Mrs. Keane kept enough 
necessities to provide against shipwreck, 
she slipped the envelope into the girl’s 
hand and said: ‘“‘Good-by. Let me know 
about your mother.” 


c* the way downstairs the first crash 

of thunder broke over the city, and 
heavy rain beat against the window. 
“We shall have to drive home,” said 


Beatrix. 
taxi?” 

Beatrix joined her companion under 
the shop’s awning, from the corners of 
which the rain came down in long 
streams. The uniformed man, with 
“Raoul” on his hat, was making frantic 
endeavors ‘to. obtain a cab, but. without 
success. The line of taxies outside the 
Great Northern Hotel had been taken. 

“I’m afraid we shall have to wait,” 
said Mrs. Keane. 


“Will you ask them to call a 
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“T don’t mind the rain,” said Beatrix. 
“Let’s walk.” 

“I’d so much rather not, dear,” said 
Mrs. Keane. “Getting wet always 
brings on my rheumatism, and will abso- 
lutely spoil my dress. Have patience 
for at least five minutes.” 

“D’you think I can?” asked Beatrix. 
“Five minutes is a long time.” 

Two men drove by in a very new and 
beautiful limousine. The one who was 
not driving turned around and saw the 
two ladies standing under the awning. 
The car slowed down, turned and came 
smoothly up to Raoul’s. Fraser jumped 
out and stood bareheaded in front of 
Beatrix. 

“How d’you do?” he said. “Pretty 
bad storm, this. Can we drive you any- 
where?” 

“Oh, hello!” said ‘Beatrix. “I 
thought I recognized you. Yes, it’ll be 
awfully kind of you to give us a lift. 
Taxies seem to be at a premium. Mrs. 
Lester Keane—Mr. Malcolm Fraser.” 

“How d’you do?” said Mrs. Keane, 
the thought of rheumatism and a spoiled 
dress at the back of her cordiality. “It 
is very kind of you to come to our 
rescue.” 

Fraser beamed at Beatrix. His whole 
whimsical, sincere and honest personal- 
ity paid deference to her loveliness. 
“You owe me~nothing,” he said. “I 
wish you did. I only happened to see 
you standing here. It’s Franklin’s 
car.” ; 

Beatrix smiled back at him. He still 
seemed to her to be the self-constituted 
brother—the round-faced, serious boy 
who used to look after her sled and 
carry her skates and make himself gen- 
erally and generously useful. “You 
have a gift for happening to see people 
when they need you, Malcolm,” she said, 
and he was amply rewarded. 


fe RAN EIN got out of the car and 
came to meet Beatrix as she led the 
way under the rain-splashed awning. 
“How are we to thank you, Mr. 
Franklin?” Beatrix held out a most gra- 


cious hand. “You came just at the mo- 
ment when I was going to plow through 
all this wet.” 

“You’d have been soaked to the skin 
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in about a minute,” he said. “It’s tropi- 
cal.” He held open the door of the 
limousine. } 

He showed a touch of reproof at her 
impatience which Beatrix was quick to 
catch. She remembered that invariably 
when she had met him there had been a 
suggestion of antagonism in his manner. 
For some reason she was not, she knew, 
altogether to his liking. It amused her. 
“Tl ride in front, if I may,” she said, 
with the mischievous intention of seeing 
whether he would try to coerce her as 
he had done once before, “but I’ll wait 
until you get in.” 

He too remembered the incident at a 
dance the year before when he had told 
her that she was sitting in a dangerous 
draught and asked her to move, and she 
had declined. He stood up to her; this 
spoiled, willful girl needed a master. 
Ne felt an impish desire to prevent her 
from getting her own way. “I’d rather 
you rode inside,” he replied. “Then 
there’ll be no chance of your getting 
wet.” 

“Please let me ride in front,” said 
Beatrix, and a bewitching smile and a 
little upward look of appeal settled the 
matter. ; 

Franklin returned to his seat, and 
when Beatrix was in, made a long arm 
over her knees and shut the door with a 
bang. ‘What a girl!” he said to him- 
self. “As pretty as paint; but, ye gods, 
how she needs the spurs.” 

Disappointed that Beatrix was not 
with him, Fraser handed Mrs. Keane in 
and yelled, through another crash of 
thunder: ‘Go ahead, Pel!” 

“Where may I drive you?” 

“Anywhere you like,” said Beatrix 
airily. “I’ve nothing to do.” 

The rain was running im streams 
along the gutters, and the day had gone 
as dark as though it were late evening. 
The sidewalks were deserted, and people 
who had been caught were huddling 
under doorways. A clean, fresh smell 
had taken the place of stale gasoline. 

Franklin was nonplused. He looked 
around and saw the girl’s delicately cut 
profile with its short nose blunted at the 
tip, its rather full, red lips and round 
chin. She was sitting with her shoul- 
ders back, her head held high and an air 
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of supreme unconcern. In no part of 
the world, under any sort of sky, under 
any kind of condition, had he seen a 
girl so delightful to the eye and so irri- 
tating to the temper. He and Fraser 
were on their way home, and two men 
were going to lunch with them. It 
didn’t matter to her whether he were on 
his way to a wedding or a funeral. She 
had nothing to do. 


E sent the car forward, turned it 

into Fifth Avenue and drove up to 
the Vanderdyke house. Its great doors 
were boarded up, and no footman was 
ready to spring out with a huge 
umbreila. 

“I’m quite happy,” 
“May I sit here until this downpour re- 
laxes a little? It’s a very nice car.” 

Franklin sent out a big laugh. This 
young woman took the biscuit. It might 
go on pouring for an hour—but she was 
quite happy ; she had nothing to do; and 
therefore he must cry a halt to life and 
its obligations and engagements and be 
content, and even thankful, to sit at her 
side until such time as it pleased her 
and the storm to make a move. : 

“Please sit here as long as you like,” 
he said. “Fraser and I have some men 
coming to lunch at one o’clock. Will 
you excuse me if we get out and leave 
you?” 

“Of course,” said Beatrix, without 
allowing him to see the remotest inkling 
of the fact that ‘she knew how much he 
would love to treat her as though she 
were an unbroken colt. “Before you 
have to go, tell me about to-morrow. 
You'll drive, I suppose? I saw your 
name on Mother’s list for the Pastoral 
house-party, and she told me that you 
had agreed to play a small part.” 

“Ves, I shall drive,” said Franklin, 
running his eyes over her curiously. 
How beautiful she was, and how badly 
she stood in need of coming up against 
love or grief. ‘“Fraser’s an old friend 
of yours, it appears,” he added, looking 
at. his watch. 

“Indeed, yes. But Mother doesn’t 
know my old friends.” 

“T see.” He knew that his implied 
question as to why Fraser was not in- 
cluded in the house-party was an- 


said Beatrix. 
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swered. This girl might have served as 
secretary to an ambassador or have been 
a leader of society for twenty years. 
Then he opened the door of the car 
and stood bareheaded in the downpour. 
“T hope you wont be obliged to sit here 
long,” he said. “I'll send a man along 
to look after the car. Good-by.” 
“Good-by,” said Beatrix, with a per- 
fectly straight face, but laughing at 
him with her eyes. “Thank you so much 
for rescuing and looking after two lone 
females.” 
“Come on, 
shortly. 
And Fraser, wondering what sort of 
madness had attacked his friend, mur- 


Fraser,” said Franklin 


‘mured- things to the equally amazed 


elderly lady, bowed to the calm, slight, 
alluring figure in front of the car, and 
went. 

Beatrix watched. them duck their 
heads against the slanting rain which 
bounced up from the pavement and 
hurry away. (“I like him for that,” she 
thought. “I didn’t think he’d do it.” 
Then she picked up the speaking-tube 
and called out: ‘Brownie, so that you 
sha’n’t get rheumatism and spoil your 
dress, we’re going to enjoy this shelter 
until the rain stops. And by the way, I 
think the house-party’s going to be 
fairly interesting, after all.” 


CHAPTER V 


TT Vanderdyke house at Green- 
wich was built upon a point which 
jutted out into the Sound. It 
was not merely a house; it was an edi- 
fice—a great florid, stiff stone building 
which might easily have been a town 
hall, a public library, a museum, a luna- 
tic asylum or a hospital. It had a 
peculiar green roof and many turrets, 
and it formed a land-mark which could 
be seen for miles from all parts of the 
country. 

A long drive through beautifully 
wooded gardens ablaze with lilac and 
rhododendron, and wide lawns bespat- 
tered with uncountable groups of erect 
tulips, did much to soften the angular 
pomposity of the barrack which had 
been built by Beatrix’s grandfather. 
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Stone pergolas covered with climbing 
roses on the point of bursting into 
bloom shot out from the house and hid 
the ample stables and garages. An in- 
spiring and invigorating view of the 
Sound caught the eye through the trees. 
There had been a belated spring, after 
a long and cantankerous winter, but 
now all the trees and shrubs vied with 
each other, and the fresh green of them 
all was almost dazzling. The*chestnuts, 
especially, were prodigal with bloom 
and looked like great Christmas-trees 
thickly covered with bunches of white 
candles, and everywhere birds sang 
and went merrily about the little busi- 
ness of their lives. 

The car in which Beatrix and Mrs. 
Lester Keane drove up was followed 
closely by Franklin’s new Rolls-Royce, 
in the limousine of which all his bag- 
gage was stacked. Franklin, who had 
been driving, sprang out and opened the 
door of the other car. “I’ve been dog- 
ging your heels,” he said, “and inciden- 
tally getting all your dust. How d’you 
do?” 


“Ton’t blame me for the dust,” said 


Beatrix. ‘Why didn’t you overtake us 
and finish the journey in bright conver- 
sation with the two grateful and admir- 
ing females to whom you behaved like 
a knight errant yesterday? You and I 
always seem to have a great deal to talk 
about, don’t we?” 

They passed a double line of men- 
servants and went into the large hall to- 
gether. Mrs. Keane gave one quick 
glance around, and imitating a rabbit 
which hears the approach of an enemy, 
scuttled across to the elaborate staircase 
and hurried away. Mrs. Vanderdyke— 
a very finished, rather too tall, insist- 
ently slight woman who never raised her 
voice and seldom laughed and seemed 
to be continually watching herself in a 
mental looking-glass—met them. Her 
dark hair was dressed as carefully as a 
salad. Her perfectly correct and well- 
balanced face was as well painted as the 
cover of a magazine, and without any 
undue compression she wore a white 
frock which might have been made for 
a girl of twenty-four. She gave her left 
hand to Beatrix and placed a mere sug- 
gestion of a kiss’on her left ear. ‘So 


you’ve come,” she said. Her right hand 
she gave to Franklin, to whom she 
added: ‘You are very welcome.” 

“Thanks,” said Franklin. “I’m de- 
lighted to be here.” 

And then Miss Honoria Vanderdyke 
sailed forward. With her white. hair, 
thin, thoroughbred face, rather frail, 
tall figure and old-fashioned dress, she 
might have stepped out of one of Jane 
Austen’s books. Without any attempt 
to act the part, she looked every inch 
the great lady and stood frankly and 
proudly for all that- was best of the 
generation which is scoffingly referred to 
as mid-Victorian. She too gave Beatrix 
a perfunctory greeting and the merest 
peck on the cheek, and turned with the 
utmost graciousness to Franklin. “I’m 
very glad to see you,” she said. “Your 
father and I were old friends. I hope 
we may know each other better.” 

Franklin bowed over her hand. In 
all his travels he had rarely seen a 
woman who so well lived up to his ideas 
of dignity and beauty grown old grace- 
fully. “Thank you very much,” he said. 
“You're very kind.” 

Then Mr. Vanderdyke made his ap- 
pearance—the mere husk of a man, 
uneager, hypochondriacal, melancholy- 
looking, gray-headed, with a white-mus- 
tache every hair of which seemed to be 
in a state of utter depression. Com- 
pletely ignoring his daughter, he gave 
a limp hand to Franklin. “I’m glad to 
see you,” he-said, without any warmth, 
and then backed away and began to look 
at Beatrix with an expression of such 
pained surprise that she almost burst 


out laughing. 


ER whole reception by the family 
proved to her that she,was now re- 
garded by them as the prodigal daugh- 
ter. There was obviously going to be a 
scene, presently. Well, she didn’t care. 
She could hold her own against all of 
them. She almost wished that there was 
enough in her relations with Sutherland 
York to warrant their disturbed feelings. 
It was like eating an egg without salt 
to proceed into a row without a cause. 
“T dare say you’d like to go up to 
your room at once,” said Mrs. Vander- 
dyke. 
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Franklin bowed, smiled and followed 
the footman upstairs. 

Through the French windows Beatrix 
caught sight of a number of people hav- 
ing tea on one of the terraces. She 
made no effort to join them, but sat on 
the edge of a long, narrow table and 
selected a magazine. Beneath her short 
frock rather more than two delicate 
ankles showed themselves. Her father 
irritably acknowledged that he had 
never seen her so lovely, so cool, so self- 
possessed or more utterly desirable in 
her first sweet flush of beauty and youth. 
She seemed to say: “Come on, all of 
you, and get it over, and then let there 
be peace.” 

Her challenge was eagerly accepted 
by her mother, who looked round to see 
that the hall was deserted of guests and 
servants, and then closed down upon 
Beatrix with more anger in her eyes 
than the girl had ever before seen in 
them. 

“T don’t quite know what’s to be done 
with you,” she said. 

“T thought it was agreed that I shall 
play Titania,” replied Beatrix, glancing 
up with an air of mild surprise.- “I’ve 
brought a charming costume with me.” 

Aunt Honoria joined in. “In my 
opinion, the moment is ill-chosen for 
this unpleasant business. It might bet- 
ter have been reserved until our guests 
are changing for dinner. However, 
there’s every excuse for your mother’s 
impatience, Beatrix, and as the matter 
is one about which we all feel very 
deeply, it will be well for you to take it 
seriously.” 

Beatrix gave a little bow. 

“In the history of the family,” said 
Mr. Vanderdyke, with more feeling than 
anyone had ever seen him display, 
“never before has one of its women been 
connected with a scandal.” 


EATRIX laid down the magazine. 

“Somebody said that scandal comes 
from the mouth of Ananias.” She gave 
them all the epigram for what it was 
worth. 

Her mother spoke again. ‘Aunt 
Honoria has had a letter from a friend 
of hers, telling her that you’ve been seen 
going into the apartment of a portrait- 
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painter, called Sutherland York, late at 
night.” 
“And coming out,” added her father. 
“T should naturally come out,” said 
Beatrix, smiling at him as though he 
had said an _ unintentionally comic 


thing. 


“It has been reported to me,” said 
Aunt Honoria, “that as often as once a 
week during the winter and spring 
you've visited this man alone at night. 
You don’t deny that?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Good God!” said Mr. Vanderdyke. 

“And you don’t deny that you were 
there last night?” 

“The night before last,” said Bea- 


‘trix quietly. 


Mrs. Vanderdyke almost raised her 
voice. “What you could see in a flam- 
boyant creature of that type—” 

“That isn’t the point,” said Aunt 
Honoria. ‘We are not concerned as to 
whether Beatrix has developed vulgar 
tastes and has found this painter at- 
tractive. We are concerned with the 
fact that for some utterly inadequate 
and inexcusable reason, she has sur- 
rounded our name with a network of 
vulgar gossip which, inevitably, will 
find its way into the papers.” 

“For the first time in history!” Mr. 
Vanderdyke almost wailed. 

“We're very jealous of our good 
name,” continued Aunt Honoria. 
“‘We’ve endeavored to set an example to 
society. It’s inconceivable to us that it 
should have been left to you, old enough 
as you are to appreciate the truth of 
things, to put a slur upon us, and with 
an obvious disregard for .our reputation 
become the subject of smoke-room gos- 
sip. I don’t think that even you could 
make me believe that you’ve played the 
fool with this picturesque person, who, 
I hear, makes professional love to the 
silly wives of men with more money 
than sense. I can see that you’ve been 
merely indulging your latent sense of 
adventure or trying to persuade yourself 
that you’ve been playing the heroine’s 
part in the romance.” 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Vanderdyke. 

Beatrix gave her a quick look. The 
implication of those two words hit her 
hard. But she said nothing, and gave 
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the white-haired lady another little 
bow. 

“A portrait-painting charlatan!”’ said 
Mr. Vanderdyke. 


AUNT HONORIA paid very little 
attention to these interruptions. 
“That’s my firm belief. Please God, 
I’m justified. You were asked to return 
last night, so that this most unfortunate 
business might be gone into quietly. 
You exercised the right of modern youth 
to tell us we might go to the devil. 
‘Let me assure you, my dear Beatrix, now 
that you’ve chosen to come, that we do 
not intend to be relegated to that per- 
son, even to oblige you. On the con- 
trary, the point that has been gone into 
during your absence is the place to 
which we are going to relegate you.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said 
Beatrix. 

Her mother put in “Probably not,” 
to the peculiar discussion which was 
being conducted, on the face of it, as 
though its subject were politics—with- 
out outward heat, angry gesture or 
raised voices, but with an intensity of 
feeling that made the air vibrate all 
round these four ultra-civilized people. 

“And I am very far from well,” said 
Mr. Vanderdyke with curious irrelevance. 

Beatrix very nearly laughed. ‘Dear 
old Daddy,” she said to herself, “how 
comic he can be!” 

“We came to a decision this morn- 
ing,” said Aunt Honoria, “in which I 
think you'll be interested. Your atti- 
tude over the telephone on top of my 
very inconvenient visit to New York 
the night before last,—of which, 
naturally, your companion told you,— 
was a pretty conclusive proof that 
you’re quite callous of what has been 
and will be said about you, and that 
you show no inclination to accept our 
demands, requests or pleadings to tone 
down your supreme individualism to a 
normal level and give up playing the 
ostrich in town. In short, my dear Bea- 
trix, we realize that unless we assert 
our authority this once and make it im- 
possible for you to get us all into a 
deeper scandal, you’ll continue to ‘carry 
on, either with York or some other 
equally. impossible person.” 


“I’m old enough to take care of my- 
self, I think,” said Beatrix. 

“We don’t,” said her mother. 

“Nor of us and the family reputa- 
tion,’”” added Aunt Honoria, ‘—which. 
as I’ve said already, is the point. You’l} 
go through with the Pastoral—that’ll 
avoid comment ; then you'll see a doctor, 
and it’ll be given out that your constitu- 
tion needs an entire change of air and 
scene. About a week after the present 
house-party has broken up, you’ll join 
me on a visit to my cottage in Vancou- 
ver, and there you'll spend a quiet, 
thoughtful year learning how to 
live from nature, with my devoted 
assistance.” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke punctuated this 
sentence of banishment with an inaudible 
comment. 

A sort of groan came from Mr. Van- 
derdyke. For he really adored his only 
child. 


Ws a supreme effort of will, Bea- 
trix controlled an almost over- 
whelming desire to scream at what was, 
to her way of thinking, a form of pun- 
ishment quite barbarian in its severity. 
She remained, instead, in an attitude of 
polite patience, determining to die 
rather than to show how awful the very 
thought of such an excommunication 
was to her, who was only really happy 
when in the whirl of town life. Her 
inherent honesty made her confess to 
herself that, little as she realized it at 
the time, she had laid herself open to 
every charge brought against her. She 
owned that her indiscretion had been 
colossal, and instantly dismissed all idea 
of giving her family a picture of the 
utter harmlessness of her relations with 
York. She disliked and regretted hav- 
ing brought the family name into the 
mouth of gossipers as much as the three 
people who stood over her, and she knew 
perfectly well that they fully intended 
to carry the punishment out to its bit- 
ter end. 

But—and here her fertile mind began 
to work—was there a single living per- 
son so foolish as to believe that she was 
made of the feeble stuff that knuckled 
down to the loss of one whole exciting 
season in town for the lack of a brain- 
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But when she stood in- 
side her room, heard the 
door shut and locked 
and saw Franklin with 
his white teeth gleam- 
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wave? Had she ever yet, either in the 
nursery or in school, so wanted in 
courage or in wit as not to have been 
able to carry out a quick and effective 
counterstroke against authority? Not 
she! 

She looked up, avoided the eyes of 
her father, mother and aunt—and saw 
Pelham Franklin in the gallery that ran 
arountl the hall. He was standing with 
his hands in his pockets, looking at a 
portrait of the Vanderdyke who had 
come over from Holland to lay the 
foundations of a great fortune. A sud- 
den impish and daring idea took pos- 
session of her. She would use this man 
as she had hitherto used any other 
likely person, to triumph over her pres- 
ent quandary, and trust to her invariable 
good luck to see her through. 

Acting, as usual, on impulse and 
not stopping to give a second’s 
thought to the complications that 
might be caused by it, she turned 
back with a sweet smile to the 
three people who stood wait- 
ing for her to speak. 
| “I’m very sorry about all 
this,” she said, “and I want ; 
you to be- 
lieve that 
I. had 
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tention of inspiring unpleasant remarks 
or putting you to all this pain. But 
you'll be glad to hear that this. story 
about my visits to Sutherland York is 
only half true 
— like most 
stories of the 
kind. It hasn’t 
occurred 
to you, has it, 
that more 
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than one man may live in York’s apart- 
ment-house, and that I may have been 
going to see another?” She saw, with a 
quicker “action of her heart, that Frank- 
lin was coming downstairs. 

“Tt makes no difference whether the 
man you went to see was York or an- 
other,” said Aunt Honoria in her most 
incisive way. “The fact remains that 
everyone is talking about your visits to 
some man, alone at night.” 

Franklin caught the words, gave a 
quick, sympathetic glance at Beatrix, 
whom he rather pitied,—he detested 
family rows,—and drew up to examine 
another picture, with well-simulated 
interest. 


BEATRIX began to enjoy herself. A 

wave of exhilaration swept over her. 
She had a surprise in store for her fam- 
ily that would transfer her from -the 
position of a prodigal daughter to that 
of a Joan of Arc, a Grace Darling, a 
Florence Nightingale. Never mind who 
paid! 

She raised her voice so that Franklin 
should hear her. “I would willingly 
and without any argument be sent to 
the backwoods for a-year if I’d made a 
fool of myself with a man like Suther- 
land York. He- was never anything 
more to me than a poseur and a freak, 
and as such he amused me. But what 
will you and all these people with nasty 
minds say if I tell you that I had every 
right to pay midnight visits to the man 
who lived in the studio opposite to 
York’s, and if there is anything attach- 
ing to our name it is not scandal, but 
romance ?” 

Franklin wheeled round. What on 
earth was the girl trying to suggest to 
save her skin? 

An amazing change came over the 
three accusers. They all knew that 
Franklin’s rooms were in the same build- 
ing as York’s—Franklin, the man whom 
they would rather see married into their 
family than anyone else alive. 

“W-what d’you mean ?” cried Mr. Van- 
derdyke, stammering in his eagerness. 

Mrs. Vanderdyke lost her perfect re- 
serve for once, and grasped her dgugh- 
ter’s arm. “Tell us! Tell us!” she 
cried. 
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Over Aunt Honoria’s face the begin- 
ning of a new understanding came. 
“What is this right, Beatrix?” she 
asked. ‘“‘What is it?” 

Beatrix came to the jump, rose to it 
and cleared it at a bound, with every 
drop of blood in her lovely body 
tingling with excitement and a glorious 
sense of being alive, being beautiful, 
being able to carry everything before 
her. She was leaping from one scrape 
to another, but in this one she was deal- 
ing with a sportsman who would help 
her somehow. 

“The right,” she said, throwing up 
her head, ‘of a girl who goes to see the 
man to whom she has been secretly 
married.” 

She rose, and with exquisite shyness 
and her fair skin touched with the color 
that nature paints upon the petals of 
apple-blossoms, went across to Franklin 
and ran her hand through his arm. 

“Play up,” she whispered. ‘Oh, 
please play up.” 

“The little devil,” thought Franklin. 
“Take the biscuit? Ye gods, she collars 
the whoie blessed cake!” 

What could he do, under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances and with such a 
sweet appeal, but smile and pat her 
hand and stand there, in front of the 
delighted and astonished family, with 
just that suggestion of charming sheep- 
ishness that all happy men wear when 
discovered in the tangle of a romantic 
love-story ? 


CHAPTER VI 


to the ugly story which coupled the 

names of Beatrix Vanderdyke and 
Sutherland York, Aunt Honoria—who 
invariably took the lead in all matters 
relating to her family—not only at once 
gave out to the house-party the news 
of the romantic marriage of her niece 
and Pelham -Franklin, but with her 
characteristic thoroughness, called up 
the editor of The New York Times and 
gave it to him for immediate publica- 
tion. In her mind’s eye she saw the 
front page of the next day’s issue setting 
forth, under big headlines, with photo- 
graphs of the happy couple, an elab- 


|: her relief at being able to put a stop 
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orate account of the wealth and impor- 
tance of the families of Vanderdyke and 
Franklin. This would be taken up and 
spun out by all the other papers in 
the country; and then, she rejoiced to 
know, would be killed the insidious scan- 
dal with which the family name had 
been connected. 

Neither she nor any of the members 
of the house-party stopped to ask a 
single question. They had swallowed 
the story of Beatrix and Sutherland 
York whole. They now swallowed the 
news of the secret marriage with the 
same appetite. It is the human way. 
The details mattered nothing. The mo- 
tive which led to so unusual a proceed- 
ing as a secret marriage, the place and 
date of the ceremony, mattered nothing. 
They had all accepted the fact that 
Beatrix had fallen a victim to the 
picturesque attractions of the much- 
advertised portrait-painter, without cor- 
roboration. In the same way they 


accepted the new and much more excit- 
ing fact and hastened to congratulate 
“their hostess and the two young people 


concerned. 

Beatrix found herself, as she knew she 
would, the heroine of the family. Her 
mother smiled upon her during the 
remainder of the day and frequently 
placed her usually unemotional hand on 
her daughter’s shoulder and said: “My 
dear, dear child,” or “Dear Beatrix.” 

Her father—that rather pathetic 
figure, a man who had never done a 
stroke of work since his birth, whose 
immense wealth had utterly deprived 
him of the initiative to do things, con- 
quer things or achieve things, and who 
found himself in late middle-age with- 
out having discovered the master-secret 
of life—came out of his almost settled 
melancholia for the time being and be- 
haved at dinner like any ordinary 
healthy, normal man, laughing fre- 
quently and cracking little jokes with 
his guests. Whenever he caught his 
daughter’s eyes, he gave her the most 
tender and appreciative glance, and 
came so far out of his shell as to raise 
his glass to Franklin, who responded 
with a-very queer smile. 

As for Aunt Honoria,—a past-mistress 
in the art of graciousness,—so proud and 
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happy was she that her pet ambition of 
a union between her family and Frank- 
lin’s had been fulfilled, that she readily 
forgave the unconventional behavior of 
the two young people, the lack of a 
wonderful wedding and a great society 
function, and beamed upon them both. 
She caught Beatrix as she was about to 
dash upstairs to change for dinner and 
folded her arms about the girl, whose 
eyes danced with the spirit of mischief 
and the sheer fun of it all. “My dar- 
ling,” she said, “you’ve made me very * 
happy. No wonder you came home to- 
day defiant and with a high head. 
You’ve won the love of a man, my 
dear. Honor and respect it, and may 
God bless you.” 

Upstairs in her room, the windows of 
which gave a view of the Sound that 
was indescribably charming, Beatrix had 
a brief, almost breathless, talk to Mrs. 
Lester Keane, to whom the story of 
the secret marriage had come as a 
frightful shock. This amiable, weak 
woman, hidebound in her ideas of right 
and wrong, met her with nerves un- 
strung and was incoherent in her terror 
of being implicated in what she knew 
to be a lie. 

But Beatrix waved her stammering 
reproaches aside. ‘‘Brownie,” she cried, 
“whatever happens, you’re safe ; so don’t 
worry. I’ve jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, but I’m an ex- 
cellent jumper and I believe in luck. 
I dare not think where the next spring 
will land me—so I’m not going to think. 
Sufficient unto the day, you know, and 
Franklin is a sportsman. All I know is 
that at this moment I’m the little pet of 
all the world, that I had the unspeakable 
delight of turning the tables on my 
people, and that I feel as beautiful as 
I look—and that’s saying a good deal. 
Now run away and tell Josephine to 
come and dress me as befits a young 
wife still on her.honeymoon.” She gave 
the disturbed lady a kiss on both her ° 
cheeks, shooed her out of the room 
and broke into song. 


NLY once during dinner did Beatrix 
permit herself to meet Franklin’s 
eyes, and then, for the first time since 
she had sprung her suddenly conceived 
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surprise upon her irate family, she re- 
ceived’ a momentary shock which ran 
through her body like that of electricity, 
leaving her tingling and frightened. 
But with her abounding capacity for 
recovery and her all-conquering belief 
in herself and her gift for getting out 
of scrapes, she shook the: feeling off 
and went through the rest of the evening 
in the highest spirits. “ No one had ever 
seen her looking so brilliantly or so 
exquisitely beautiful. Her eyes shone 
like stars; her dimples came and went 
and came again. She was the life of the 
house, moving from group to group like 
a young Helen—a wood-nymph—the 
very spirit of joy and laughter. 

Not for the ninety-ninth part of 
a second did she permit herself to pull 
up and wonder what she had done— 
-where her impetuous, hare-brained, auto- 
cratic desire for self-preservation might 
lead. Never for an instant, or the 
fraction of an instant, did she give a 
thought to the appallingly difficult posi- 
tion into which her spur-of-the-moment 
scheme had placed Franklin. What she 
had done she had done, and there, for 
the time being, was the end of it. Some- 
how or other, everything would come 
right, as it always did. Why else was 
she who she was? Why else had she 
been led to believe that the earth, the 
sun and the moon were hers? It was 
all a very natural result of her train- 
ing since she had been brought into the 
world. 


RANKLIN allowed Beatrix to avoid 

a talk with him until many of the 
guests had gone to bed. Between the 
moment when she had slipped her arm 
through his and made that urgent and 
almost childlike appeal which had car- 
ried him off his feet and left him with- 
out caution and sanity, and the one when 
he stalked across the pompous hall to 
her side and drew her into an alcove, 
he had done some peculiar thinking. 
He was a straight-going, honest fellow, 
who, like Beatrix, had gone through life 
having his own way. No living soul 
had ever before coerced him from the 
path that he had chosen. He was in 
no sense of the word a lady’s man, and 
he had no idea of marrying and settling 
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down until he had had enough of hunt- 
ing and camping. 

He had watched Beatrix closely. He 
had seen her reinstated into the family 
favor and take the congratulations that 
were poured upon her by them and their 
friends, with a charming dignity that 
took his breath away. He guessed, of 
course, that he had been “used” by Bea- 
trix to save herself from punishment, 
because he had been obliged to overhear 
the last part of the family attack. But 
he expected from moment to moment 
that she would either permit him to deny 
the’ story of the secret marriage or do 
so herself, It was inconceivable to him 
that this lie was to be allowed to get 
them both deeper and deeper into a most 
deplorable tangle. 

He was blazing with anger when at 
last he found her alone for a moment, 
and he made no attempt to hide it. “TI 
want a word with you,” he said shortly. 

Beatrix tried to escape. ‘A little 
later,” she said. 

“No, now.” 

“I’m so sorry—” 

Franklin took her arm and led her 
into the quiet corner. “Sit down,” he 
said. 

Beatrix gave a little laugh and obeyed. 
Franklin took a seat at her side. 

“You evidently take me for many 
kinds of a fool,” he said. 

“Not at all. May I trouble you for 
a cushion?” She bent slightly forward. 

He placed one behind her back. 
“Whether you do or not, you’ve made me 
one—the most colossal example of idiot 
I’ve ever struck.” 

“Oh, please don’t say that.” 

Franklin’s eyes flashed. This girl 
could be flippant under such circum- 
stances, could she? She could sit knee 
to knee with an angry man and remain 
as self-possessed and undisturbed as 
though she were resting between dances.’ 
Well, he would show her with whom 
she was dealing! 

“Before your mother goes to bed,” 
he said, “I’m going to put my foot, 
through this yarn of yours and give the 
game away.” . 

“Oh, no,” replied Beatrix, “you’ll cer- 
tainly not do that.” 

“Why not?” 
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“Because, in addition to many other 
excellent attributes, you happen to be 
a sportsman.” 

“But how long d’you imagine I’m 
to let this thing go on?” 

“T haven’t thought about it.” 

“Don’t you see you’d better begin to 
think pretty quickly?” 

“No. ‘Everything is going very well. 
Why disturb it?” 

“But look at it from my point of 
view.” 

“To tell you the truth—I usually do 
tell the truth—I’m only able at present 
to look at it from mine.” 

“You realize that every hour makes 
the whole thing more impossible? It'll 
all be in the papers. to-morrow.” 

“Tsn’t that exciting? I hope they’ll 
be able to get an attractive photograph 
of you.” Her heart was beating more 
and more quickly. 

Franklin began to pull his short mus- 
tache. He hardly dared to trust to his 
choice of words. Yesterday he had told 
himself that this girl wanted the spurs. 
The thought came back to him as he sat 
racking his brain for some way out of 
the ghastly mess into which she had 
placed him. He saw that it was no 
earthly use to endeavor to talk sensibly 
to her, and that she had made up her 
mind to hold him to the mad plan of 
escape into which she had dragged him. 
Very good! 


HE raised his finger to a footman 
who was crossing the hall. “Have 
my things taken at once, from my room 
to Mrs. Franklin’s,” he said; and as 
the man bowed and went, he put his 
hand under the elbow of the girl—who 
had turned as white as the gardenia at 
her waist—and added: “Let’s go and 
say good night, darling.” 
Beatrix turned upon him and 
wrenched her arm away. “You don’t 
know what you're saying,” she said. 
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“Oh yes, I do. You've had your 
way to-day. Now I’m going to have 
mine. Two can play your game, you 
know, and I’m going to show you how 
completely I can play it when I 
choose.” 

He took her hand in a grip of iron 
and led her to where Mrs. Vanderdyke 
was standing with Aunt Honoria. He 
looked the loving husband to the life. 
“Good night,” he said. “Bee and I are 
rather tired after an exciting day.” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke gave him her hand, 
with her best smile. ‘And to-morrow 
we begin rehearsing and shall all be very 
busy. Good night.” 

“You look quite tired, my darling,” 
said Aunt Honoria tenderly. 

Beatrix received the kiss, tried to re- 
turn the smile and to find even one word 
to say, but her heart was trembling, and 
her hand held so tight that her fingers 
were crushed together. She heard other 
remarks as though they were spoken a 
long way off, felt herself guided and 
controlled up the wide stairway as if 
she were walking in a dream, and found 
herself standing in the gallery. 

“Which is your room!” 

It was not a question. 
order, sharp and short. 

She pointed to the door, shaking like 
a frightened deer. 

But when she stood inside her room, 
heard the door shut and locked and saw 
Franklin seated before it with his white 
teeth gleaming under his mustache, her 
voice came back and she raised her 
trembling hand in a very ecstasy of 
appeal. 

“Let me off! 
off !” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. “Not I. 
You’ve told everybody that you’re my 
wife. Allright! You are.” 

Turning in his chair, he took the key 
out of the lock and put it in his 
pocket. 


It was an 


Please, please let me 
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HE Society of Infallible De- 
tectives was waiting for some- 
_——--__] thing to fall for. They hadn’t 
had a case they could really celebrate 
for a long time, and their intellects were 
rusting with disuse. 

“Do look out of the window, 
Holmes,” Watson said petulantly, to the 
saturnine president of the Society. 
“When you look out, you ’most always 
see somebody’ approaching, who turns 
out to be a case.” 

Throwing aside his hypodermic 
needle, with a slight shrug Holmes 
strode to the window and gazed moodily 
and tensely down into the street. 

“There is some one turning in,” he 
said slowly, “who may turn out to be a 
case. If I mistake not, I hear his foot- 
print on the stair.” 

Even as he spoke, there was a tap at 
the door, and a florid-faced young man 
of twenty-six summers and a half the 
following fall, plumped himself into the 
room and fell-dejectedly into the very 
chair that Holmes waved him toward. 

“As you got on the Ninth Avenue 
Elevated at Ninety-third Street and got 
off at Twenty-eighth and Sixth Avenue, 
you couldn’t very well leave it to be 





fixed, could you?” observed Holmes 
sympathetically. 

“No,” returned 
dejectedly. “And 
thing—” 

“Yes, I know, those cylinder-watches 
don’t. But what’s the trouble that 
brings you here?” 

The young man stared with the 
dawning air of amazement that always 
sooner or later came to Holmes’ clients. 
“T say,” he began, “how did you know 
where I got on and off? How did you 
know my watch had gone back on me? 
How—” . 

“T know more than that, Mr. Elmer 
Ensign. But why do you look for her 
in people’s kitchens?” 

The visitor’s jaw dropped. It was a 
square, young, well-shaven jaw, but it 
dropped, while intense surprise was reg- 
istered by its owner. 

“Elementary, my dear sir, elemen- 
tary. But time is flying. Hadn’t you 
better state your case? Here we have 
gathered the whole of our little band of 
Infallible Detectives, and we can solve 
your mystery if anybody can.” 

“Well, then, gentlemen, it’s a case of 
‘kidnaping.” 


the young man 
the confounded 
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Fluffy Raffles was pretty 


her business suit. 


UITE a number of ah’s escaped 

from the sphinxlike countenances 
of the detectives. Dupin and, Lupin 
rubbed their hands in true French 
fashion, and Lecoq and_ Vidocq 
shrugged their shoulders also after the 
manner of their home town. 

The Thinking-Machine blinked his 
old, pale-blue eves, and Mr. Grvce con- 
centrated his gaze on a conch-shell on 
the whatnot. 

“Yes.” went on Mr. 
aunt—” 

“Gracie Golightly,” observed Holmes 
in his swift, suave way. 

“Yes.” said Ensign shortly. “If you 
know this story so well, why don’t you 
tell it yourself?” 


Ensign. “my 


She was dressed in a filmy shimmering sheen of shuffy fliffon. .. 


You ought to have seen her when she was dressed up! 


.« This was 


“Go. on,” said the Thinking Machine 
irritably. ‘Two and two make four, not 
now, but all the time. Go on, do!” 

“Well, you see, gentlemen, it’s this 
way: Though she’s my aunt, I haven't 
seen her for vears until last evening. 
She came to the house at nine o’clock, 
and said she’d determined to change her 
will. She had willed her fortune, you 
know, to —” 

“Ts she Golightly the dancer?” asked 
lupin with fresh interest. 

“She was. She’s left the 
ah, vou see, she’s—” 

“Younger than she once was,” 
Holmes saturninely. 

“Exactly, yes. That’s a good way to 
put it.’ And Mr. Ensign laughed nerv- 


stage ; 
she’s 


said 
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ously. “Well, she has a pet philan- 
thropy, and she had willed all her 
money to that, and then she changes her 
mind and comes to tell us about it. We 
sit talking things over. Bedtime—all 
retire. This morning, Aunt out for 
early walk—roses of youth back to 
cheeks—brisk trot in the sunshine—all 
that sort of thing. But no returns. 
Hustle search—hunt all day till noon. 
Get mysterious message—typewritten— 
see !”” 

The paper he exhibited read : 





We have gracy Golitely. Will hold 
her for ransome however she acts. 
Send fifty thousand dollers as we 
dirrect, or nevver look uppon your 
Aunt again! ! ! 

Kip K Napp. 

“What was her pet philanthropy?” 
asked Craig Kennedy, his brows meeting 
above his nose as he scowled out the 
words. 

“Oh, it was a worthy cause enough,” 
said young Ensign. ‘It was providing 
butlers for butlerless butler’s pantries. 
You know how every little one-horse 
house has its butler’s pantry. And they 
never even dream of getting a butler to 
put in it. Well, Aunt Gracie thought 
it a shame for good pantries to go to 
waste, and so she devoted her life to in- 
stalling butlers in ’em, and willed her 
fortune to the cause. But all of a sud- 
den she soured on it, and decided to 
leave her kale to me and Minna. Min- 
na’s my wife. So Auntie came last night 
to settle up matters, and now she—she’s 
kidnaped. Of course, the Butlers’ As- 
sociation is behind it. They employed 
Kid Knapp to do the deed, but they’re 
financing the scheme. Will you find 
her?” : 

“Will we!” chorused the English- 
speaking detectives. But the French 
ones piped up: “Cherchez la femme!” 

“All right, chassez and cherchez,” said 
Holmes, which is harder to say than it 
looks. 

“Aren’t there any clues?” asked 
Rouletabille, shaking his round head 
around in a circle. 

“Here’s Aunt’s picture.” And Mr. 
Ensign drew a photograph from his 
pocket. 
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It looked—well, you know what a 
photograph of a professional dancer 
looks like. It was a study in emotional 


motion. They all studied it for a long 
moment. 

“Your Aunt?” said Holmes doubt- 
ingly. 

“Well, my great-aunt,” corrected 


young Ensign. ‘‘She—” 

UT nobody heeded him. They were 

photographing the finger-prints on 
the cardboard. Then Craig Kennedy 
said, abstractedly: “I suppose you 
haven’t a drop of her blood with 
you—no?—too bad. I'd like to try 
my seismospygamajig on it. That 
would—” 

“Some pearls!’ commented Arsene 
Lupin, nodding at the jewelry-counter 
effect of Gracie Golightly’s swan-like 
throat. 

“They were,” sighed the nephew, 
“but shé sold them for the benefit of 
those boob butlers! I’d like to recover 
her before she sloughs off the rest of 
her dinky doodaddles. You know what 
theatrical people are!” 

“Any further clues?” 
Holmes. 

“Yes, here’s the broken cuff-link and 
the shreds of dark woolen material, 
picked up where the body wasn’t found. 
Oh, sirs, do you think you can restore 
to me my darling aunt?” 

The young man’s grief was pitiable, 
and Holmes said instantly: “Yes, of 
course. Those clues clear up the situa- 
tion amazingly! I now see the abductor 
is a man of five-feet-nine, wears ten- 
and-a-half sotks, parts his hair on one 
side, and had the measles when a child. 
Your aunt’s dress is a bit old-fashioned.” 
he observed coldly to his client. 

“Ves,” agreed Ensign, “but it’s better 
than nothing.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Lecoq. 
start now, Chief ?” 

“Ves,” said Holmes with a slight 
shade of saturninity. ‘Go ahead, and 
cherchez that femme.” 

“Has the light snow fallen?” Dupin 
looked anxious. 

“Yes, of course; the footprints wait 
without. Go!” 

They went. 


saturnined 


“Do we 





CHERCHEZ 


OLMES trailed his white finger-tips 

from his left temple to his right 
one, and reaching for his violin, began 
to play “When We Were ‘Twenty- 
one.” 

“Gracie Golightly!” he said reminis- 
cently. “Was it in “The Black Crook,’ 
or—” 

“T say,” broke in Ensign, who hadn't 
quite gone, “how did you know my 
watch had stopped?” 

“When you came in, you 

looked at your wrist- 

watch and then at my 

clock. As your time- 

piece ten hours 

deduced 


behind, I 
it had_ stopped; 
toys 


Was 


cvlinder 
don’t—” 

“Yes, I know. 
Now, about the 
getting on at 
Ninety-third 
Street and off at 
Twenty-eighth—” 

**Elementary — 
positively — primary. 
rhey have just 
painted a fire-hydrant 
red at Ninety-third, and 
a mail-box green at Twen- 
ty-eighth. You absorbed a 
daub of each on your coat 
as you hustled by.” 

“Bah! you take all the 
fun out of it! Now, how 
did you know I had been 
hunting for my Aunt 
kitchens ?” 

“It’s Monday morning, and I smelled 
suds on you. I suppose you were hunt- 
ing in still butlerless butlers’ pantries, 
and the ladies were doing their own 
washing.” 

“Exactly! 
office. When 
Gracie?” 

“Soon, I think. Don’t 
telephone you when catch Kid 
Knapp with the goods on. du revoir, 
sir, and tell your wife not to wear her 
shoes too small for her.” 

“Bless my soul! How do you know 
she does that?” 

“Women always do. 


those 


middy 


Gracie in 


Now I 


can you 


must 
present 


eet to the 
Aunt 


worry. [ll 
we 


Good-day.” 


‘Lemme see the photograph,” 

“Is that Gracie 

Golightly? Why, I saw her 

once when I was a kiddy in a 

but she looked nicer’n 
that.” 
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Ensign departed, and the young man 
who was understudying Watson said, 
“Marvelous, Holmes, marvelous,” but 
he did it so unenthusiastically that he 
had to practice it over two or three 
times. 


KIP we now over to where the de- 
tectives came home from their quest. 
One and all, they announced utter 
failure. 
Sherlock Holmes was dis- 
gusted. “You're a nice lot 
of Infallible Detect- 
ives,” he saturnined at 
them. “I’ve a mind to 
resign as president of 
this society.” 
The others looked 
hopeful, but 
Holmes was a man 
of many minds, 
and they didn’t 
bank on sug- 
gestion. 
“T went and 
camped out in a 
butler’s pantry in a 
small flat,” ~— said 
Vidocq., “I thought, 
of course, she’d turn up 
there sooner or later.” 

“She can’t if she’s kid- 
naped,” protested Dupin. 
“Now, I went straight to 
the Butlers’ Association to 
ask ’em how about it, but 
they were that haughty and 
stuck-up I couldn’t get an audience with 
them.” 


his 


“Oh, I don’t care to hear your ex- 


cuses.” President Holmes looked dis- 
trait and distraught. “If I’d thought 
you'd muff such a simple case, I’d have 
gone myself.” 

“T found a woman who was probably 
Miss Golightly,” said Dupin. “She 
said she wasn’t, but you know women 
can’t tell the truth if they try, so I 
dare say she was.” 

“Why didn’t vou bring her?” 

“She wouldn’t come. You know 
what women are; if you want ’em to 
do anything, you just can’t make ’em do 
mn” 

“You can’t catch a woman,” declared 
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Arsene Lupin positively. ‘You simply 
can’t do it.” 

“Then what becomes of the Detect- 
ive’s motto, Cherchezs la Femme, I'd like 
to know?” fairly screamed Lecoqg. “I’ve 
worked along those lines for years—” 

“Never mind, Daddy Lecoq,” said 
Rouletabille, who was the youngest 
member of the Society. ‘Those lines 
are worn out. I say, ‘Set a femme to 
catch a femme.’ How’s that?” 

“Not bad,” said Vidocq. “But who? 
Kitty Ketcham?” 

“No! She’s no good at cherching. 
But I know a girl”—and Rouletabille 
looked wise—‘‘who can turn this little 
trick for us. Her name is Fluffy 
Raffles.” 

“Name’s enough,” said Holmes 
shortly. ‘Telephone for her—now.” 


Rouletabille did so, and in the short- 
est possible time a vision beamed in the 
doorway. 


HE was pretty, oh, Fluffy Raffles 

was pretty! Eyes the color of light 
blue merino, cheeks like pink satin 
pincushions, and hair a gold _ brick. 
Now you know just what she looked 
like. 

She was dressed in a filmy shimmer- 
ing sheen of shuffy fliffon, and wore a 
garden hat, two sizes too big for her, 
with oodles of tiny pink rosebuds cling- 
ing clusteringly around it. This was 
her business-suit. You ought to have 
seen her when she was dressed up! 

She took one of the seventeen chairs 
the men offered her—some were so dis- 
tracted, they offered two at a time—and 
crossing her little white shoes (and 
even at that, they were big enough for 
her!), she said demurely (her little 
emery-cushion of a mouth was the kind 
that always spoke demurely) : “Well?” 

As fast as they could get themselves 
undazed from the effects of her straw- 
berry-sundae voice, they laid the case 
before her. 

“Lemme see the photograph,” she 
said sweetly. 

They all flew for it, and she put the 
pieces together quickly, like a picture- 
puzzle. 

“Ts that Gracie Golightly?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, I saw her once, when I 
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was a kiddy in a middy—but she looked 
nicer’n that.” 
“She has gone off a little,” 
Holmes, studying the portrait. 
“She’s gone off like hot cakes,” said 
Fluffy Raffles decidedly. ‘‘No matter. 
What do you want me to do?” 
“Cherchezs la femme,’ exclaimed 
Lecoqg, glad to get back to his old 
formula. 
- “All right!” 


said 


And Fluffy flashed a 
smileful. of pearls. ‘“Lenime see— 
it’s—’’ She crooked her dimpled elbow 
and craned her:pretty neck and twisted 
her mobile face and performed all the 
maneuvers necessary to see her wrist- 
watch right side up, and then announced 
in triumph the time, twenty-seven min- 
utes slow. But nobody corrected her; 
instead, each surreptitiously moved his 
watch-hands twenty-seven minutes back- 
ward. 

“Can you find her?” The Thinking 
Machine tWined his fidgety digits in and 
out of each other. 

“Corsican,” said Fluffy, who talked 
in run-on lines, “but I don’t hafto go 
out by the day to do it. Ill take it in.” 

Throwing off her  ring-around-a- 
rosy hat, she settled herself comfortably 
at the telephone and asked to have tea 
sent in. 


HILE all the detectives flew to 

chercher the tea, Fluffy took the 
big, clumsy, heavy, telephone-book and 
called up number after number, as fast 
as she could keep the girl going. And 
they were all numbers of clockmakers or 
watch-menders or just plain jewelers. 

She stopped for tea between Z and J/, 
and asked for a glass of water between 
V and IW, but after a while or so, she 
had called all there were. 

“Fiddle-de-fudge !”’ she exclaimed in 
a cunning little tantrum, “if I’d only 
begun the book at thuther end!” For it 
was at Zykowski that she struck the 
place she was after! 

Still, she had struck it, and with a 
demure smile she glanced up at Holmes 
and said: “Your Gracie girl is at Num- 
ber 487 North Thirty-fourth Street.” __ 

“The eternal feminine,” said Holmes 
sententiously, “is simply an infinite 
capacity for finding things out.” 
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“Marvelous, Holmes, marvelous! 
exclaimed Watson’s understudy—with 
such unction that he had a raise at the 
end of the week. 

Holmes detailed all of the other de- 
tectives to go and ‘secure the now cher- 
chered femme, but they wouldn't 
budge. 

“Get her by telephone,” “Advise her 
nephew, and let him get her,” “Send an 
A. D. T.,” “Go yourself,” and similar 
unsatisfactory returns came to Holmes’ 
mandate. ; 

Fluffy Raffles 
“Wellile go.” 
they’d go too. 


> 66 


said: 
all said 


laughed and 
And then they 


QO they went and got Gracie Go- 

lightly, and restored her to her 
watchfully waiting relatives. and then 
they all went to supper in a hall of daz 
zling light. 

“Tell us how you 
Holmes, saturbenignly. 

“Well,’—and Fluffy added a_ half 
inch of scarlet to her smile.—‘‘you see, 


did it,” said 
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I noticed Gracie’s lack of really fatal 
beauty. ‘That’s all right, uno—for her 
feet are her fortune, not her face. But 
while she’s terribly good to her mother, 
anner relatives anner butlers, she’s 
homely enough to stop a clock. ‘So I 
just telephoned to see who had sent a 
hurry call to a clock-person to come and 
fix a lot of stopped clocks. And I 
found that Zykowski had been sent for 
for that very purpose. So I asked him 
who turned in the call—and there you 
are |” 

“Marvelous, Holmes, marvelous!” 
claimed Watson, 
role. 

“And that’s what stopped young En 
sign’s watch,” mused Rouletabille. “He 
saw his aunt for the first time in years, 
the night before. and his watch stopped 
then and there.” 

“Ves,”—Fluffy dimpled in her left 
cheek,—‘“‘and just the photograph of 
Gracie put my wrist-watch back twenty 
seven minutes. I wish I’d worn my 
ankle-watch !” 


ex- 
who was back in his 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


By Octavus 


i'M not an ego- 

tist. If I were, 

I might be run- 

ning around claiming 

that I was a better di- 

rector than David Wark 

Griffith. But I’m modest 

a enough to admit that I’ve 

never directed a picture 

any better than “The Birth 

of a Nation.” Of course, I’ve never 

had real capital behind me as Griffith 

has. I’ve had to fight for what I have— 

and sometimes I think the man who 

turns out good stuff in the face of ad- 

versity has greater ability than the man 

who turns out first-class stuff with every 
advantage on his side. 

Now, mind you, I’m not claiming that 
“The Birth of a Nation” aint a fine pic- 
ture. It is. But why shouldn't it be 
fine, with a half-million dollars in ready 


Dn eat 


a3 


\ . 


= £4 


Roy Cohen 


cash to start it off, and Henry Walthall 
and Mae Marsh and Jennie Lee and a 
bunch of Civil War veterans to see that 
everything was run right? Take my pic- 
ture, in five superperfect reels: ‘The 
Mystery of Six Murders.” I myself di- 
rected that picture, and I played the 
leading réle, and it made a hit every- 
where it was shown. Some of the critics 
said they actually laughed over it. Of 
course, it wasn’t intended to have anv 
comedy in it, but that’s where genius 
flowers—just like that: comedy crop- 
ping up just by itself, to lighten a sad 
picture. I never could understand why 
we had to withdraw it so soon. 

Of course, there was that little mix- 
up about the scenario. I know that 
scenario was original, because I wrote 
it myself. And those injunction pro- 
ceedings—why, that guy had the nerve 
to prove that he submitted a scenario 
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FLOWERING GENIUS 


to us that was just like “The Mystery 
of Six Murders.” As though that meant 
anything! The minute I read _ that 
scenario I knew the writer had stole an 
idea that had been in my mind for a 
long time. So I returned the scenario 
with a sharp letter and wrote the one I 
had in mind. If there was any plot- 
stealing about it, he stole it from me. 
And the fool judge made us pay a roy- 
alty to this other feller, when it really 
ought to have been me they was paying 
it to. Ill bet that judge was fixed. 


HEN they offered me the director- 

ship of the Labyrinth Film Com- 
pany.—we called it the Labyrinth be- 
cause our plots was so complex,—I was 
delighted. We didn’t have any money. 
and we didn’t have any actors worth a 
cent, and we didn’t have a decent studio 
or any props that was worth nothing. 
Phat’s why I was delighted. because | 
knew when we turned out great pictures 
that I would be the one to get the credit. 
ind up until then T had been hiding my 
light under a bushel. At that. T was a 
man of experience. I'd started off sell- 
ng soft drinks in a stock-house ; then I'd 
been promoted to scene-shifter: then I 
was made assistant electrician with a 
traveling third-year company ; and from 
there I deserted the legit for the mov- 
es—took a job as property-man in a big 
I.os Angeles studio. 

Another thing: being director of the 
Labyrinth. I knew I’d get a chance to 
act. and T always have thought that next 
to directing the pictures and writing the 
scenarios and attending to the 
artistic end. I’d shine at act- 
ing. And being my own di- 
rector. of course I had a 
chance to really show what I 
could do. Ill never forget 
those first few pictures. .\fter 
they'd been showed a_ few 
times, James Montayne. prin- 
cipal owner, comes to me and 
he Says: 

“Scotty,” says he, “you're 
too good an actor to act any 
more for the Labyrinth.” 

“Why, Montayne?” 

“The other actors don’t get 
a chance when you're in the 
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picture. ‘They show up punk alongside 
of you. It spoils the pictures.” 

So of course I quit. Now, I’m not 
an egotist, and I don’t repeat what 
Montayne said, out of any false pride: 
it’s just to show you that Montayne 
really could appreciate the stuff I had 
in me. And what he said was true—one 
star actor and a lot of bums never could 
make a decent picture. That’s why 
when I acted I always kept right in 
front of the camera—just so’s them 
others wouldn't show up too rotten. Be- 
sides, ’'m pretty good on close-ups, if I 
do say it myself. In fact, the idea was 
mine, originally. Griffith or Bosworth 
or one of them fellers started using it 
first, but I can prove that I had the idea 
before they ever started it. That’s the 
trouble—I always lacked advantages for 
putting my ideas into practice. 


IGHT off I found out that that was 

the trouble with the Labyrinth 
films: we lacked cash. We was turning 
out the bést-directed films in the country 
and booking them on the manufacturer- 
to-exhibitor plan. but we didn’t have 
money enough to advertise ’em right. 
and we didn’t have any stars that could 
get free write-ups in them theatrical 
papers and so put our name before the 
public. Nor we didn’t have any capital. 
neither—nothing but a capable director 
and a discriminating managing owner 
and a bunch of ham actors. I say a dis- 
criminating owner. because he put every- 
thing in my hands. from the writing of 
the scenario to the cutting of the 

picture. 

If I do say it myself, I was 
pretty good on scenarios. You 
see. we didn’t have enough 
props to take good interiors, so 
all of our stories had to be 
laid entirely outdoors—or al- 
most so. When I was ready 
to take a picture, I’d ramble 
around the town and the ad- 
jacent country until IT seen a 
likely set-up. That'd always 
start my mind to working on 
a scenario. I’d think right off 
of some situation involving 
two women and a man, or two 
men and a woman: those 
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combinations always make a hit with the 
public, and I’ve noticed that almost all 
the scenario-writers in the country have 
stole my idea_on that. Then I'd think: 
“Well, one of the men must be a villain 
and the other one the hero. And the 
woman must be innocent of any evil 
intent. And she must steal some money 
or something which will put her in the 
villain’s power, and just at the right 
time the hero must come along, and she 
confesses to him and they get married 
after the hero knocks the villain out.” ” 
You wouldn’t think there was enough 
in there to make a five-reel feature, 
would you? But there is. I'd take a lot 
of emotional close-ups to show the psy- 
chology of the plot, and there’d always 
be a chase and a fat boy put in for the 
comedy-touch, and then I’d have the 
ingénue in love with a chauffeur or 
something like that,—just for a sub- 
plot,—and the finished picture would be 
a wonder. I remember one critic wrote, 
after seeing our tenth release: “The 
Labyrinth Film Company ought to 
change its name to the Triangle. ... « 
Their plots are all triangular.” I’d like 
to shake that critic’s hand. He, at least, 
could appreciate the directing I was 
doing. I cut out that clipping and sent 
it anonymous to the Kay-Bee studios at 
Culver City where Tommy Ince hangs 
out, but it must have never got there, 
because he didn’t make me an offer. 


E hadn’t been operating more than 
six months when we discovered 
that we were up against it—lack of 
money. And while I had wanted a little 
bit of adversity so’s I could really show 
the stuff I had in me, I didn’t bank on 
that. You see, Montayne and the crowd 
never had gone very deep into it; we 
didn’t even own our studio, but had 
leased the plant of an Eastern company 
that was abandoning California. And 
without money, without props, without 
stars—with only me, in fact,—we 
couldn’t hope to make the sensation that 
we oughter have done. There wasn’t 
but one thing to it, as Jimmy Montayne 
says: we had to get a big star or get out 
of business. That’s where my great idea 
came, and I carried ‘it straight to 
Jimmy. 
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When I acted, I always kept right in front of the 


“Montayne,” I says—I sometimes call 
him Montayne and sometimes call him 
Jimmy, according to the mood, for I’m 
temperamental like all other artists,— 
“Montayne, we ought to have Cecilie 
Farraday to star for us.” 

Jimmy looks me over from head to 
foot like I’m the star freak in 
Barnum’s. 

“And couldn’t you induce Mary Pick- 








camera— so’s them others wouldn’t show up too rotten. I’m pretty good on close-ups, if I do say it myself. 


ford an’ Olga Petrova an’ Alla Nazi- 
mova an’ a few others to come along as 
her supporting cast ?” 

“Jimmy,” I answers him, “you're get- 
ting sarcastic, and sarcasm ‘never did 
make a hit with me. I’m an artist, 
Montayne, an’ an artist knows not the 
meaning of the word impossible.” 

With that Jimmy Montayne gets up 
an’ grabs my arm an’ stares at me. 


“Scotty,” he says, “are you gone loco, 
or do you mean that that head of yours 
has an idea of getting Cecilie Farraday 
to join the Labyrinth ?” 

“T mean I got that same, Jimmy. I 
think I can promise you that Cecilie will 
join the Labyrinth in a few months—if 
you'll hold on that long.” 

“Hold on that long? My Gawd, 
Scotty—I’d hold on for ten years if I 
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thought there was a chancet of that. 
Frankly, me and the other owners has 
been thinking of selling—” 

“No! Jimmy, Ill make you a propo- 
sition: if you’re going to sell the Laby- 
rinth, sell it to me.” 

“To you?” 

“VYep—to me.” 

“How'd you pay for it?” 

“On easy terms—out of the profits of 
the company.” 

Jimmy had a bad cough; he coughed 
into his handkerchief for the longest 
time. 

“If there was goin’ to be that much 
profits, I wouldn’t sell,”’ he says finally. 
“Now, what’s this dope about Cecilie 
Farraday ?” 

“Cecilie,” 
very pretty.” 

‘“‘A greed.” 

“She has only recently made 
hit with the Takagraph people.” 

“Point two,” intones Montayne. 

“Her contract expires next month— 
or in six weeks, or something like that.” 

“Three—and out.” 

“No, not out. Only just beginning. 
To continue: every big company is after 
her with a huge contract. aint they?” 

“They are.” 

“And she'll sign up somewheres?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Well, why not with us?” 


I savs. “is very young and 


IMMY jumps to his feet. his face 

plumb red. 

“T thought I was goin’ to listen to a 
sensible plan. Why, you nut. don’t you 
know that they'll offer her not less than 
fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year on a long-term contract? If we 
had that much money for running ex- 
penses—Scotty. to listen to you—” 

“Vou aint listenin’ to me. Jimmy: you 
get riled too quick. I think T can offer 
her a better contract than any other 
company.” 

“And when vour pipe goes out—” 

“Sarcastic again. Jimmy. I really 
mean that. An’ the contract I mean is— 
@ marriage contract!” 

“A—a—marriage— 
Scotty.” 

“Cecilie is unmarried,” I starts off. 

“Ves—she’s unmariicd.” 


Say that again, 
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“And she don’t want to stay unmar- 
ried.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Positively not. No woman does. 
And she’s pretty enough for anv man to 
be proud of.” 

“Yes,” 

“And if she married a man in the 
moving-picture profession, she’d star for 
his company.” 

Jimmy coughs again. 

“You — you— mean that you’re— 
thinking—of asking her to marry you?” 

“T shall make that sacrifice on the 
altar of art and for the love of the 
Labyrinth Film Company,” I says posi- 
tive-like. ‘And of course she’ll see the 
possibilities of the business end of the 
deal. I watched her work careful be- 
fore I decided to marry her, and I think 
she has wonderful possibilities, properly 
déveloped. With me directin’ her work 
an’ eliminatin’ the crudities which are 
new therein-I’m sure that we’ll make 
the Labyrinth films something to be 
talked about from coast to coast. 

“And think of the advertising we can 
get out of it: all the theatrical papers 
will give it a boost, an’ we can arrange 
to have the Pathé Weekly make pictures 
of it. Or I might write a scenario about 
it. an’ have the wind-up my marriage 
with Cecilie—think what a hit that 
would make with the people. knowing 
that the marriage they was lookin’ at 
was a real marriage. There’s an in- 
spiration which proves my artistry, 
Jimmy: there aint never been a real 
marriage screened so far as I can remem- 
ber: and this will be the real thing all 
worked into a story and all. The Laby- 
rinth better be glad they have me—” 

“Thev are—thevy don’t need Charlie 
Chaplin!” 

Which I claim is some compliment 
when you consider that Chaplin is one 
of the greatest drawing-cards in the pro- 
fession. Jimmy Montayne has _his 
faults, but he always has appreciated 
me, and that shows he aint lacking in 
grav matter, anvw-y 


ELL, Jimmy and I talked the mat- 


ter over. ! 11 never forget that 
interview, because ;lumy was coughing 
ail the time and I »ecommended that he 
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take a pine-tar cough medicine. And 
finally I sits back and says: “It’s a go 
then, eh, Jimmy? I marry Cecilie Far- 
raday, and you double my salary ?” 

“Tt’s a go,” he answers. “You marry 
her, and I double your salary.” 

“And I get a month off. I have 
charms, but she must be acquainted with 
them before I can propose. It wouldn’t 
do just to make it a business proposi- 
tion, you know. Women are sentimental, 
and they like the gushy-mushy stuff. I'll 
have to make her fall in love with me 
as an individual first, and after that I 
can lay the proposition before her. Is 
it a go?” 

Jimmy held out-his hand. 

“Tt’s a go, Scotty—and I want you to 
understand that we owners appreciate 
this—this—sacrifice—you’re making.” 

It’s worth something to be appre- 
ciated. I slipped Jimmy a nickel cigar 
with a _ twenty-five-cent red-and-gold 
band aroynd it. He appreciated it, 
too—stuck it in his pocket instead of 
smoking it right there. I could just see 
him smoking that in the sanctuary of his 
room— But there I go, dreamin’ on, 
just like all poets an’ artists and such, 
when that cigar aint got a thing to do 
with this story. 


ELL, first of all about my arrival 
at the Takagraph Los Angeles 
studios: I breezed into the place and 
handed ’em my card: 
J. SCOTT McTEAGUE 
Director Labyrinth Film Company 
Scenic Artist Electrical Expert 
Famous Star of “The Mystery of 
Six Murders,” etc. 


I could see that floored them from the 
top right on down. It’s something to be 
introduced properly. As Davie Griffith 
says to me when I met him one day and 
advised him about a few scenes in his 
new picture: “Scotty,” he says, “I like 
a man to know his own ability—and his 
own limitations. That’s why I under- 
stand you.” Davie’s a broad-minded 
guy: he didn’t try to take on like he was 
a better director than me. It wouldn’t 
of been any use, but the fact remains 
that he didn’t, and I liked him for it. 
As it turned out, he didn’t take my ad- 
vice about those special scenes, but I 


guess he felt sort of hesitant about doing 
same, as he didn’t slip me anything for 
what I told him. I wouldn’t have taken 
the money, anyway, but I could really 
have used a hundred. 

Oh, yes! Cecilie! Say, on the screen 
she’s a wonder of piquant beauty; but 
off— Lord! right off when I seen her, I 
was glad I’d decided to marry her. And 
I couldn’t hardly control myself from 
telling her right off the reel when we 
was introduced what a great team we 
would make with her playing opposite 
me when she joined the Labyrinth. 

You know her as well as I do: tiny 
and rounded and dimply and lively and 
fascinating and beautiful! Anyway, she 
slipped me the glad hand, and we got 
along famously from the start. It was 
what you might call a case of love at 
first sight. She used to sit with me by 
the hour, and somehow she always 
seemed in a good humor when she was 
with me—laughing all the time. 

Of course, I had the whole thing 
figured out in advance, and I knew that 
it wouldn’t do at all to start right off 
by proposing to her, but I believed in 
making hay while the sun was shining, 
and so I told her all about the studio 
we'd leased and what a great film-com- 
pany we had and what Davie Griffith 
said about me being a better director 
than him, and about Tommy Ince tell- 
ing me once he’d make me one of his 
directing staff but that they’d all get 
jealous of me, and what swell work I 
did in “The Mystery of Six Murders,” 
which I directed and starred in at the 
same time, and which same was queered 
only because the rest of the cast was a 
bunch of crabs. 

“That’s what you need, Miss Ce- 
cilie—I may call you Miss Cecilie 
instead of Miss Farraday, mayn’t I?” 

“Yes,” she says somewhat absently. 
“What do you mean—‘That’s what you 
need?’ ” 

“A company of your own—that is, a 
company where you can work under a 
director like me, so that your artistic self 
can flourish even as the green bay 
bush.” 

“Sounds like Milwaukee.” 

“What?” 

“That bush business. . . 


. Yes, 3 
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guess it would be good to have free 
rein.” 

“And I’m a swell  scenario-writer. 
Now that ‘The Mystery of Six Murders’ 
was—” 

“Ves, I saw it. It was—rich.” 

“Tt was artistic.” 

“Very. It reminded me of ‘Hamlet: 
everybody dies.” 

“T see you’re discriminating and a lit- 
erary critic of merit. Cecilie—I may call 
you Cecilie, mayn’t,1? Wiss Cecilie is se 
formal. Of course I don’t say it is as 
good as ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Hamlet’ is 
the best thing that Shakespeare ever 
wrote—but then he’s been dead a long 
time and tastes have changed. Maybe 
if he was writing now he 
wouldn’t rank no higher than me. Any- 
way, he wasn’t much of a stage-director, 
and I’ll bet he didn’t know beans about 
halation or close-ups.” 

“No—I don't suppose he did.” 

“And to get back to the subject in 
hand. Cecilie—vou think that thing 
over. Down at the Labyrinth studios 
full equipment for making 
great little old pictures. Think it over. 
And say! you may be surprised yet be- 
fore I leave—you may get a surprise.” 

She looked at me _ steadily an’ 
unafraid, as Elinor Glyn says. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it.’ she an- 
swers—which just goes to prove that 
there is something. after all. in this 
intuition stuff. 


because 


scenarios 


we've got 


OR a person who knew what was 

coming, she sure did act surprised 
when I proposed to her. And she was 
plumb overcome. She covered her face 
with her handkerchief an’ she cried! 
Yessir. she cried! Her shoulders shook 
and shook and shook, and I patted her 
on the back. 

“There. there. sweetheart.” I says, 
feeling real gentle about it. “Don’t 
take on so. I know you're crying tears 
of joy. but vou oughtn’t to be crying at 
all. You ought to be laughing.” 

With that she looks up and laughs— 
and laughs. Right from’ the 
jump she took my advice. I slips over 
in the boat and takes her hand in mine. 
It flutters there for a minute an’ then 
slides out. 
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“And when’ll we get married?” I asks 
tenderly, wonderin’ when the kissing 
time will come and not caring how soon 
it'll be. 

She sort of chokes down on_ the 
laughing, and then she says in a real soft 
voice. 

“You're not in—-earnest ?” 

“Of course I’m in earnest. It'll be 
fine for you to be tied up for life with 
a man who can appreciate and develop 
vour histrionic ability, and—” 

“T know—but you mean you want me 
to marry a manager? You—you 
haven’t really made love to me.” 

“Ont” Tnat flabbergasted 
me. “You mean get down on my knees 
and do all that sort of movie stuff? | 
do like you a heap: you’re an awfully 
good sort as women go—but—but, oh! 
you understand.” 

“V-y-vyou don’t 1-l-love me.” 

“T do. Honest to Gawd, I do. I— 
I'll get d6wn on my knees if you 
insist.” 

“No! No! Not that! She put out 
a restraining hand just as though I’d 
said I was going to bite her. “I—I— 
couldn’t stand that.” 

I heaved a sigh of relief. I hadn't 
been hankering after any of that Crane 
Wilbur stuff. and it did me good to see 
that she was common sense. 

“And you would like to own 
your own company, wouldn’t you?” 

“Own it?” She looks at me kind of 
peculiar—or maybe I ought to say more 
peculiar, because she’d been looking 
sort of nonplused ever since I pulled the 
first marriage talk on her. “What do 
you mean—own it?” 

“You would like to own it, wouldn’t 
you? It’s small, but it is started and 
it’s harder’n Tophet to get a movie con- 
cern going. And owning it. you could 
play just the sort of rédles you want 
It'd be nice, wouldn’t it?” 

“Ves—it’d be mighty nice.” 

“And.” I went on. encouraged by 
what she said. “I. could write the cork- 
ingest scenarios, and you could star in 
them along with me, and I’d supervise 
the pictures: just like the Triangle does 
now, don’t you know—‘Directed by John 
Doe, Supervision of J. Scott MeTeague.’ 
And we—” 


sort of 
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“But you said ‘own’ it. You don’t 
own it, and I don’t own it?” 

“But it’s for sale,” I explained, ‘and 
seeing what you’d get out of it when we 
married, you could buy it in our names 
and just having you there as star would 
make the pictures take with the exhibi- 
tors,—we book on the direct plan, you 
know,—and. the pair of us would make 
the movie-world sit up and_ gasp, 
wouldn’t it, now?” 

“Ves. I guess it would. 
true, Mr. McTeague—’ 

“Call me Scotty, please.’ 

“Tsn’t it true, Scotty, that what you 
want to marry me for is to get me to put 
your company on the financial map— 
because you can’t afford to offer me a 


But isn’t it 


’ 
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proper contract? Isn’t it true that the 
Labyrinth Company is on its last finan- 
cial legs?” 


HAT sort of got my goat. I’m usu- 

ally circumspect, but somehow she’d 
managed to see right through my little 
scheme—though how I don’t know, ex- 
cept that she’s an awful keen woman. 

“IT think it’s a square deal,” I de- 
fended, trying to avoid the main count 
in the indictment she’d  true-billed 
against me. “You've got cash enough to 
buy the Labyrinth, and it is an estab- 
lished company, and it has a reputation 
for my directing—all the exhibitors have 
against it is its rotten actors; and I’d 
furnish my brains and ability for a con- 





I slips over in the boat and takes her hand in mine. ‘“‘And when’ll we get married 2?” T asks tenderly. 
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trolling interest in the stock, and I’d 
never interfere with what you’d do with 
your share. And I'd promise not to butt 
into your work, provided I approved of 
it, and—” 

“And I 
this?” 

“Tt’d be better—” 

“For whom ?” 

“Both! For both! Of 
would. Great minds in conjunction be- 
come greater minds. It would be a pay- 
ing proposition all around. Wont you 
say yes?” 

‘She thought it over for a long time, 
her back turned to me, and I could see 
by the heaving of her shoulders that she 
was fighting a battle with herself. 
Finally she faced me again and says, 
real slow and painful. 

“T can’t, Scotty—really, I can’t. It 
wouldn’t be fair to you. For a man of 
vour potentialities to throw himself 
away on me, a mere favorite of the fickle 
public, favorite for an hour, perhaps— 
it is unthinkable.” This sounds pretty 
strong, and it ought to have given me 
the swelled head, but I’m just telling 
what she told me—I wouldn't boost 
myself, but I am honest, and what 
others says about me I don’t mind every- 
one’s knowing. “You are a great man. 
Scotty.” she says, “and I would not 
think of becoming a lodestone about 
your neck—” 

“My neck can stand a heap of things 
around it worse than you.” I counters 
chivalrously. 

“IT appreciate the fineness of what you 
have offered.” she went on, real passion- 
ate. “but don’t you agree with me that in 
the future when you have risen to 
heights as yet untouched by any man in 
the picture business. and I have backslid 
in favor of some other stars whom you 
shall have developed, that you will 
admit that I have been wise in making 
this renunciation.” 

That was a new light on the subject. 
I recalled Billie Carney, who starred in 
the movies three years ago and who aint 
never heard of now. she having been 
distanced in the race for fame. and it 
struck me all of a heap that this woman 
was noble enough to be saving me from 
my Quixotic self. 


must marry you to do all 


course it 
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“Maybe—you’re right,” I agree. 
“But that offer goes as it lays. I’m will- 
ing to marry you any time within the 
next month you say the word. And I'll 
stick with you, too. Of course, you 
probably have limitations—all other 
people have, but—” 

“Don’t,” she says, real pitiful, cover- 
ing her face with her pretty hands. 
“Don’t. Your magnanimity hurts me: 
it cuts poor unworthy me to the quick. 
Take me home, Scotty; take me home. 
Let me keep the memory of your offer 
enshrined in the sanctity of my heart, 
where it will ever be a beacon-light to 
me, to remember when you have at 
tained your predestined estate—so that 
I can remember and say: ‘That man 
offered me his hand—if not his 


0? 


heart—in marriage ! 


once 


WO days later I got back to the 

Labyrinth studios and found things 
at sixes amd sevens, as [ knew they 
would be with the real brains of the 
organization away. 

“Hullo,” says Jimmy Montayne when 

walks in. 

“Hello,” he says. 

“I’m back,” says I. 

“Back? Yes, I see you are.” 

“And my mission failed.” 

He frowned kind of funny. 

“Your mission? What mission?” 

“Jimmy,” I says, “vou are 
stantly facetious. I did not 
Cecilie Farraday.” 

“Oh!” He sat down quickly and 
turned away to see the sun set over the 
hills. ‘How did it happen—that she 
turned you down?” 

Briefly and modestly I sketched the 
history of my acquaintance with that 
noble, self-sacrificing woman. And 
when I finished. he looked at me long 
and earnestly. 

“That happened—really ? She said— 
all of that?” 

“Just that. And every word.” 

He extended his hand and_ shook 
mine. . 

“Scotty.” he says solemnly, “I just 
got to clasp your hand. Your equal has 
never been and will never be made.” 

“Thank you, Jimmy,” I answers, real 
touched by his token of sincere appre- 


con- 
marry 
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ciation. ‘I sometimes think my ability 
to inspire love in the breasts of my fel- 
low-humans is as God-given a heritage 
as my versatile ability.” 

“Tt is, Scotty; it is, believe me. 
let’s get down to brass tacks. The 
Labyrinth Company is flat, broke, 
busted, bankrupt. We’re ten feet off 
the rocks and headed for ’em at a sixty- 
mile-an-hour gait. What’s to be done?” 

“It’s a poser—unless you can sell.” 

“Sell? Who’s to buy? No one. 
They don’t want it. You have made so 
many startling innovations that pros- 
pective buyers are skeptical. You are 
twenty years apart from the times. 
Your ability is beyond them. But maybe 
I can sell—” 

“Maybe you can.” That’s what I 
said, and two days later he comes to 
me with a beaming face and the an- 
nouncement that he has sold. And 
when he told me the price, I almost 
dropped. 

“But that’s just what the thing has 
cost you,” I gasped. ‘You haven't 


But 


made a cent of profit—and you’ve had 
me as director for six months.” 


“Profit ?”-he howls. ‘‘What the dick- 
ens do I care for profit? _I haven’t lost 
anything, and the next time I want to 
invest my money, I'll take some nice, 
safe deal like a salted mine or something 
where I have a chance to win. I'd feel 
like a celebration over this if my con- 
science didn’t trouble me about the 
dirty trick I pulled on the new 
owners.” 

I was touched to the quick by his 
levity. 

“Timmy Montayne—I am afraid that 
you have been imbibing too freely of 
that which biteth like the serpent and 
stingeth like the adder.” 

“No,” he says right queer. ‘Not yet. 
Scotty, T’ll give you seven guesses to 
guess who bought this company.” 

“T could never guess. Who was it?” 

He looks at me very steadily: then he 
leans forward and fairly hisses the 
name: 

“Cecilie Farraday!” 


OR a second I'll admit that I was 
stunned. The poor girl really had 
fallen in love with me! 
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“T—I’m afraid, Jimmy,” I said 
slowly, “that I may have to—to—marry 
her. I wouldn’t want to break—her— 
heart.” 

He turned his head away and then 
dived into a coat pocket and produced a 
letter which he handed me. I knew it. 
was from her the minute I opened it. 
And when I did—a check for nine hun- 
dred dollars, made out to my order, flut- 
tered to the ground. I perused the 
missive with tear-dimmed eyes. 


My dear Scotty: 

I am terribly afraid that your wrath 
will be directed against me when you 
hear that I have bought the Labyrinth 
Film Company. But it was such a bar- 
gain and offered such a chance to try 
out several experiments which I have 
in mind, that I could not resist. 

I enclose the company’s check for 
nine hundred dollars. Six hundred of 
that represents your salary for the re- 
maining six months of your contract. 
What have you not sacrificed for art? 
Working your wonderful brain away 
for a hundred a month! The other 
three hundred I beg that you will accept 
as a token of esteem from the new 
board of directors. 

I must get personal for a minute, 
Scotty. In view of our status on part- 
ing, I fear that I could not bear an- 
other meeting with you. Nor could I 
find it in my heart to retain you as 
director of the Labyrinth. The field is 
too narrow for one of your abilities. 
And—you understand—it is better for 
me that we do not meet again. I am 
afraid I could not again control my 
emotions. 

Good-by, Scotty, and good luck! 

CECILIE FARRADAY. 


I covertly wiped my eyes with a 
silken handkerchief and passed the letter 
silently across to Jimmy Montayne. 
Dear old sympathetic Jimmy! There 
were actually tears in his eyes when he 
returned the letter tome. Big men, men 
of our stamp, do not speak easily in the 
face of such a love of such a woman. 
But at length I broke the silence, and 
I fear my voice was somewhat husky. 

“A—a—wonderful woman, Jimmy. 
Truly, a marvelous woman!” 

“Yes, Scotty—a wonderful woman.” 

“And one who appreciates me at my 
true value, Jimmy.” 

“Yes, Scotty,” he answered slowly, 
“one who appreciates you at your ftrue 
value.” 
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Bal-bal at Risutiucs 


T4015 SLOER OF 
POOR -DEVIL!’’ 
bUT WHOLLY 


“BILLY WARDLAW 
IS A 


BiT W-EIRD 
FASCINATING 


By Hapsburg Lirebe 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 


| aa. HE very moment I alighted 
| it | from my poky carremato in 
| front of Dahlia’s home on the 
Calle Alix, Manila, I knew that some 
thing was wrong. I knew it because I 
saw a beribboned Panama sun-hat lying 
on the steps, .an overturned vase of 
ylangylang and hibiscus on the veranda, 
and a white glove lying in the open 
doorway. ‘The Wardlaws, you see, were 
ordinarily the tidiest of housekeepers. 
They were from Maine. 

I rang the bell. Dahlia herself came 
in response to the summons. It didn’t 
require half the astuteness of a Sherlock 
Holmes to see that she’d been crying. 
She didn’t speak; she just stood there 
staring at me with those sea-blue eves of 
hers as though I were about the least sig- 
nificant thing in the whole universe. It 
piqued me somewhat, in spite of my 
ready sympathy for her. because I was 
very much in love with Dahlia. For 
that matter, I am still very much in love 
with Dahlia. 

“Why didn’t you send for me?” I 
wanted to know. 

“Send for you?” Dahlia murmured. 


‘“Sure—send for me,” said I. “It 
isn’t so bad as you think, and I’m the 
proper person to show you that it isn’t, 
being your afhanced husband. Come 
now, tell me about it—wont you?” 

“How do you know it isn’t so bad as 
we think, Tom?” Dahlia almost sobbed. 
‘Mother is fairly prostrated over it, and 
I—I can hardly b-b-bear it! And 
Father—Father was already ill with ma 
laria, you know, and now he’s worse! 
Even Aunt Sabina admits it’s terrible. 
and she’s hard to shake.” 

Yes, Aunt Sabina was hard to shake. 
I had tried it on cross-country rides, in 
parks and at lawn parties. “But you 
haven’t told me a breath of what’s the 
matter, Dahlia.” I hastened to say. 

“Tt’s my brother Billy.” choked 
Dahlia. ‘He—he’s disappeared.” 

“Disappeared!” I repeated asininely. 
“Well, he’ll turn. up, like Little Bo 
Beep’s—was it mules? Seriously, you 
mustn’t worry, Dahlia. Billy is emi 
nently qualified to take care of himself. 
I soldiered with him over most of these 
Philippine Islands, and I ought to know. 
When did it happen?” 
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“They told us this morning,” said 
Dahlia, “just a few minutes ago. And 
they — the company —they said that 
Father ought to make good for Billy; 
and Father simply hasn’t the money.” 

“How make good?” 

“You see, quite a sum of money went 
when Billy went,” Dahlia told me in a 
hushed voice. “But Billy didn’t take 
it!” 

“Of course he didn’t take it,” I agreed 
readily and honestly. 

I knew Billy Wardlaw wouldn’t steal 
money, or anything else. He was far 
above anything that was mean; there 
never was a finer young fellow on earth. 
For a year he had been the Manila 
Copra and Abaca Company’s agent at 
Busubusu, a little town on the upper 
west coast of Luzon. Busubusu is some 
twenty-four hours’ sail from Manila. 

“The Ilocanos have at last learned the 
value of money,” explained Dahlia, 
“and they refused to sell their hemp and 
cocoanut for anything else; so the com- 
pany sent Billy a big lot of gold and 
silver. Two weeks later, one of the 
company’s little trading-schooners went 
for a cargo of the stuff they supposed 
Billy had for them, and both Billy and 
the money were gone. There was no 
sign of foul play; in fact, there were no 
signs of any kind. The company claims 
that the Ilocanos are as harmless as 
lambs, but I’m inclined to doubt it. If 
you were in my place, Tom, what would 
you do?” 

“Leave everything to me,” I answered 
more or less gallantly. ‘Leave every- 
thing to me, and don’t you worry for a 
minute. I can get away for two weeks, 
and I’ll find Billy for you.” 

At that Dahlia kissed me of her own 
accord, and I confess I felt that I de- 
served it. 


N hour 

later I was 
entering the offices of Billy’s 
employers, which were on 
the lower Pasig water-front. 
The chief executive of the 
company, one Don Felipe 
Zalos, received me very gra- 
ciously, and heard all I had 
to say, without once interrupt- 
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ing me. I wanted only ten days in 
which to prove to the entire satisfaction 
of the Manila Copra and Abaca Com- 
pany that Billy Wardlaw was no thief. 
Don Felipe nodded his eager assent ; 
and to further show me that his heart 
was in the right place, the Don offered 
me, without charge, the use of one of his 
little trading-schooners and its Chino 
crew. 

So well pleased with my success that 
I felt almost bloated, I hurried out to 
the Calle Alix after sundown to tell the 
Wardlaws about it. I found Dahlia and 
Aunt Sabina sitting on the veranda ; they 
were expecting me. I soon told them 
what I had come to tell. 

“Aunt Sabina and I are going with 
you,” declared Dahlia; and by the tone 
of her voice I knew it would be hard to 
dissuade her. ‘Mother,’ she continued, 
“is fully able to take care of Father.” 

“We'll help you lots, Tom,” said Aunt 
Sabina. 

I frowned in my sleeve, so to speak. I 
liked Aunt Sabina, and I like her yet; 
but—oh, the dickens! You know, don’t 
you, the ways of these goody-goody old 
girls who were never young? Aunt Sa- 
bina must have been just thirty-five 
when she was born; and when she dies, 
I think, she’ll still be just thirty-five. 
One had to be and do and talk very so-so 
when he was in the august presence of 
Aunt Sabina. 

“See here,” said I, “it hasn’t been a 
thousand years since those Ilocanos were 
hunting heads for trophies, and eating 
dogs like the Igorotes. Better stay at 
home and do some fancy-work.” 

“There’s absolutely nothing doing, 
Tommy my dear,” determinedly smiled 
my Dahlia, with a sidewise glance to- 
ward her aunt. “We’re going with you.” 

I gave it up. “The Jsla 
de Romblon sails at day- 
break,” I said smartly; 
“shall I send a carro- 
mato for you?” 

Aunt Sabina lifted 
her chin a trifle. If she had 
moved a hand, I should have 

































dodged. 
“You needn’t mind the 
carromato, Tom,” she said. 





“We'll be waiting for you just 
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THE BAL-BAL OF BUSUBUSU 


below the Bridge of Spain, a few minutes 
before daybreak. Don’t be late.” 


pha having set eyes on Busubusu, 
it is not possible to forget it. There 
is more than one singular thing about 
the place. It.is made up of three big, 
square buildings of wood and corrugated 
iron, which were erected in the days of 
the Spanish occupation of the Philip- 
pines, and some sixty native houses of 
bamboo and nipa. The former had been 
once painted white, and were now a dirty 
gray; the latter always resembled hay- 
stacks. Close behind it all rises a high 
and comparatively smooth-faced cliff 
which forms a windbreak, and which 
shields the entire town from the blaze 
of the sun until well after the middle of 
the morning. This gigantic wall is semi- 
circular in shape, and it has a strikingly 
weird fashion of echoing again and 
again any loudly spoken word in the 
town it hugs. Busubusu was called by 
the Spaniards the Place of Echoes. 

Twenty-four hours after we left Ma- 
nila, we awoke to find that the little 
copra-scented /sla de Rombion had flung 
her rust-eaten anchor in the bay that lies 
before Busubusu. There being no har- 
bor even for such vessels as ours, we lay 
a quarter of a mile out. The corrugated- 
iron roofs of the three Spanish buildings 
were visible from the schooner; they 
stood above the umbrella-shaped tops of 
the fringe of cocoanut palms that lined 
the bay-shore. Under those same palm- 
tops we could see the haystack native 
houses. 

Dahlia and her aunt reached the deck 
half a minute ahead of me. I noted that 
they were neatly dressed in khaki out- 
door costumes. 

“Fine morning,” I began—and at the 
sound of my voice the barefooted Chino 
skipper, Lo Ma Hung, the most sensible 
and the morst resourceful Chinaman I 
have ever known, pussy-footed hurriedly 
across the deck toward me. His brown- 
ish-yellow face was a study in puzzle- 
ment. 

“You sabby bal-bal, Sefior Tomas?” 
he inquired eagerly. There was a queer 
twinkle in his slanting eyes. 

“Bal-bal?” 1 repeated  smilingly. 
“It’s the Filipino term for evil spirit, 
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bad hill-god or something like that. You 
don’t believe in bal-bals, Lo?” 

I have already said that our skipper 
was a sensible Chinaman. He shook his 
pigtail head quickly. The puzzled look 
on his swarthy countenance deepened. 
Then he told me something that seemed 
the last word in outlandishness. Of 
course, I didn’t believe it. You wouldn’t 
have believed it, either, and neither did 
the two women. And yet, that which he 
told me was truth, every jot and tittle 
of it. 

“When us dlop anchor at not quite 
dlaylightee,” said Lo Ma Hung, “us 
hear voicee in sky. It talkee plain, plain 
as you talkee, Sefior Tomas ; it say: 

“*Billy Wardlaw! Billy Wardlaw, 
poor devil” 

We very promptly began to sneer. It 
was so—well, outlandish and unbeliev- 
able. At that time there was no aircraft 
in the Philippines. It was not a ven- 
triloquist’s trick. 

“A voice from the sky!” I hooted. 
“Look here, skipper, you’ve been drink- 
ing ginebra Holandesa. Sober up, old 
man, and let’s get breakfast and go 
ashore.” 


WE ate breakfast hurriedly and were 
then rowed ashore by Wun Ching, 
the mate, and Lo Ma Hung himself. 

A horde of brown men, women and 
children, all of whom were chattering in 
a manner that would have put magpies 
to shame, hastened down the slope of 
glittering sand toward us. Most of them 
were more than half naked, and their 
jargon was worse than Manila Tagalog ; 
Ilocano is a tongue that few white men 
can ever hope to understand. When 
they had reached a point some twenty 
yards from us, they halted and began to 
eye us smilingly. 

“Thank goodness, they’re friendly,” 
whispered Aunt Sabina. 

Then one big, brown fellow, whose 
only raiment consisted of a pair of dirty- 
white trousers,—and the legs of these 
had been rolled as high as they would 
go,—came forward and said something 
in Ilocano. The man seemed honest, I 
thought, and I at once decided that I 
would enlist his aid in the search for 
Dahlia’s brother. 





I shook my head at his magpie 
talk, “We are here to look for 
the Sefior Wardlaw,” I said in 
Spanish, “‘and we will pay well for 
information concerning him.” 

I had barely finished speaking 
when there came to pass that which 
was as the sudden explosion of a 
thousand bombs rolled into one. There 
are few things that could have happened 
that would have taken our breath away 
as did that. This half-savage Ilocano, 
with a grin that seemed queer, said to 
mé in fair English: 

“Billy Wardlaw, poor devil!” 

“Poor devil! Poor devil!” chorused a 
score of the other natives. 

It sounded ghoulish. My cheeks felt 
as though they were filled with fine 
needle-points. Aunt Sabina and Dahlia 
went white. Had they been of the faint- 
ing variety, I dare say they would have 
fainted. 

“Where is he: ” said my Dahlia to the 
brown man who had elected to act as 
spokesman. ‘Where is Billy Ward- 
law?” 

“Poor devil! Poor devil!” chanted 
fully half a hundred Ilocano voices, 
while all of a hundred Ilocano faces 
grinned at us—as, I imagined then, 
demons grin at newly-arrived lost souls. 

“Tom!” cried Dahlia. She caught my 
arm nervously. “What does it mean, 
Tom?” 

“T don’t know,” I said in a tone that 
was somehow pale. x 
_ I tried hard, in English and in Span- 
ish, to draw an intelligible answer from 
the Filipinos, and failed dismally. I 
learned afterward that they knew only 
the four words of English, and no Span- 


Nye spent the ssiiaiiniban of the 
p dey i in looking over Busubusu 
. poking into dark places 


cette @s innocent an air as we 


could put on. 
ish. Lo Ma Hung and 
Wun Ching addressed. 
them in Visayan, in 

Manila Tagalog and in their own 

tongue, and they too failed to elicit 
an answer that we could understand. I 
turned to the two women.. 

“Better let Wun Ching take you back 
to the schooner. I'll go on into the town 
with Lo, and see what there is to see.” 

“No,” replied both Dahlia and Aunt 
Sabina. ‘“We’re going with you.” 


E beep had been nothing really hos- 
tile in the manner of the natives. 
They were not armed even with bolos. 
In my pockets were two automatic 
pistols, and I believed that I could hold 
off an attack. So we went toward the 
near-by town, and the horde of Ilocanos, 
still chattering among themselves, fol- 
lowed after us. 

We went straight to the nearest of the 
three old Spanish buildings, which stood 
not thirty feet from the great semicir- 
cular cliff-wall. Cocoanut palms and 
banana-plants grew everywhere, and we 
saw a yellow-skinned iguana and a 
gaudy-plumaged bird in the green fo- 
liage. 

The ground floor bore a strong odor 
of -copra, and strings of abaca lay here 
and there; and by.these signs I knew 
that this was the building that Billy had 
used as his office, quarters and store- 
house. In one of the upstairs rooms we 
found an army cot without either pillow 
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or blanket, a small table that was bare 
save for a few old newspapers printed 
in English, and a pair of worn shoes. 
Dahlia caught up the shoes. 

“Billy’s!” she murmured tearfully. 
There is, you know, something really 
touching about the shoes of a loved one 
who is dead or missing. 

Dahlia kissed the shoes. 
how women are. 

The natives, who had been gabbling 
enthusiastically just outside the door, 
suddenly became silent. I looked 
for the cause, and I found it. A 
tall, slender, wiry-limbed Ilocano 
that we had not seen before was 
elbowing his way through the 
crowd, coming toward us; and | 
by the looks he received as he | 
passed the other natives, I knew 
him to be one high in authority [ 
in Busubusu. He was better 
dressed than the others: he wore 


You know 





a suit of striped pajamas— | = 


which, I immediately guessed, 


had been the property of | 
Dahlia’s: brother: eee 
“Buenos!” he greeted us 


boldly, halting within two yards 
of us. “Braulio Baroga, me!” 

“Buenos, Braulio!” I —7 
smiled.. My spirits rose. 
Here, thought I, 
was one who 
spoke Spanish. 

I shook his brown 
hand, and as I did so, I 

noted that he had shifting 
snaky eyes. ee, 

“Donde esta el Senor 
Wardlaw?” 1 in- 
quired forthwith. 
The snaky eyes 
narrowed—then grew as 
cunning as those of a fox. 

“Billy Wardlaw, poor devil!” 
he exclaimed; and he laughed as 
though to cover his discomfiture, 
it seemed to me. 

I fear I lost my head at that. I 
stormed at Braulio Baroga, and he con- 
tinued to laugh. He would not give me 
a satisfactory answer, though I asked 
questions in every language at my com- 
mand—Spanish and English. If he un- 
derstood any of that which I said, it was 
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plain he didn’t want me to know it. 
Then, forgetting myself somewhat, I 
thrust the blued muzzle of an automatic 
almost against Baroga’s nose. 

“Donde esta el Senor Wardlaw?’ I 
demanded hotly. 

His countenance betrayed to me the 
fact that he did understand. 

“Auri!” he cried frightenedly. But 
he drew himself together quickly, and 
went on: “Bal-bal!” 

Lo Ma Hung and-his mate bent for- 
ward eagerly. 

“All rot!” I said in good 
*“\ New York English, “A 

4 spirit couldn’t carry a man 
_ {| away bodily, and a spirit 
Y would have no use for such 

paltry stuff as gold and silver 
{ 
money. There’s sure a flaw 
in your reckoning, Mr. 
Braulio Baroga. You are 
the dgl-bal that is respon- 
sible for the disappear- 
ance of Billy Wardlaw!” 
I was talking to my- 
self more than to any- 
body else. Neverthe- 
less Braulio Baroga 
replied to me: 
“No sabe, 


senor.” 





























































We put our unconscious bes 


captive aboard the Isla de St 
Romblon and went aboard ourselves. 
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“You don’t!” I snapped. 
sabe; eh? You don’t—” 

“Easy, Tom,” softly interrupted Aunt 
Sabina. 

I saw what she was driving at. She 
was right, too. Braulio Baroga was held 
in great esteem by his people, and it 
would not be wise to go far in third- 
degree work unless we were—aboard the 
schooner, for instance. I decided that 
it would be much better to carry on the 
search quietly ; therefore I proceeded to 
allay Baroga’s fears. The Filipino, be 
he city dweller or jungle-man, is as wily 
as any Chinaman, when he thinks he is 
suspected. 

Another minute saw me shaking hands 
again with that fine Ilocano scoundrel, 
and the other natives looked on with 
evident approval. 


“Vou don’t 


We spent the remainder of the day, 
barring an hour at noon, in looking 
over Busubusu, and in poking into dark 
places with as. innocent an air as we 
could put on. Lo Ma Hung and Wun 
Ching assisted us loyally, tirelessly. But 
we found nothing—positively, abso- 
lutely nothing. 

A little after sundown we halted and 
sat down wearily under a great palm for 
another council. We discussed this, and 
we discussed that, but in the end there 
was only this grim, baffling fact staring 
us in the face: Billy Wardlaw was gone ; 
he had completely and most mysteriously 
disappeared ;-and there was no sign to 
tell us where to look for him. The man- 
ner in which the Filipinos had learned 
the four English words was, of course, 
still deepest mystery to us. As a solu- 
tion of this latter, we at once fell upon 
the idea that Billy himself had taught the 
Tlocanos to say the words, because no 
white man save Billy had lived in Busu- 
busu since the days of the Spanish occu- 
pation ; but we soon came to the conclu- 
sion that that was not the answer. And 
it really was not the answer. 

Twilight began to settle while we sat 
there on the sand under the palm and 
fought mosquitoes and ants and talked. 
Dahlia cried a little, and it—well, it got 
close to me. Perhaps I should be ashamed 
of it, but I began to be more concerned 
with Dahlia’s grief than I was with her 
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brother’s unexplainable and fear-pro- 
voking disappearance! 

Aunt Sabina looked toward the lights 
of the schooner, which twinkled at us 
across the unruffled bay like pale yellow 
stars, and reminded us that it was time 
we were going to our quarters. But 
Dahlia wished once more to go over the 
old building that had been used by her 
brother, and Aunt Sabina and I gave in 
without a word of dissent. We were 
about to start, and then—another bomb 
fell into our camp! For Dahlia’s com- 
fort, I was saying: 

“I’m not going back to Manila with- 
out Billy Wardlaw.” 

And then, out of the fast-darkening 
sky, there came an interrupting voice as 
though in a mocking reply—yes, it was a 
voice!—which said gutturally and with 
a weird, skittering, unearthly accent: 

“Billy Wardlaw, poor devil!” 

It came right out of the air overhead. 
I am positive of that, now that it is all 
over, now ¢hat I know all about it, now 
that it seems as simple as a child’s first 
reader. And the towering, half-round 
cliff of Busubusu took it up and threw 
it back and forth, back and forth, uncan- 
nily: 

“Poor devil! Poor devil!” 

We rushed from under the spreading, 
umbrella-shaped top of the palm, turned 
our drawn white faces upward, and saw , 
—nothing. There was still enough of 
the light of day left for us to make sure 
and doubly sure that no person was hid- 
den up there among the green fronds. 

The silence which fell was_ thick, 
heavy, abysmal. We looked toward one 
another and shook our heads. ‘There 
was absolutely no reason for our saying 
anything. Questions and comment, un- 
der the circumstances, would have 
seemed foolishly out of place. Then we 
started for the old building that had 
served as Billy’s office, quarters and 
storehouse. 


|? op mee ESS was almost upon us, and 
the awakening night-breezes were 
whispering mysteriously in the palm- 
fronds and banana-leaves, when we en- 
tered the upstairs room that had been 


Billy’s. A big, dark bird flew out 
through the open window with a shrill 











“Maria Santissima!”’ screamed Braulio Baroga. He went to his feet and staggered back against the wall. His 


face was the hue of wood-ashes. 
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cry and a quick swishing of wings. 
Dahlia uttered a little gasp and tight- 
ened her hold on my arm. 

“It’s only a wak-wak,” I hastened to 
assure her. 

We went to the window, which was 
yncommonly large, and which faced the 
near-by high cliff. Then there came to 
our ears again that weirdest, most se- 
pulchral of voices, and it came from 
somewhere up on that great semicircular 
wall of stone: 

“Billy Wardlaw! Billy Wardlaw!” 

The Place of Echoes sent it to and 
fro hollowly: “Billy Wardlaw! Billy 
Wardlaw !” 

It was maddening; it was terrifying. 
That, surely, was no human voice. It 
couldn’t have been a human voice. I be- 
gan to think wildly of dal-bals, bad hill- 
gods, like some frightened child, though 
I knew in the soul of me there was no 
such thing. Aunt Sabina took one step 
closer to me. That was one time that I 
saw that woman shaken. 

“Say something, Tom, dear,” she 
whispered tremulously, ““—for goodness’ 
sake, do say something!” 

“Tom,” sobbed my Dahlia, “Tom, 
what is it?” 

I put an arm about her fine shoulders, 
Aunt Sabina or no Aunt Sabina, and 
drew her to me. Her figure gave easily 
to the touch of my hand; she was weak, 
as weak as a vine; and there was no 
blaming her for it, for she was in an 
extremity. 

Our eyes began to search the grayish 
expanse above us. Near as night was, 
we saw that there was no human being 
up there anywhere. 

Then the guttural, skittering cry came 
yet again, with its creepy, uncanny 
weirdness : 

“Poor devil! Poor devil 

And yet again the cliff caught it up 
and tossed it: “Poor devil! Poor 
devil !” 


1"? 


“Where is Billy Wardlaw?” Aunt 


Sabina called frightenedly. 

“Poor devil!” said the voice from 
above. And then the Thing laughed like 
a blood-red demon. 

As the echoes of that horrifying 
laughter died away, there came to my 
ears the soft sounds of bare feet coming 
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pit-pat through the doorway behind us. 
I turned my head to see the indistinct 
form of Braulio Baroga; by the paja- 
mas he wore, I knew it was he. Five 
more seconds, and he was standing 
within arm’s-reach of us. 

“Mucho malo bal-bal!” he said, point- 
ing toward the cliff. 

I gave an order in English to the two 
Chinos, Lo Ma Hung and Wun Ching, 
who had gone through with the strange 
experience like a pair of automatons, 
and Baroga thought I was addressing 
him. I said this: ; 
“Get hold of him, Wun and Lo, and 
don’t let him make an outcry ; we’ll take 
him to the schooner and make him talk 
Spanish.” : 

The small, dark figures of the two 
Chinamen stole up behind Baroga, and 
Lo Ma Hung struck him across the head 
with half a broken iron window-bar. 
The Ilocano crumpled to the floor like a 
wet rag, with scarcely a sound. I gasped 
in amazentent and chagrin. 

“T didn’t tell you to kill him!” I 
protested. 

“Him nottee dead,” Lo Ma Hung said 
quite pleasantly. “Him all li’—go easy 
schloonah now.” 

“Then pick him up, and let’s be off 
with him,” said I; ‘“‘and let’s be careful 
that nobody sees us!” 


UCK was in our favor from that mo- 

ment on. We put our unconscious 
captive aboard the /sla de Romblon and 
went aboard ourselves, without attract- 
ing the notice of Busubusu. 

While the brown villain lay insensible 
under the watchful eyes of Wun Ching 
in one of the little cabins, Dahlia and 
Aunt Sabina and Lo Ma Hung and I 
stood on the forward deck under the 
brilliant tropical stars and formulated a 
plan. It was really a beautiful plan, 
and we believed it would succeed. We 
were going to attack Braulio Baroga’s 
weakest point; and we knew that his 
weakest point, in spite of the smattering 
of education he had picked up here and 
there, was the superstition which lies, 
either awake or dormant, in the breasts 
of all half-savage races. 

By the time Baroga had returned to 
a state of consciousness, we had made 
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our little yellow skipper ready for the 
part he was to play. It had been no 
difficult thing to prepare the resourceful 
Lo Ma Hung—quite simple, it was, and 
the work of considerably less than fif- 
teen minutes. First we covered Lo from 
head to foot with black molasses, and 


then we ripped open two feather pillows | 


that the Wardlaws had brought all the 
way from Maine and which Dahlia and 
her aunt had brought along for the voy- 
age—and then we covered little Lo with 
feathers, all but his eyes! 

We laughed, in spite of the situation 
—even Dahlia laughed at the ultra- 
ludicrous spectacle Lo presented. You, 
can imagine it better, I know, than I 
can describe it. Lo Ma Hung was 
jubilant. 

“You watchee, Sefior Tomas!” said 
Lo to me. ‘You watchee me. Me, I 
gottee Baloga man in juggee all li’ 
now !” 

Then the ordeal began. 

We opened the door of the cabin in 
which lay Braulio Baroga, and I slyly 
beckoned to Wun Ching to come out. 
Wun obeyed promptly, and Lo Ma 
Hung walked in. In the light of the 
big oil lamp that hung from the cabin’s 
ceiling, Lo was a thousand times more 
than hideous. He halted before Baroga, 
who still lay sullen on the floor, and let 
out a piercing, blood-chilling cry that 
must have been heard by every ear in 
Busubusu ! 

“Maria Santissima!’’ screamed Brau- 
lio Baroga. He went to his feet and 
staggered back against the wall. His 
face was of the colorless hue of wood- 
ashes, and his snaky eyes were staring 
fixedly. 

“Me bal-bal!” roared Lo Ma Hung. 
“Ow-ee! Ow-ee! Ow-o00-00! Me mucho 
malo bal-bal!” 

And with that he began the weird, 
heart-freezing death-dance of the Zam- 
boangan Moros, at the same time making 
a medley of sounds that were twice as 
hideous as the sounds a ton of wildcats 
would make if they had both delirium 
tremens and hydrophobia and were fight- 
ing. I knew what it was all the time, of 
course, and yet I couldn’t keep shivers 
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from chasing one another up and down 
my back! Dahlia and her aunt turned 
their eyes away and put fingers to their 
ears. Lo Ma Hung was a jewel! 

Then the Chinaman ceased his un- 
earthly outcries and spoke to Braulio Ba- 
roga in a hollow tone: 

“Where is: the Sefior Wardlaw?” he 
demanded in Spanish. 


AROGA gave in so easily that it 
seemed almost a shame to beat him 
so hard. 

He had watched Billy, one night, hide 
the company’s money in one of the old 
building’s walls. Then he had lured 
Billy, with vivid word-pictures of whole 
shiploads of cocoanuts, to an uninhab- 
ited little island that lay some four 
leagues off the coast; they went in an 
outrigged barote. Having succeeded in 
marooning Billy, he had come back to 
Busubusu to await an opportunity to 
escape to Iloilo with his ill-gotten gains. 
The money was intact; he had not 
moved it. 

We put Braulio Baroga in the hold 
and fastened down the hatches. Braulio 
Baroga was bound for Bilibid Prison in 
Manila. 

Billy Wardlaw was half starved, but 
as jolly as a fiddler, when we found him. 
Dahlia hugged and kissed him the mo- 
ment his feet touched the deck. She 
was so glad, bless her, my Dahlia, that 
she hugged and kissed me too—there in 
the august presence of Aunt Sabina. 
And I—TI was so glad that I hugged and 
kissed Aunt Sabina! 

Billy resumed his post in Busubusu. 
Lo Ma Hung did a Zamboangan death- 
dance in his feathery garb for the na- 
tives, and those Ilocano mothers are still 
telling their brown babies of the dal-bal 
that brought back the jolly little white 
man and carried away the wicked Brau- 

When Dahlia and I 
had rested for a few days from the wear- 
iness of our voyage, we were quietly 
mar— 

Oh, the myterious voice? You'll 
know, too, where the Filipinos got their 
four handy English Words. It was 
Billy’s parrot. 





Two Ladies, 
A Bulldog and—Hazel 


WHEREIN A DOG TAKES UP 
WITH A DEMI-MONDAINE AND 
GETS HIMSELF OSTRACIZED 


By Gardner 











O one ever found any real 
N fault with Bertie. He was a 

thoroughbred himself and 
never, by any chance, made any pointed 
bid for sympathy, despite the fact that 
a love for caresses and kind words was 
probably the most prominent of his 
three besetting sins. Certainly it was 
the most lasting. The other two con- 
sisted of an appetite for mayonnaise 
dressing and a desire to ride on the front 
seat with the driver of any sort of a 
vehicle from a high-power roadster to 
a common goat-cart. 

Just what sort of parents Bertie had 
I haven’t the least idea. I know this 
much about them, however. They were 
just as proud of their pedigree as Bertie 
should have been, but wasn’t. The 
blood in them was the bluest of blue, 
and their names were carried on many 
social registers. Bertie I knew as Ber- 
tie, because I had given him that name 
myself when I first met him. And 
everybody else who met him accepted it 
as a very good name for him. He re- 
sponded to it readily. And there wasn’t 
a bulldog in the Philippine Islands that 
had more friends to call him by any 
name than did Bertie. 

Bertie was a thoroughbred, a real bow- 
legged, tawny-bodied; black-muzzled 
bulldog, with the ugliest face and the 
sunniest disposition of any bulldog I 
have ever met in a long and wide ac- 
quaintance with that particular species. 
There never was such another puppy in 
the world as he was when he first came 
to us. Polly adored him, and when 
Polly adored anything, everybody in her 
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particular circle had to adore it likewise. 
Sometimes the members of the circle 
pretended to adore things just to keep 
peace with Polly. In the case of Bertie, 
however, there was no call for pretense. 

Dinner is something of an important 
event in Manila. It is about the only 
form of entertainment that one can give 
with any show of originality. And at 
our house the principal feature of any 
dinner-party was the feeding of mayon- 
naise to Bertie. It was a ceremony that 
any of our guests would call attention 
to if we happened to neglect it. There 
has never been anything in the world 
that expressed satisfaction and complete 
enjoyment like Bertie’s countenance, 
half smeared with mayonnaise—the dog 
having licked off the other half, and the 
taste and smell and feel of it having 
permeated every nook and cranny of his 
chubby body. 

The importance of impressing these 
things may be realized when it is under- 
stood that it is a combination of the two 
sins Bertie boasted—in addition to the 
love of caresses—that caused the catas- 
trophe. Chung, our cook, and Bertie 
were the most intimate of friends. I 
have mentioned that almost everybody 
was Bertie’s intimate friend, Polly and 
Mary Amelia being probably first on the 
list. However, Chung was Bertie’s 
greatest Chinese friend. 


‘Tee arrived the fateful evening 

when something was missing from 
the menu for dinner and it was neces- 
sary for Chung to hurry to Jim Tow’s 
establishment on the other side of the 
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Pasig to get it. Chung discovered the 
fact that he had overlooked something 
just as the motor whirred into the yard 
from the Luneta. Bertie had leaped 
from the motor, as was his custom, and 
he started through the dining-room just 
as Chung started down the back steps. 
The dog followed the cook down the 
steps and out the yard into the road. A 
caratela was passing, which Chung 
leaped into without waiting for it to 
stop. It was crowded, and he climbed 
over the back of it. Bertie made for 
the front to leap on the seat with the 
driver. He didn’t pause to see that the 
seat was occupied and probably wouldn’t 
have paused if he had seen it. He 
leaped up, caught his forepaws on the 
edge of the seat, struggled for just a 
moment and then fell. The wheel 
passed over his hips, and Chung looked 
out the back of the vehicle to see a limp, 
quivering bit of yellow in the dust of 
the road. 

Whatever the errand was that had 
started the Chino downtown, it was for- 
gotten as he leaped to the ground and 
took the body of poor Bertie in his 
arms. The dog whined in pain as the 
cook tenderly carried his burden into 
the house, violating all rules and prece- 
dent by using the front door and front 
steps. Polly heard Bertie’s whine—it 
was the first time she had ever heard 
him whine—and met the cook and the 
dog at the top of the stairs. 

There are not many things more 
pathetic than a lively, rollicking bulldog 
suddenly turned into an inert mass of 
panting, whining flesh, but there was 
certainly nothing more pathetic than the 
sight that met my eyes when I reached 
the portico. Polly was hugging the 
body of the dog to her breast, the dust 
from his carcass powdering the front of 
her delicate evening gown, and the poor 
Chino was standing there looking on 
with tears running down his cheeks. 
You will say it was foolish and sense- 
less and all that to carry on so over a 
mere animal. But then you didn’t know 
Bertie. And you couldn’t see him, after 
we laid him on the couch in the dining- 
room and were waiting for the army vet’ 
to come in response to our telephone 
call—you couldn’t see the poor little 
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brute quiver and shake with pain that 
would only get just the faintest whimper 
from him—and then look up at all of 
us bending over him and smile—yes, 
blast it, Bertie smiled, and Bertie could 
smile, too, let me tell you that. 

The vet’ came, looked the dog over 
carefully and shook his head. Some - 
bone with a long Latin name was 
broken. They give the bones of dogs 
just as long Latin names as they do 
those of human beings. This bone was 
broken and there might. be internal in- 
juries. The dog seemed to be in good 
shape, Doc said, and probably wouldn’t 
die. 

He didn’t die. And he was nursed as 
carefully as any dog ever was nursed 
and he had mayonnaise regularly just 
as soon as the vet’ said there was no 
further danger of internal injuries. But 
it was weeks before Bertie could walk. 
And when he did try, at first one of his 
hind legs refused to do its office and he 
dragged it as he would try to jump and 
play in the old way. After a while he 
learned to use the leg so that he could 
walk fairly straight and sit up quite as 
proudly and straight as he ever could. 

Next to the injury of Bertie, the 
greatest blow in our household came 
when Dan announced that Bertie was 
to be sold. You see, we didn’t own Ber- 
tie. Dan was his owner. We were 
simply the guardians of the dog that 
Dan had bought as a pup for an invest- 
ment. Had Bertie lived to perfect ma- 
turity, he would have been worth ex- 
actly one thousand fesos to Dan. But 
of course the hurt he had suffered put 
a lifelong blemish on the dog. He 
would never be able to appear at bench- 
shows and could never be offered as the 
finest specimen of his breed—which he 
certainly was. And so Dan announced 
that he had received an offer of one 
hundred fesos for Bertie and he thought 
he would be foolish to refuse it. Look- 
ing at it from Dan’s viewpoint, we could 
see that he was right. And as Dan 
promised to let Polly have Evangeline 
in place of Bertie, we had to give in, 
and we bade the bull a sad farewell. 

Evangeline came into a family right 
ready to love her to the limit. She 
was not quite as ugly as Bertie, but she 
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had a longer undershot jaw and she was 
a brindle. She didn’t like mayonnaise, 
but she was a regular dog for all that, 
and we grew very fond of her. But we 
didn’t forget Bertie. Nor did he for- 


get—but wait for the rest of it. 


HAZEL was one of those daughters 
of Venus about whom the people 
who knew nothing of her continually 
talked, and about whom the people who 
knew quite a lot of her refrained from 
talking—refrained to the point of em- 
barrassment, frequently. The only way 
proper feminine members of society 
could see her kind with perfect propri- 
ety was in almost any first-class theater 
with a modern drama being produced. 

Hazel would smile at this description. 
She would smile softly and amiably. 
And her comment, if she made any, 
would be witty and pertinent. Hazel 
was exactly that kind.. Just who 
Hazel’s parents were no one ever knew, 
and she wasn’t entirely sure herself. 
Her name she had given herself when 
she had been graduated from being a 
number in a book. She had -accom- 
plished the graduation exercises herself 
also. Like most young women about to 
graduate, she had a new dress for the 
occasion, and as she had planned the 
exercises well ahead, as most young 
women do, she had made the dress her- 
self. It wasn’t much, as compared with 
Vassar or Bryn Mawr graduating 
gowns, but it served the purpose. And 
the exercises for which it was worn con- 
sisted in sliding down a water-spout 
from the second story of an orphan 
asylum, sneaking through the. yard of 
the establishment and over the fence, 
and thence to a railway station. Some 
graduation exercises! 

That was the beginning of Hazel’s 
career. She made good her escape from 


the asylum; she found work; she chose * 


a name for herself ; and she grew up to 
be a beautiful and almost wholly un- 
scrupulous young woman. When the 
time came, the time Hazel had set for 
it in her plan of life, she didn’t fall— 
not a bit of it. In a manner of speak- 
ing, she poised herself very deliberately 
and leaped—and landed exactly where 
she wanted to land. 
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Tas brings us right up to date and 
back to Manila, where Hazel 
formed an important but an unrecog- 
nized section of the gay city life. Hazel 
lived on a certain one of the fourteen 
districts of the beautiful old city of 
Manila that is never mentioned at din- 
ner-parties and bridge-clubs. And she 
was the queen of that particular city dis- 
trict. She had finer equipages than 
anybody in the city, except a few rich 
mestizos. And she had finer jewels and 
clothes than any of the women who 
passed her on the Luneta or the Escolta 
with averted heads. She owned the 
largest automobile in the city, and it 
was common gossip that she had paid 
twenty thousand fesos for it. She 
seemed to be a very happy, care-free 
young woman. She was always alone 
when she drove on the Luneta or when 
she sipped her tea at Clark’s in the 
afternoon. She was always serene and 
always handsome, always self-sufficient. 

There w4s only one other living thing 
that seemed to be more care-free or hap- 
pier than Hazel in the whole city of 
Manila. And that was our friend Ber- 
tie, who caused more eyes to be turned 
in his direction than had ever been 
turned before’ when he appeared on the 
Escolta one brilliant January afternoon, 
seated proudly on the box beside a 
white-garbed Filipino cochero, behind a 
pair of well-matched Australian horses 
and in front of the beautiful Hazel, just 
after his sale had made a larger hiatus 
in our family circle than we cared to 
admit. 

Hazel had seen Bertie in Clark’s time 
after time. She had admired him as 
one. perfect living creature admires 
another. She had remarked to several 
of her friends of her admiration for the 
dog. She had heard of the accident and 
had watched, from her corner seat at 
Clark’s, the dog’s recovery of spirits. 
She had also heard of the permanent 
disability and of Dan’s disappointment 
at. his failure to raise the dog in per- 
fect condition. Through a trusted emis- 
sary she had made overtures for the pur- 
chase and had been successful. 

It is rather difficult to say which was 
the prouder that day—Hazel or Bertie. 
The dog was occupying a higher seat 
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than he had ever had before. And 
Hazel knew he was enjoying it. She 
was enjoying his enjoyment as well as 
her own. At Clark’s her carriage 
stopped, and she took Bertie in her arms 
and set him on the sidewalk. He ran 
into the famous . soda-fountain-restau- 
rant-tea-room and straight over to— 
Polly and Mary Amelia! 


ERTIE had no idea of the wreck he 

was making of conventions or the 
social procedure he was scattering to the 
four winds when he ran up to Polly and 
Mary Amelia and barked the short, 
joyous bark of a happy dog as he 
wiggled his stumpy little tail and looked 
straight and smiling into their eyes. 
Polly and Mary Amelia both started 
toward the dog with looks of gladness 
they hadn’t worn since the creature had 
departed from their house. They 
started—but they caught themselves be- 
fore they had quite reached their hands 
far enough to touch him. They had 
seen him arrive, had seen how he had 
alighted from his high perch. And they 
shrank back in their chairs. It was just 
the tiniest sort of a start and just the 
tiniest sort of a shrink, but Hazel 
noticed it and smiled beneath the broad 
brim of her picture-hat as she watched 
for further proceedings. : 

It was Mary Amelia who started 
things going properly again. Bertie had 
put his forepaws on the table, as he had 
been accustomed to do, and waited for 
the pat on the head that should have 
been forthcoming. 

“Bertie, we love you in the same old 
way,” Mary Amelia said earnestly in a 
rather serious stage-whisper she used 
sometimes when she wanted to utter 
some of the whimsicalities for which she 
was famous. “We love you in the same 
old way, Bertie dear. But please re- 
member in the future that you don’t 
belong to our set. Your kind new mis- 
tress wouldn’t like you to be hobnobbing 
with us. And we certainly can’t afford 
to hobnob with you. So just make 
yourself scarce around our vicinity in 
the future.” 

This long speech Bertie couldn’t un- 
derstand, although he was used to long 
speeches from Mary Amelia. But the 


fact that he didn’t get patted on the 
head or have his jaws squeezed by either 
Mary Amelia or Polly, and the fact that 
they paid no attention to him, just as 
they had been in the habit of doing when 
he was bad, was understood. If ever 
there was an outward sign of the hurt a 
dog’s feelings must occasionally suffer, 
Bertie certainly gave it in the way his 
stub of a tail slowly ceased to wag and 
finally drooped. He stood there for a 
minute or two and then slowly and de- 
liberately dropped to the floor and slunk 
over to Hazel. 


ERTIE was no more crestfallen or 

embarrassed than Mary Amelia and 
Polly. They looked out the doorway 
and talked of things of which neither 
of them was thinking. They were not 
exactly embarrassed. Not in the slight- 
est degree. No such a little thing as a 
bulldog or a creature like Hazel could 
embarrass them. They just suddenly 
thought of a lot of things that could be 
seen if one but studies the surface of a 
river about one hundred yards wide long 
enough. And they didn’t look at any 
of their friends—a collection of whom 
were assembled in Clark’s that after- 
noon. 

The friends all saw the incident and 
the friends too looked the other way. 
It’s rather a curious thing that a real 
friend takes no particular pleasure in 
witnessing one’s embarrassment. 

There were just two living things, 
outside of the waiters, who were not the 
least bit self-conscious in that establish- 
ment. One was Hazel, who was quietly 
enjoying herself. And the other was 
Bertie. 

Bertie was going over the incident in 
a sullen, doglike way. Neither Polly 
nor Mary Amelia had ever, ever treated 
him just that way before. And he 
couldn’t help but think it was some new 
sort of a trick they were playing on 
him. At any rate, Bertie dropped from 
his seat beside Hazel a few minutes later 
and sauntered quite casually to the table 
where his late friends were seated. Ap- 
parently he paid no attention to them, 
but was simply taking a bit of a walk. 
And apparently there wasn’t a single 
person in the room who was paying any 
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attention to him—saving only Hazel. 
But every single head was so turned that 
an extreme but not betraying angle of 
vision reached the dog. The dog 
watched only Polly and Mary Amelia. 
He walked up to their table, stood be- 
side Polly and looked as carefully out at 
the Pasig as they were apparently look- 
ing. He stood there stock-still for a 
minute. Then Polly and Mary Amelia 
rose with the leisurely sort of haste a 
person exhibits in leaving a burning 
building with the desire to impress spec- 
tators he is perfectly cool and collected 
and not the least bit afraid or hurried! 
They left the place and drove to the 
Luneta at least half an hour before the 
band commenced to play! 

Bertie stood there a moment after 
they had gone, and then with an intake 
of breath that sounded exactly like a 
heartbroken sigh, he turned and resumed 
his place beside Hazel. She patted and 
cuddled him, but he kept his head 
down. 

The incident at Clark’s was not talked 
about, but everybody in Manila knew of 
it before nightfall—not that it was 
amusing or made any difference to any- 
one. But, you see, everyone knew Ber- 
tie, and everyone knew Polly and Mary 
Amelia, and the thing was told as an 
example of a dog’s curious instinct and 
faithfulness to friends. It was remark- 
able how long a memory a dog had, 
people would say. Remarkable indeed. 
It was dog’ nature that came in for the 
principal comment rather than human 
nature. 


N afternoon or two later Polly and 

Mary Amelia came again to 
Clark’s, and scarcely had they been 
seated when a short bark attracted their 
attention to the fact that Bertie was 
there before them. His dog nature that 
had been so carefully dissected a few 
days before seemed to have slipped a 
cog. And so did human nature, for just 
a second. Polly stooped to caress her 
former pet without thinking, but as she 
stooped, her eyes met the smiling face 
of Hazel on the other side of the room, 
and she drew back rather quickly and 
settled in her chair. Bertie remained in 
front of the pair, barking and looking 
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from one to the other. They stared at 
him without a sign of recognition, or- 
dered their tea and paid no attention 
whatever to the repeated bids of the dog 
for attention. He simply stood in 
front of them and panted and wagged 
his tail and barked. 

When Bertie saw he could get nothing 
from them, he moved to the next table, 
where an old friend was sipping tea. 
This friend was a very grand lady who 
prided herself on~her style and was 
extremely proper and correct. 

“Go away, bad, bad doggie—wicked, 
wicked doggie!” she exclaimed with a 
gesture that told even the exuberant pup 
that he was not wanted. And so he 
walked to still another friend. And 
this friend very pointedly turned away 
from him. 

Hazel had brought the dog to the 
tea-room expecting to be amused again 
as she was on the first afternoon. It 
was rather a joke, she thought, to see 
all the women thrown off their mental 
equilibrium by the perfectly natural 
action of a dog. And she was prepared 
to enjoy it to the utmost and make much 
of Bertie when he returned to her. She 
was smiling in anticipation when Polly’s 
eyes caught hers. And when Polly drew 
back quickly as their glances met, and 
the look of pleasure that had made her 
pretty face all sunshine gave way to a 
sudden expression of real pain—Hazel 
stopped smiling. She watched Bertie’s 
vain efforts to attract the attention of 
the other two women. She could read 
behind the blank faces of the pair—she 
knew from her own experience how they 
longed to take the dog in their arms. 
And she knew also from her own experi- 
ence how the dog longed to be taken up 
by them. So when Bertie made over- 
tures at the second table, she became a 
bit impatient at the treatment accorded 
him. And when his third attempt was 
treated in such a cavalier fashion, she 
called Bertie to her and quietly left the 
restaurant. 


ERTIE didn’t ride home on the box 
beside the cochero that evening. His 
mistress held him in her arms through- 
out the concert on the Luneta, hugging 
him ever so tightly now and again. And 














Bertie responded to the caresses—but 
without much enthusiasm. The sunset 
over the Mariveles mountains that eve- 
ning was. wonderful. There are only 
cheap imitation sunsets elsewhere in the 
world. No one can describe a Manila 
sunset. Any more than you can describe 
hope or love—you just feel it! And 
Hazel felt the sunset that evening. She 
was in rather a testy mood when she 
arrived at her house. She was irritable 
with her servants. Her maid annoyed 
her. And she noted that Bertie didn’t 
seem to be very lively. She remembered 
that Bertie came into the dining-room 
each evening and left it rather reluc- 
tantly. He always seemed to be expect- 
ing something. The daintiest things 
from the table did not seem to tempt 
him. He would bolt a bit of meat or a 
dulce, as the Filipinos call sweets. But, 
now that Hazel thought of it, he always 
appeared to miss something. 

“Philippinitis,’—she grinned rather 
sullenly at her own image in her dress- 
ing-table mirror,—‘‘you’ve got me at 
last! I’ve missed too many boats!” 

Bertie slept in the room with Hazel 
that night. She was determined he 
should know that she loved him. And 
she did love him! Hazel had owned 
many pets—most of them being orna- 
ments rather than the kinds of things 
one loves. Hazel’s mind traveled back 
to the afternoon’s happenings—and to 
the afternoons that had preceded it 
long before, when she had not owned 
Bertie but had seen and admired him in 
Clark’s when he came there with his 
mistress. She remembered having 
patted him and having given him sugar- 
lumps. And she remembered how Ber- 
tie had enjoyed himself at Clark’s going 
from table to table to receive the petting 
that everyone seemed ready and willing 
to give him. How different had been 
these two last afternoons! 


AYS came and went; afternoons at 

Clark’s passed into history with 
repetitions of the incident of the first 
two days. And then came a day when, 
after Bertie had been carefully placed 
on the sidewalk by Hazel in front of 
Clark’s, instead of going into the tea- 
room, he hesitated for a moment and 
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jumped into the seat Hazel had just 
vacated. She looked at him a moment 
and then walked into her accustomed 
chair. The tea was bad; the biscuit 
seemed stale. There was something 
wrong, and it gradually occurred to the 
philosophic Hazel that she was the. 
something. Philippinitis again! 

One day after the rainy season set in 
Hazel sat in a very dark corner of 
Clark’s. She saw Polly and Mary 
Amelia come in and seat themselves at 
a table very near her. She paid little 
attention to them, as her own thoughts 
had engrossed her considerably lately. 
She rather resented their presence and 
was about to leave in annoyance when a 
scrap of their conversation came to her. 

“don’t see him, but that is her rig,” 
Polly was saying. “I would know those 
beautiful horses in the dark.” 

“Poor Bertie,’ Mary Amelia la- 
mented. “It’s a sin and a shame that 
our rotten scheme of things stamps a 
blot on the ’scutcheon of a perfectly 
good dog because of the company he 
happens to be in. I’ve heard of lots of 
kinds of ostracism, but this is the very 
first time I ever thought that a dog 
could be ostracized through no fault of 
his own. Honest, it’s really funny. 
And the worst of it all is that I was 
rather glad she got the dog,” she con- 
tinued. “I was glad, because I knew 
what he was to us and what he could 
be to her. And honestly—that woman 
must lead the loneliest life in the world. 
She certainly is good to him.” 

“Yes, she’s good to him. But who 
wouldn’t be good to Bertie?” Polly 
answered indignantly. “She’s good to 
him, but—but I wonder if he gets his 
mayonnaise every day as he did at 
home?” 

Mayonnaise! So that was it! At 
last Hazel realized! She rose quickly 
and left the place. Mayonnaise was what 
Bertie missed at dinner-time. And then 
she remembered that Bertie seemed to 
miss something all the time, something 
that she couldn’t give. Hazel thought 
the thing out on the way home that after- 
noon. She was thinking deeply when 


she walked into the gorgeously furnished 
place she called home. 
meet her and barked a welcome. 


Bertie ran to 
She 
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took the dog by the shoulders and looked 
him straight in the eyes for a minute— 
just for a minute, though, because a very 
strange thing happened to Hazel. The 
image of Bertie became blurred, and 
something fell from her blinking lashes 
onto her cheek, something that was 
warm. 


HAPPENED to have business aboard 

the Mongolia when she was about to 
sail an evening or so later, and as I 
talked with a friend in the cabin, I saw 
Hazel pass through the saloon, followed 
by a couple of Filipinos and two stew- 
ards loaded down with luggage. I had 
heard nothing of her intended departure. 
Of course, there was no reason why I 
should. But that desire for exact in- 
formation which is called a thirst for 
knowledge in the masculine, and curios- 
ity in the feminie genders, respectively, 
impelled me to go to the purser’s office, 
where I ascertained a person giving 
the name of “Hazel Pennington had 
booked passage for San Francisco. 

I hurried home as quickly as possible, 
my throat dry in my excitement, to 
tell the news to Polly. But there was 
excitement and to spare when I arrived. 
Polly was running about the sa/a, squeal- 
ing and laughing and crying; and pur- 
suing her was an object which tore itself 
from the chase as I came up, and re- 
solved itself into a grinning, joyous 
Bertie at my feet! 

“He came just a minute ago, with a 
note,” Polly announced breathlessly. “It 
just asked me to take care of Bertie. 
She said she was leaving the islands for 
home.” 

Before she could say more, the tall, 
gaunt form of the Bishop appeared on 
the steps. 

“T want to see you just a moment— 
no dinner to-night, thank you, my dear,” 
he said, bowing and smiling to Polly. 
“Tt’s this husband of yours I must talk 
to privately for a minute, if you’ll ex- 
cuse me.” 


HEN we-were alone, the Bishop 
gave me a letter which began with 
such an easy familiarity that I looked 
askance at the Bishop, as my eye took 
in the signature; and he smiled a smile 


al 
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of infinite knowledge as though admit- 
ting a long-standing acquaintance. The 
letter read: 


One last favor, my dear kind friend: 

I am leaving for the home-land— 
without plans, without promises and 
only a half-formed idea that I in- 
tend giving a trial to some quiet 

lace. I am sending a package of 

hilippine Railway bonds to the 
amount of fifty thousand pesos. I 
want you and your friend Mr. Hughes 
to act as trustees of a fund to be used 
in setting on their feet such people 
as come through Manila who have 
“missed too many boats” and need 
help to prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble! 

You will know what I mean, and I 
would request that only the interest 
from the bonds be used, so that they 
will form a perpetual fund for the 
purpose. I have only lately realized 
what this feeling is myself, and I 
should hate to think of anyone not 
being able to get back where they 
belong and taking up some useful 
work instead of absolutely wasting 
here where they are not wanted. 

I wotld like you to keep this en- 
tirely confidential. Mr. Hughes will 
have to know, of course. Tell him, 
for me, that I am awfully glad to 
let Bertie come back to his wife, 
although the chances are I wouldn’t 
do it if I thought there was the ghost 
of a show getting him admitted to 
the States. Thank you very much 
for your past interest and for what 
you will do. 

Sincerely, 
Hazet PENNINGTON. 


I looked up from the note at the 
Bishop, who was watching me. I sup- 
pose I was still hoarse from the excite- 
ment I had been through. My throat 
ached a bit, and my tongue couldn't 
form the words I wanted to say. But 
I pointed out the bay. Halfway to 
Corregidor, a heavy plume of black 
smoke showed the Mongolia. The 
Bishop’s eyes followed my finger, and 
as he nodded understandingly and 
turned to go down the stairs, a sound 
totally out of keeping with our thoughts 
broke the stillness of the evening and 
the tension between us. The cook was 
standing in the kitchen doorway with 
a wooden spoon in his hand that was 
full of a golden sort of sauce, and a 
certain dog was licking the spoon, wrig- 
gling his whole short, chunky body with 
delight. 
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the Interocean Trust was 

|_“——__l] a name to conjure with 

in the financial world, Sam White- 

side, then an inconspicuous mem- 

ber of the working-force, had a 

desk in a certain badly lighted 

corner. It was an entirely unim- 

posing desk, small, cheap, flat 

topped and ink-stained. But it 

was at that little old apology for 

a desk that Sam Whiteside took 

the first rather uncertain steps 
toward financial czardom. 

Sam Whiteside’s private office at 

_ the Interocean Trust to-day is a gorgeous 

and impressive affair, with oil paint- 

, ings of past executive heads of the 

Interocean Trust decorating the walls. 

and ponderous mahogany furniture and 

soft, beautifully blended old rugs on 

the floor. But over near the fireplace 

‘He's worried,” said Sam. in that impressive office —the great 

“And when a man’s worried, yawning fireplace with the wonderful 

he is on thin ice. andirons from a chateau in Brittany— 

stands the little old desk with its ink- 

splashed top at which Sam began his 
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career. And when things are going 
wrong or there is some knotty prob- 
lem to be threshed out, you will not 
find Sam at the great carved mahogany 
desk in the center of the room, but 
over by the fireplace, his elbows on 
that sorry little old desk of his at which 
he first dreamed his almost boyish 
dream of future greatness. 

Sam Whiteside is on the wrong side 
of sixty. While he isn’t very tall or 
very broad, there is something about 
him that gives one the impression of 
tremendous physical strength. Maybe 
it is the iron of that round, clean- 
shaven face of his, or the air of un- 
flagging alertness that always is with 
him. His hair is very bushy, very gray 
and very thick. His heavy jowls are 
always darkened by a bluish-black tinge 
from his beard, no matter how close his 
shave. His eyebrows are heavy and 
shaggy almost to unkemptness. Be- 
neath them are eyes that can go right 
through you when it pleases them to do 
Pi si wo You never would put Sam 
Whiteside down as having an iota of 
sentiment in his make-up; and that is 
just where Sam fools you. 


N a certain raw night in late Febru- 

ary, Sam sat by the little old desk 
by the fireplace. Three great hickory 
logs—the ample hickory logs that came 
down from Maine every fall for use in 
this fireplace—cracked and snapped and 
sent yellow darts of flame up the chim- 
ney-throat on those priceless andirons 
from the chateau in Brittany. It was 
long after business hours. The working- 
force had departed. In the main room 
beyond the closed door of Sam’s office 
Dennis Shaughnessey with his three 
helpers and a corps of five scrubwomen 
were making a merry swishing and clat- 
ter and banging of it. 

The ceiling lights in the office had all 
been switched off ; so had the desk lights 
on the carved mahogany affair in the 
center of the room. Only the flickering 
flames of the hickory logs lighted up 
Sam’s thoughtful, puckered frown, as he 
sat there with his elbows on the top of 
that flimsy old desk of his, and his 
square, fighting chin in the palms of his 
hands. 
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It was thus that Ed Barclay found 
him when he came poking into the pri- 
vate office. Barclay was of Sam’s own 
age; but unlike Sam, he was tall and 
lean and shiningly bald-headed, and 
stooped of shoulder. He wore a green 
eye-shade, and his whole appearance was 
that of a man who had just finished 
some job that he was immensely pleased 
at having finished. And this was quite 
the case. Barclay had just straightened 
out a mess in a big estate he had taken 
over as administrator. He had all the 
joy of the good workman at a job well 
done. Barclay was perhaps the cham- 
pion administrator of estates in seven 
counties. He liked the work. The more 
pottering bequests the will contained, 
the more heirs there were, the better he 
liked it. Pottering with details was the 
delight of his detail-ridden soul. 

And right there you had the explana- 
tion of why Sam Whiteside, who had 
come from the same small up-State town 
that Ed Barclay had come from, and 
had found employment with the Inter- 
ocean Trust on the very. day that Ed 
had found similar employment there, sat 
in the high seats of moneydom, while 
Ed was still but assistant cashier of the 
institution. Sam, long since seeing be- 
yond mere details, had wisely left them 
to the other fellow. Ed’s restricted 
vision had never got beyond them as 
the most important thing in the world. 
But between them had lingered and 
flourished all that bantering affection of 
the old days. Ed was a privileged char- 
acter in that private office after hours. 
He knew that, when the day’s work was 
over and they were toasting their re 
spective shins in front of some of Sam’s 
wholly excellent hickory logs, he was 
free to tell Sam what he thought of 
him, with no stops whatever on _ his 
rather keen old tongue, and that Sam 
would reply in kind. 


© Ed Barclay came poking in quite 

as if the office and the fire were as 
much his own as they were Sam’s, barked 
his shins against a leather-upholstered 
chair that he had not seen in the semi- 
gloom of the place, asked Sam if he was 
getting too darned, all-fired narrow to 
afford a decent light, missed a revolv- 

















ing  bvok-rack 
by the fraction 
of an inch and 
gained the desk 
in the center of 
the room and 
switched on two 
of the green- 
shaded lights. 

Presently he 
was opening 
one drawer 
after another 
in that desk. 
rummaging 
through them 
and rattling 
papers and 
books. And as 
he labored, his 
voice rose in 
complaint : 

“Y ou Aland 
holding out the 
cigars on me, 
are you? Where 
are they? I 
can’t find ’em.” 

“Try the top 
drawer, le f t,” 
Sam _ advised 
without moving. 

Barclay fol- 
lowed — instruc 
tions, found the 
box, took out a 
sleek smooth- 
wrapped speci 
men and. fished 
for a match. 
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Sam turned ——— 





as the match A very trim and very pretty little person, with smooth red cheeks showing becomingly 


flared. 

“Say, if you're 
going to smoke, you old nicotine-riddled 
funnel, go over by one of the windows 
and blow all you can outside,” he in- 
structed the other. “I don’t want the 
place scented up too much. We're going 
to have a caller in a few minutes——a 
lady.” 

“Ve are, hey?” Ed questioned. He 
ambled over to one of the windows, 
lifted the sash, drew up a chair and sat 
down comfortably. Then he pulled a 
deep draught from the Havana far down 


above her black-fox furs. 


into his smoke-cured old lungs and blew 
it forth in a great cloud into the raw 
February darkness beyond the open 
window. “What is that ‘we?’ Edito- 
rial or inclusive ?” 

“Tnclusive. Ed. Stick around. I may 
need reinforcements of your caliber. 
Anyway, I want you to see the show. 
It’s Mrs. Kirby that’s coming.” 

“Al Kirby’s wife?” 

“The same.” 

Barclay pulled the gilt band off the 
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fat middle of the cigar and thrust it 
like a ring onto his little finger. He 
surveyed it there with a sort of childish 
delight. 

“What’s she coming here for, Sam?” 
he demanded at length. 

“T sent for her.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, to talk to her.” 

“What about?” 

“What about? What do you suppose? 
About her husband and her husband’s 
future.” 


ARCLAY merely grunted. He blew 

out several more lungfuls of smoke 
and waved the cigar beneath his nose, 
sniffing it critically. 

“Sam, you’re getting doddering,” he 
announced with conviction. ‘You get 
an idea in your head, and all crea- 
tion wont make you loosen up on it. Al 
Kirby’s all right. I’d stake my gizzard 
on it. You’re hen-hussying around about 
nothing at all. His accounts are as 


I took the trouble to 
There 


? 


straight as a die. 
go over ’em myself last night. 
wouldn’t anything queer get by me 

“You haven’t proved to me by that 
that his accounts always will be all right 
in the future,” said the man by the fire. 

“You pig-headed, suspicious old 
cuss!’ Ed burst out from the midst of 
his largest smoke-cloud. ‘Sometimes 
you aint much more’n one per cent 
human.” 

“Suspicion has its own uses, Ed, like 
everything else in the world,” said 
Whiteside mildly. “Sometimes a little 
judicious suspicion will ‘save a heap of 
trouble.” 

“His accounts are all right,” Ed per- 
sisted. ‘What's started you riding 
him?” 

“He’s drumming his fingers on his 
desk altogether too much of late,” said 
Whiteside. ‘‘Also, I don’t like his 
smile. It isn’t a real smile. It’s a 
made-to-order affair. Something’s trou- 
bling him. A man who drums his 











“I wanted to speak to you to-night about your husband’s future... . 


a man who can goa long Way on the 


road to success, if he isn’t sidetracked.” 




















fingers in every spare minute and who 
doesn’t smile a real smile for weeks to- 
gether isn’t the sort of person to be 
handling other people’s money, Ed.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” snapped Barclay. 
“You’re losing your mind, or what 
passes for your mind. Anything wrong 
with the color of his ties or the way his 
shoes are laced?” he inquired with fine 
sarcasm. ‘You've been reading too 
much of this popular psychology stuff. 
It’s getting you.” 

“He’s a darned bright kid,” Sam 
mused, apparently not heeding the 
other’s caustic remarks. ‘‘T want to see 
him go up the line. He’s got the mak- 
ings of a mighty successful man in 
him.” 

“Now you're talking.” said the other. 
‘““That’s my idea exactly. Well, if he’s 
bright, why don’t you lay off him? In- 
dividuality never hurt a man vet.” 

“He’s worried,” said Sam. “And 
when a man’s worried he is on thin ice— 
that is, if the worry shows through his 
skin. I know. The worry’s got to stop. 
That’s why Mrs. Kirby is coming 
here.” 

“Getting down to cases- 
gested meaningly. 

Whiteside whirled about in his chair. 

“T had Flynn go over what Kirby has 
been doing in a domestic way since this 
worry struck him.” said he. ‘This is 
what Flynn unearths :” 


HE picked up a slip of paper on the 
flat top of that old desk by the fire- 
place. 

“This girl Kirby married two vears 
ago is the daughter of a man who was in 
the leather business—too liberal with 
his family, failed three times. The first 
year of their married life the Kirbys 
lived in an apartment modest enough for 
anybody. Last year they took a house 
in Brantwood. Costs ’em nearly double 
the rent of the apartment. Pretty gay 
crowd out there. Lots of doings so- 
cially. Mrs. Kirby’s: clothes are costing 
a heap. Thev’ve got a car—a small 
and inexpensive car. it’s true. Still. it’s 
a car. Al’s heels-over-head in love with 
her. She’s pretty and fascinating and 
not wholly empty-headed. It’s a com- 
bination that might make for trouble.” 


Ed sug- 
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“Let ’em alone,” growled Barclay. 
“Let ’em work out their own salvation. 
It’ll be a heap more final than it will 
if you butt in. Let him drum” his 
fingers, if he wants to, and smile as if 
he had to keep his mind on it when he 
was doing _ it. His accounts are 
straight.” 

“So you've told me once or twice 
already,” said Whiteside. 

“He'll come around all right; he 
wont do anything foolish. I’ll bank my 
reputation on that lad.” 

“He’s  worrving.” said Whiteside. 
“Tt’s got to be stopped. It’s a bad habit 
to form, worrying. Fifty is early 
enough for a man to begin to worry.” 

“You never did a foolish thing in 
your sweet young life, I suppose,” 
sneered Barclay. 

“Heaps of ’em,.” Whiteside admitted. 
“That’s why I want to save the other 
fellow from them—if he’s a fellow that 
looks worth while. It costs time to be 
foolish, and time’s the most valuable 
thing in the world. Ed.” 

“What in thunder did you eat for 
lunch, Sam? Any hot rolls? Hot rolls 
always did make vou pessimistic. Now, 
you listen to your little old pal 
K.ddie—” 


OMEWHERE in the big room be- 

yond, a gong began to whir. Denny 
Shaugnessey’s heavy steps clicked across 
a marble floor. A door opened and 
closed. Back came Denny’s heavy 
tread. There was a tap on the door 
of the private office. 

Barclay regretfully shot the remain- 
der of his cigar through the window and 
with his long arms waving above his 
head. began fanning out the lavers of 
blue smoke. 

Whiteside sprang up and opened the 
office door. He ushered in a very trim 
and very pretty little person, with 
smooth red cheeks showing becomingly 
above her black-fox furs. 

Whiteside briefly introduced her to 
Barclay. 

“This is mighty good of you to come 
down here. Mrs. Kirby.” said he. draw- 
ing up a chair for her close to the blaz- 
ing hickory logs. ‘‘Wont vou lay aside 
some of your wraps? Let me take them.” 
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“No. I think I suggested 
it first. In fact, I think I 


had to argue a little for it.” 




















Sam Whiteside could be a most 
charming person when he chose. The 
slender girl in the big furs rewarded 
his efforts with a very pretty and wholly 


trustful smile—just the least bit be- 
wildered and apprehensive, perhaps, but 
at the same time a smile that warmed 
the cockles of Ed Barclay’s chilly old 
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heart as he beheld it. He smiled back, 
as if he would tell her not to mind Sam 
too much, that he was a harmless old 
lunatic, anyway. 

“You didn’t send for me 
anything is wrong about—about 
she asked a little breathlessly. 

The fox furs and the heavy outer coat 
she wore lay on the mahogany desk. 
and without them she was slighter and 
prettier than ever. Barclay scowled at 
the other man darkly, and that scowl 
seemed to convey the very open senti- 
ment that if Sam hurt this little palpi- 
tating creature in the chair, things would 
not go well with him at Ed Barclay’s 
hands immediately afterwards. 

Sam laughed reassuringly. 

“Oh, no! No, indeed. Mrs. Kirby. 
Nothing like that at all.” said he. “I 
wanted very much to speak to you to- 
night about vour husband’s future and 
his present as it affects that future. 
Your husband is a man who can go a 
long way on the road to success, if he 
only isn’t sidetracked at a critical period. 
May I ask you some questions about 
him ?” 

“Do, please! 
of relief. 


because 
Al?” 


” 


Her big eves were full 


HITESIDE frowned a little as he 
stooped to poke a hurtling ember 
back to the hearth. 

“T’m afraid you'll think them rather 
impertinent and perhaps too intimate 
questions,” said he. 

“T don’t think T’ll mind that.” she 
said, looking at him with those big, 
wide eyes of hers, and apparently sat- 
isfied with what she saw. 

“Then IWl take a chance and ask 
them. Afterwards I want to show you 
something. Up to a year ago, 
Mrs. Kirby, you lived at this address, 
didn’t you?” 

He passed a scribbled slip of paper 
to her, which she inspected; then she 
nodded. 

“Were you quite happy there?” he 
asked. 

The girl lifted her head proudly. 

“T have always been very happy 
with Al—evervwhere,” she said with 
emphasis. 

"9 


“Hooray!” cheered Barclay. 
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Whiteside grinned at him tolerantly, 
and the girl half-turned to give him a 
pleased. flushed little smile of approval. 

“But you moved out to Brant- 
wood ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Why ?” 

“We felt we needed a 
place—a little more room. Certainly it 
is much better for Al at Brantwood, 
with the golf-club and the runs in the 
car evenings when it’s fine.” 

“May I ask.” said Whiteside slowly, 
“if Al suggested going to Brantwood to 
live?” 

There was a long pause. The girl 
was looking at him again. A little of 
the light of combat was creeping into 
her eyes. She seemed quite aware now 
whither the trend of the questions was 
leading, and her red lips grew just a 
little straighter. 

“No. I think I suggested it, first. 
In fact, I think T had to argue a little 
for it. But Al has liked it so much since 
we moved there.” 

Whiteside covertly shot a meaning 
glance at Barclay, who returned it with 
one of open disgust and hostility. 

“And the car. Mrs. Kirby. Was that 
Al’s suggestion after you had the place 
at Brantwood 2” 

The girl flushed. She dropped her 
eyes and looked at the pointed toe of one 
trim little shoe. 

“T think T had to cry a litthe—just a 
little—to get the car.” she confessed 
uneasily. 

Then her head was lifted. and her 
white teeth flashed in the firelight as 
her lips parted eagerly. 

“But he’s: been so awfully, awfully 
sweet about it since. and we’ve had such 
perfectly heavenly times with it—even- 
ings, you know, and Sundays and _holi- 
days.” 

“He hasn’t seemed any different in 
any way at all, then, since you moved to 
Brantwood and bought the car? Never 
sulky or distraught or anything like 
that ?” 

“Why, no.” said she. “TI think he 
grows nicer to me all the time. He’s 
never cross or sulky. I don’t believe 
it’s in Al.” 

‘Hooray!’ 


little better 


, 


croaked Barclay again. 





Whiteside’s hand came forth holding an automatic pistol. He held it there in his palm, without a word of 
comment. .... The girl stood looking at the gun with staring eyes. 
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HITESIDE arose. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Kirby, for 
your frankness in your answers to me,” 
he said. “I’m very much interested in 
your husband’s future. That is why I 
asked about things. Now, if you’ll step 
this way with me, I’ll show you some- 
thing—I believe I mentioned at the out- 
set that I had something to show you. 
You come too, Ed.” 

He led the way out of the office, along 
a corridor, down a steep, narrow flight 
of iron stairs. They found themselves 
in a basement room, with lockers all 
about the walls. Whiteside paused be- 
fore one and drew out a bunch of keys, 
jingling them in his hands as he selected 
the master-key of all these lockers. 

“T think, Mrs. Kirby,” said he, his 
voice losing much of its charm and be- 
coming hard, cold, almost rough, “TI 
think you realize your husband is the 
sort of man who never does anything 
without some well-defined motive behind 
it—that, also, he is a man of eminent 
foresight, one of the sort who would 
be prepared for a contingency before 
that contingency was hard upon him. 

“Why, why, yes. I think I know 
what you mean,” she said. “I think Al 
is that sort.” 

“He is keeping up’—Whiteside’s 
voice had something of accusation in it 
now—‘‘a rather expensive ranch out 
there at Brantwood. He owns a car. 
You and he are moving in a circle of 
pretty good spenders.” 

She drew herself up. She would have 
spoken, but he gave her no chance. 

“He is doing all this,” he went on, 
“on twenty-one hundred dollars a year. 
His expenses grow more as his circle 
of spending friends increases. He is in 
a position where in a tight pinch he 
could put his hands on a great deal of 
ready money, and do it for some time 
before anyone was the wiser. This is 
what I wanted to show you!” 

There was a flash of the key in the 
lock, a tug at the locker door. White- 
side’s hand shot up to the shelf at the 
top of the locker, and came forth hold- 
ing an automatic pistol of blued steel. 
He held it there in his palm, without 
a word of comment. 


There was something like a gurgling 
squeal from Barclay’s throat. The girl 
stood looking at the gun with staring 
eyes. Then all at once she shut out 
the sight with both hands. She clutched 
desperately at Whiteside’s sleeve. 

“Oh,” she choked, “I’m a little fool, 
an awful little fool. I didn’t know! 
Really, I didn’t! We'll go back to the 
little apartment, and sell the car—and, 
and—oh, anything !” 

“T think that is the solution of the 
matter—the whole and complete solu- 
tion,” said Whiteside very quietly. 
“Ed, call a taxi, will you, to take Mrs. 
Kirby out to Brantwood ?” 


FTER the taxi, with Mrs. Kirby 

waving her hand to them from the 
window and smiling at them bravely, 
had whirled away, Whiteside led the 
way back to the private office. He 
switched out the desk-lights until only 
the glow of the fire on the hearth again 
lighted the place. Then he sat down at 
the ornate mahogany desk in the center 
of the room, as he always did when the 
knotty problem of the moment had been 
solved. 

He pulled out the cigar-box and 
thrust it toward Barclay. 

“Now go to it and have a real smoke, 
Ed,” he invited. ‘Fill the room full, 
if you want to—and I'll help you.” 

Two matches flared in the half-dusk 
of the place. Ed Barclay tilted back 
in his chair and elevated his feet 
comfortably to the thick glass which 
covered the desk-top. 

“You darned old _ ferret-minded 
shark!” he observed. ‘How by all 
that’s holy did you ever get a suspicion 
that boy was packing the gun down in 
his locker ?” 

Whiteside took a deep inhalation 
from his cigar, and presently blew ceil- 
ingward a lungful of smoke that put 
even Ed Barclay’s best efforts in that 
line completely in the shade. 

“The pressure’d got to be relieved 
somehow,” said he. ‘Anyone with half 
an eye on the boy could see that. That 
was more than a suspicion about the 
gun, Ed. It was a dead certainty. I 
put it there myself.” 














What Happened in the Opening 


of 


~~ y |OUNG Diana Lester finds 
| herself in an amazing posi- 
— | tion when this story opens 
—mistress of a high-class London 
gambling-house. For her mother 
had long been dead, and her father 
had become infatuated with a Mrs. 
Dasset, proprietress of the gambling- 
house in question. And now her 
father suddenly marries Mrs. Dasset 
and departs with her for a Riviera 
honeymoon, directing Diana to stay 
at Mrs. Dasset’s place until their 
return. “You know the way it’s 
run.” Mrs. Dasset tells her. ‘All 1 
want you to do is to see it goes on 
running. Madam Yvonne is there. 
of course; she'll do all the receiving 
and so on. You can just walk around 
a little and make vourself pleasant.” 
Diana perforce accepts for the 
moment; she has no other place to 
go. Soon thereafter the police raid 
the place, and Diana helps hand- 
some Hugh Carton a Member of 
Parliament, to escape via the roofs. 
Carton takes Diana to his own 
apartment for the night, sends his 
valet for suitable attire for her to 
wear on her departure and next day 
sends her in a taxi to her aunt. Mrs. 
Wiston. When. however. Diana 
reaches that ladv’s house, a servant 
informs her that Mrs. Wiston is 
seriously ill. 
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Diana perforce gives up this re- 
fuge; she is afraid to go back to 
Carton because she has been too much 
taken with him. She is alone in 
].ondon—‘‘on her own.” 


IANA finds a cheap  boarding- 
house and gets employment as a 
shopgirl. 

One night she comes upon the 
figure of a Young man lying prostrate 
in the hall of her boarding-house. She 
finds he has fainted from hunger ; 
and taking him to her room, she 
shares her small store of food with 
him. This young man, Philip Du- 
ran, and Diana become friends. 

Things do not go so well at the 
shop, however. For a_ floor-walker 
named Barzen is attracted by her 
beauty and makes unpleasant ad- 
vances to her. Finally she is obliged 
to repel him violently and—just in 
the nick of time. Hugh happens into 
the shop. 

Carton insists that Diana give up 
her employment in this hateful place. 
He motors her out in the country 
to a pleasant inn, and there they 
talk things over. As a result, Hugh 
persuades his sister, Violet Drayton, 
to give his protégée employment as a 
“companion.” For he now realizes 
that he has fallen in. love with 
Diana. 
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“I'm in a 

pretty bad 

hole,” Windlesham said 

abruptly. “I want to break 

off my engagement to Cecily, and 
I’m a coward about doing it.” 


Hours 


A THRILGING STORY 
OF LIFE AND. BOVE 


By Olive 


CHAPTER X 


[HIS isn’t being a companion, 
| you know, dear Mrs. Dray- 
| ton,” Di said ruefully. 

She was lying back on the mound of 
big, frilly pillows; and Violet Drayton, 
in a very wonderful gold-and-scarlet 
dressing-gown, was sitting at the end of 
the bed, both slim hands clasped behind 
her tilted head. 

“Tllness is a thing that one can’t con- 
trol, my dear,” she said absently. 

“T feel I can control mine well 
enough to get up, if that doctor would 


Wadsley 


’ 


only let me,” Di said with vengeful 
vivacity. “I said to him this morning 
that I felt ever so fit, and he just smiled 
in that irritating way he has, and said 
something about a strain on my consti- 
tution. To begin with, when I was poor 
I never knew I had a constitution at all. 
Poor people don’t have them; they can’t 
afford them; they’re like out-of-season 
delicacies—too expensive to have; and 
to go on, I just believe fashionable doc- 
tors label everyone that way; it saves 
them trouble and runs up the bill.” 
Violet laughed. 
“Cheer up, Di, dear,’ 


> she said. ‘‘Be 
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It was so that Hugh found her when he came in. She turned so quickly that the flowers fell in a cool little shower 
brought them to cheer you on,” he said. “Shall I unpack them for mademoiselle?” old Louise called from the 
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against her throat. Hugh laid a parcel of books and a box of sweets on the pretty rose-embroidered coverlet. “I 
adjoining room through the open door. Old Louise knew her duties as chaperon and exercised them rigidly. 
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thankful that you look so nice in bed. 
Heaps of women don’t, you know, and 
it’s a dreadful trial in their lives. but 
you look about ten, with your hair turn- 
ing up in curls and your dear, thin little 
white arms and throat. By the way.”—- 
she watched Di’s face very narrowly as 
she spoke,—‘‘Hugh wants to come up 
and have tea with you and me this 
afternoon.” 

She felt a curious tightening of her 
heart as she saw the result of her scru- 
tiny. At the mention of Hugh’s name, 
the whiteness of Di’s face had been 
touched with rose-color, and the weari- 
ness of her eves had given place to shy 
radiance. Violet got up from the bed 
and strolled to the looking-glass. 

“Where will it all end?” 
herself. 

She began to arrange her soft, cloudy 
hair; her own eyes, faintly distressed, 
gazed back at her from the mirror. 

Where could it end? 

She took a sudden decision. 

“Of course, you know, Di—” 
began, and at that moment some one 
knocked at the door. 

“Yes,” she called, uncertain whether 
she was glad or sorry that the confidence 
she had been about to make had been 
postponed. 

Her husband’s voice came to her. 

“T say, Vi, I want you for a second, 
if you don’t mind. Rather a hurry, old 
girl.” ; 


she asked 


she 


S! E went out to the landing. 


“Look here,” Bevis said, almost 
apologetically, “you know I don’t often 
bother you, Vi, do 1? But this is pretty 
important. I’ve got that French racing 
chap and his wife comin’ to lunch— 
sudden affair and all that—and_ he’s 
rather a big pot, y'know, and I’m enter- 
tainin’ him as head of the Racin’ Club. 
an’ so on. Look here: will you chuck 
any other arrangement you’ve got and 
come out and do hostess—what? I wish 
you would.” 

Violet looked at him and laughed, not 
unkindly. 

“So I still have my uses.” she said 
lightly, “even though they are purely 
ornamental ones.” 

His florid face reddened more deeply. 
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The easily aroused resentment of the 
stupid man was his. He took umbrage 
at any remark which did not apply to 
racing, dogs or shooting, his sole under- 
standable topics of conversation. 

“Oh, if you’re goin’ to be so clever 
about it—” he growled. 

Violet laughed again. 

“Of course I’ll come, Bevis,” she said 
quickly. His face cleared instantly. 

“That’s rippin’ of you; an’ [ say, Vi, 
stick on your glad rags, the swaggerest 
you've got. See?” 

She “saw” with lightning clearness, 
and the little smile which curved her 
mouth while her maid was dressing her 
Was not a very happy one. 

All her married life she had meant to 
Bevis one thing. and one only—a prize 
possession. 

He had married her because she had 
been the loveliest débutante of the year, 
and because so many other men had 
wanted her.‘ 

She had loved him, had translated his 
stiff shyness as dumb adoration, his mad, 
keen love for sport as splendid British 
manliness, his yaucheries as the result 
of his small knowledge of women. 

He had disillusioned her on_ their 
honeymoon by getting cheerily drunk, 
and,leaving her for six days, to attend 
a race-meeting. 

Once he had possessed her, she was 
on a level, in his eyes, with his other 
prize possessions, and save to congratu 
late himself on his astuteness in having 
obtained her, he soon forgot about her 
as a real part of his life. 

Her love outlasted the birth and death 
of their little son; and then, with the 
end of that small life, it too had died. 

She knew quite well, as she told her 
maid to put out her newest frock from 
Paris, that Bevis merely required her 
presence to show her off. Having done 
so. he would cease to take any further 
interest in her doings or in those of the 
French notables. 

Still. he had certain favorable quali- 
ties: he was generous, and he never 
questioned. 

She ran in to kiss Di good-by, and 
then. for a moment, remembered the 
confidence again. Her last thought as 
she ran downstairs to the car was: 















“T must tell Di to-night, or before 
Hugh turns up this afternoon.” 


yet passed Hugh in Hill Street, 
and he waved a hand to her. The 
brilliant sunshine flashed over his face 
as he raised his hat, and she noticed, 
with a pang at her heart, that he looked 
thin, his face strained. 

It could not really be possible, surely, 
that he loved Di? And yet, if he did 
not, why should she always have that 
queer intuition that he did when he was 
with her in Di’s presence? 

She did not dare to question him—not 
because she was in the least afraid of his 
anger, or the justifiable resenument he 
might feel at her intrusion into his af- 
fairs, but because she dreaded to awake 
a feeling that might be, until her sug- 
gestion, non-existent. She knew the 
power of suggestion, the harm of it. 

That Di loved Hugh she was sure; 
she had seen many girlish infatuations 
for well-known men, and her pride and 
love for Hugh made Di’s affection seem 
a very natural thing. Di, in her eyes, 
was a child. 

All through the lunch she laughed 
and talked. She was charming, even 
brilliant, occasicnally, but all the while 
the little trouble tugged at her heart. 
She could not thrust it away; it came 
back insistently, with the memory of 
Hugh’s face and its look of absorption. 

Hugh had lost his old debonair gayety 
lately, and when she had questioned 
him, asked him if he were not feeling 
fit, or had any worry, he had always 
told her he was working hard, or else 
that the season had been a grind. He 
had put her off quite pleasantly but quite 
conclusively. 

She breathed a sigh of relief as she 
remembered, looking around at the 
tables in the Carlton, that very soon 
everyone would be leaving for Scotland. 
She meant to take Di with her to Blair- 
avon; but Hugh, she knew, was booked 
up for two months at other houses. 
After all, she decided, it had been idiotic 
of her to worry so much. Hugh and Di 
would soon be parted for months. Hugh 
would forget his momentary absorption, 
for of course it was only that, and Di 
would outgrow her infatuation. There 
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were several nice men among Bevis’ 
sporting crowd, men she had invited, 
among them young Lancing, who had 
been quite devoted until Di’s sudden 
breakdown had cut short her happy days. 

The breakdown had been a direct re- 
sult of the months in the shop, of the 
long days and too short nights and in- 
sufficient food. The doctor whom Di so 
despised happened to be a clever man, 
and he had diagnosed the case very 
swiftly. 

“Miss Lester will have lung trouble 
if she is not very careful,” he told Violet 
quietly. “She has caught cold after 
cold, and then the atmosphere of that 
shop—” 

Di was mainly troubled because she 
was not earning her salary. Before her 
illness she had religiously performed her 
duties—duties Vi had racked her brain 
to devise. When she spoke to Hugh of 
this, he said that of course later Di must 
be given real secretarial work ; just for 
the present he wished Vi to keep her. 

He did not come very frequently to 
the house, but Vi noticed that he never 
came when Di was likely to be out; and 
twice they had met him at places where 
previously he had never been. 

Violet wrenched her mind free from 
her own immediate affairs and turned to 
her guests. Bevis had just invited 
Monsieur and Madame La Vale to drive 
down to Ranelagh. Violet, perforce, 
had to accompany them, intensely con- 
scious all the time of the hour of Hugh’s 
arrival to take tea with herself and Di. 


I lay still on the frilly pillows when 

Violet had gone. For the first time 
in her life she was being spoiled, and 
since she was a very human being in- 
deed, she loved it. She loved the dainti- 
ness of the little room and the peace of 
it; the absence of noise in the house was 
like a tonic to her tired nerves. 

The sunlight was pouring onto a bowl 
of white carnations and drawing out all 
their intoxicating fragrance. Di gave a 
sigh of sheer happiness. 

‘Soon a maid would bring her some 
lunch, which meant things to eat that 
looked as nice as they tasted, and then 
she would take her medicine and then 
day-dream, and then Hugh would come. 
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the wonderful 





























touch. no outside 
even dull. 























everyday life and con- 
ventions, the great 
thought lay like some 
jewel, like one star in 
the soft sky of night, 
like all the glory that 
had ever been or ever 
» would be. 

“This is love.” Di 
whispered to herself, 
and just the mention 
of the word made her 
breath stop for an in- 
stant. made the new, 
enchanting. mysterious 
realization quiver 
through her. 

She had read much, 
but she knew very lit- 
tle. She came to love 
like a little child. ut- 
terly unconscious of its 
power, ignorant of its 
sweet signs and sweeter 
gifts. A thrill to Di 
was a mystery so 
divine that she 
could not have 
spoken of it 
even to the 
beloved. 

When— 


























































































































































































































His face reddened. 
He took umbrage at 
any remark which did 
not apply to racing, dogs or shoot- 
ing. ‘Oh, if you're goin’ to be so 
clever about it—” he growled. 
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She made no secret to herself of 
truth now. 
had discovered at last what was 
the truth, and the knowledge had 
filled her days and nights ever 
since with a shy, pulsing joy 
which no outside event could 
interest 


All the while, behind 
the thought and words of 


‘ 7 
DQ » soms, 
ee 
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Hugh took her hand, when 
accidentally his arm brushed 
hers. when even she heard 
his voice, an ecstasy so 
fiercely sweet pierced her 
heart that it seemed to 
her, just for a second, 
that she lost con 
sciousness. It did not 
occur to her that 
Hugh could love 
her. He was a 
wonder-being set 
apart on a high 
altar for her 
to worship. 
She slipped 
out of — bed 
after lunch to 
fetch the bow] 
of carnations. 
She placed 
them on the 
: : little table by 
Sig ; her bedside and 
< began to re- 
arrange them. 
Their heavenly 
scent made the 
arranging a verv 
long affair; Di 
sniffed and 
sniffed ‘with 
sheer abandon. 
She took. small 
clumps of ~ the 
sweet white 
things ‘and 


She * 













placed. ' them 
above her 

a ears. 
\ J was 
* 5 O 


that Hugh 

found her when 

he came in. She turned 

so quickly that the 

flowers fell in a cool 

little shower against her 
throat. 

“\ Carmen of white blos- 

Hugh said. He came 


ry eg around to the side where the 
table was and took Di’s hand 
across it. 
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The shyness which the -first glimpse 
of him always seemed to awaken had 
seized Di. 

“You're very silent, little lady,” Hugh 
said gently. ‘You haven’t a headache, 
have you?” 

“No; oh, no,” Di said quickly. 

Hugh laid a parcel of books and a 
box of sweets on the pretty rose-em- 
broidered coverlet. 

“I brought them to cheer you on,” 
he said. 

“Shall I unpack them for mademoi- 
selle?”’ old Louise called from the ad- 
joining room through the open door. 

Old Louise knew her duties as chape- 
ron and exercised them rigidly. 

She sat out of sight of Monsieur 
Hughie—whom she had known since his 
early youth—and the little lady whom 
she liked, however strange her position 
in such a household as Madame Vio- 
lette’s seemed; but she “saw,” never- 
theless, all that transpired, as becomes 
a chaperon. 

Hugh declined the offer of help for 
‘Di, and they cut the strings of the 
parcels together. Their fingers touched 
once. 

“That’s done,” Di said rather breath- 
lessly as the glory of Barrie’s “Little 
White Bird” and the books of poems 
lay revealed, and row upon row of 
French chocolates. 

“May I smoke a cigarette?’ Hugh 
asked. 

“Do,” Di said, “and let me _ too, 
please.” He laughed, and bending, he 
held his little gold lighter for her. 

“Now we're comfy and at home,” Di 
said, blowing out a long trail of am- 
ethyst-tinted smoke. 

Hugh moved restlessly. The words 
“at home” were like a stab to him. 

He had a swift vision of the wonder 
that the truth of them might make of 
life; his presence in Di’s room intensi- 
fied it, and it intensified, too, the chiv- 
alry which had never quite been crushed 
in him. He overcame himself; in that 
moment he made his final resolve, and 
to add to its finality, he spoke of it 
instantly to Di. 

“I’m off in a week,” he said. 

« He saw her face lose its flowerlike 
color, and his heart contracted bitterly. 
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What had he not hoped, not prayed 
against, yet fractically desired? 

“Off!” Di repeated mechanically. She 
strove to smile. 

“IT may either go up to Scotland or 
leave on Tuesday for Norway.” 

“Mrs. Drayton is very kindly taking 
me up to Scotland,” Di said. Her voice 
had a pathetic ring in it. ‘Couldn't 
you—couldn’t you be coming too, to 
Blairavon?” 

He could not resist the unconscious 
appeal of the wide gray eyes. 

“That would be rather jolly, wouldn’t 
it?” he said evasively. 

Instantly Di’s face lighted up. 

“How you frightened me,” she said 
gayly. “I thought you were really going 
right away.” 

A violent longing to force the answer 
to the question, ‘Would you mind?” 
seized Hugh. He wanted, as every man 
wants when he cares, to hear those words 
that love makes so difficult to say; he 
wanted to hear them just because they 
would be difficult, a surrender to his 
quick appeal. 

Old Louise came in with the tea. 

“T’ll pour out,” Di said. 


It was a 
gay little meal. Di and Hugh di- 
vided the last sandwich between them. 

When Louise had carried away the 
tray, Di said suddenly: 

“This is the first time:I have been ill 
comfortably. Before, it’s always been 
in a boarding-house, where I’ve been a 
nuisance. You can’t think how luxuri- 
ous I feel, being ill and people’s mind- 
ing and looking after me. I dare say 
I’ll be a ruined character henceforth, 
owing to too much kindness.” 

She stopped a minute. 

“And I owe it all to you,” she said 
swiftly. Neither of them could have 
said afterwards whose hands were first 
stretched out, but somehow they sat like 
that, with clasped hands, and in the 
clasp love almost seemed to be beating 
like a live heart. 

“You are not cold?” 
anxiously. 

“No,” Di said a little shakily, des- 
perately conscious that it was no cool- 
ness that made her tremble, but some 


7 OUBE waited during tea. 


Hugh said 
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element which seemed rather to be a 
flame. 

Old Louise was dozing in her arm- 
chair by the open door. The room was 
in the shadow from the dark sun-blinds ; 
the long, hot day was ending, and al- 
ready the faint murmur of the evening 
breeze stirred the flowers in the window- 
boxes; the sound of the traffic in Park 
Lane grew fainter as the hour grew 
later. 

“You are cold,” Hugh said insist- 
ingly. “Let me get you that shawl or 
close a window.” 

The magic of his touch had robbed 
Di of her poor little power of secrecy. 
She was physically very weak from her 
illness, and she was, in this new, con- 
founding, onrushing love, very, very 
young. 

“Don’t go away or—or loose my 
hand,” she said, quivering. “It is not 
because I am cold that—that I shake. 
It’s—it’s because I think you are nearer, 
you see, when—when I feel your clasp.” 

He looked at her in the soft light, his 
own face white, the muscles of his mouth 
taut. 

“Di,” he said hoarsely, “for God’s 
sake don’t say that sort of thing to me. 
—* 

“Hugh, Hugh,” she whispered, “don’t 
be angry with me. Oh, please. I 
couldn’t bear it. You don’t understand. 
I never meant to make you angry. I—” 

Her tears fell fast upon their clasped 
hands; then she wrenched herself free 
and hid her face. 


Hvc# stood up. 
black in the whiteness of his face; 
he made a last frantic effort at self- 


His eyes looked 


control ; he half-turned away. Di raised 
her poor little tear-stained face. 

“Don’t go away—like this—angry 
with me,” she pleaded. 

He swung round violently. 

“Angry!” he said in a choked voice. 
His eyes met hers, held them, released 
them, and traveled slowly to her lips. 

He looked, as he had done so long 
before, the kiss he longed so passion- 
ately to give. 

As if she understood, Di lifted her 
face. Within her, in the pulse of her 
being, the love of him seemed flooding, 
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beating. She forgot shyness, fear, every- 
thing save his nearness and the insistent 
longing of her own heart. She had lost 
sense of time or place or the ordinary 
conventions. 

“Hugh,” she breathed. 

He caught her in his arms and forced 
her head back against his shoulder and 
at last, as a dying man stoops to drink, 
laid his lips on hers. 

To Di it seemed as if the world were 
ending, her own life ebbing out; the 
passion of feeling which shook her like 
a reed in a whirling tempest made her 
feel unutterably faint and yet so vividly, 
frantically alive that the beating of her 
heart seemed as if it might stifle her. 

Then suddenly she was free. 

She lay back on her pillows, utterly 
spent, too divinely happy to try to 
speak. 

Hugh was kneeling by the bed, and 
she laid her hand on his dark head. 

Neither of them spoke for a little; 
then at last Di said: 

“And I never knew—I never guessed 
you could care!” 

He raised his ravaged face. 

“Care!” he echoed fiercely. “God, 
I’ve been consumed with love for you, 
tortured by it, persecuted by it. It’s all 
wrong, Di, utterly, damnably wrong, 
and I swear to you struggled against 
it. For heaven’s sake, say you believe 
me. I meant to go away, to stay away; 
and then, I couldn’t resist seeing you 
once more—so I came—” 

“Oh, if you hadn’t come!” Di sighed. 
She raised herself and caught his face 
in her two hands. “I don’t understand 
about its all being wrong,” she said. 
“To me it seems gloriously, divinely 
right. But I don’t care what I under- 
stand or fail to understand as long as I 
know you love me. Say it, Hugh, say it. 
I must hear it.” 

The flame which burned so whitely in 
her lighted Hugh’s love to passion 
again. 

He knelt up and put his arms round 
her. 

“Your heart beats under my hand,” he 
said very low, his lips against her 
throat. “D’you feel in my touch how 
I love you? Do you hear now? I love 
you, I love you.” 
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IOLET’s voice sounded in the cor- 
ridor. She came in rather breath- 
lessly. 

“All in the dim and beautiful dusk?” 
she said. ‘How long have you been 
here, Hughie?” 

“T came to tea,” he said. 

Violet glanced sharply at Di. 

“Di looks very tired,” she said. “I 
think you’d better go now.” 

She watched him say good night to 
Diana, and saw only a handclasp and 
heard only the ordinary farewell. She 
could not see Hugh look at Di’s lipsy or 
feel the wild pressure of his hands on 
hers. 

When he had gone she sat down in 
the chair he had left. 

“Poor old Hughie!” she said incon- 
sequently. “He looked a bit hipped. I 
expect he feels so at times, though he 
bears up awfully well.” 

She waited. Di said nothing. She 
was utterly lost in the memory of 
Hugh’s kisses, his words of love and the 
whole utter wonder of the truth. 

“You knew he was married, — of 
course,” Violet said. 

“Who?” Di asked, happily conscious 
some answer was expected. She had 
scarcely heard Violet’s remark. 

“Hughie, of course,” Violet said. ‘‘He 
was married sixteen years ago to one of 
the Barways, Lady Hermione Farrel. 
They separated ages ago, but Hermione 
wont let Hughie get a divorce. She’s a 
Catholic, you see ; so poor old Hughie is 
free and yet chained. Rough luck, isn’t 
it?” 


CHAPTER XI 


I lay very still in the darkness; 
D she had heard midnight strike, 

one o’clock, two o’clock ; soon the 
summer dawn would come and flood the 
world with new loveliness. 

She had understood everything; she 
had missed no single implication, no 
half-hint, in Violet’s casual remarks: 
Hugh was married; he could never be 
divorced ; and even if that were made 
possible by some miraculous means, it 
would ruin his career. 

“T shall get over it,” Di whispered 
to herself desperately again and again. 


>. 


“T shall stop feeling, some time—a year 
to-day it wont hurt so much; it can’t— 
only I can’t see him again.” 

She was sure of that, sure that it 
would be wrong, pitifully anxious to 
play the game; she might be young, but 
she knew the rules of the greatest game 
of all, and the first was not to impinge 
on the property of a third person. 

She sat up in bed, pushing back the 
thick, clustering hair from her face, her 
elbows on her knees, her chin resting 
on her hands. 

She must leave South Street, avoid all 
risk of meeting Hugh. 

“If I meet him again,” she told her- 
self, ‘‘I sha’n’t be able to go.” 

Thrill after thrill shook her wildly as 
remembrance seized her again; she tried 
not to remember, not to think of Hugh’s 
kisses, the power his lightest touch had 
to make her heart race madly; but the 
memory was stronger than her will; de- 
spite all the blinding misery, the agony 
of renunciation which lay upon her life, 
those bitter-sweet memories took their 
toll from her, soul and body. 

She turned suddenly and buried her 
face in the pillows. 

“Oh, Hugh, Hugh,” she whispered 
frantically, “I can’t give you up; I 
want you, I want you.” 

Her very youth made the suffering 
more intense ; she could not understand ; 
she was utterly lost in this new world 
where ecstasy and poignant pain seemed 
to go hand in hand. 

At last she lay spent and emotion- 
less, her somber eyes, still burning from 
the tears which had forced themselves 
a passage, gazing before her. 

A tiny spear of light had cut a way 
between the dark blind and the win- 
dow ; day had come in the world outside. 

“Another day to get through some- 
how,” was Di’s weary thought. ‘“An- 
other endless day before night comes, 
and I shall have to be pleasant, have to 
hide the pain away so that no one will 
guess, and when night does come after 
all the effort and strain, I shall only 
remember again in my loneliness.” 

Life would be like that for years, just 
remembering and getting through. 

The room began to be filled with 
light; each object stood out clearly. 
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Through the little crevice where the 
first gleam of day had come, a golden 
spear cleaved a triumphant. way, its 
shining glory touching the bowl of white 
carnations beside Di’s bed. 

She looked at them; they had stood 
just where they were yesterday, too, 
when Hugh had been with her, and he 
had touched them and bent to get their 
perfume. 

The hot tears came back suddenly 
into Di’s eyes. She stretched out and 
drew the bowl nearer, and holding it 
so on the table, laid her face down and 
cried. 


Hvec# walked home cursing himself, 
despising himself, raging impotent- 
ly; and yet all the while, below the 
scorn and anger, a great happiness held 
his heart, a happiness of which he was 
ashamed. 

He was dining out that night, but 
suddenly he felt a great distaste for all 
the world; he wished to be alone. He 
decided to get Tom to ring up and say 
he had been called out of town unex- 
pectedly. 

The languid heat of the thronged 
streets seemed a visible thing. It was 
almost possible to see it, like a resting 
cloud, hanging over the weary home- 
goers, the ceaseless onward rolling 
traffic. 

He let himself in with his key and 
walked slowly into the sitting-room. 

A man heaved himself up from a 
chair—Windlesham. Hugh felt an- 
noyed; he had wanted so much to be 
alone. 

“Hello,” he said, striving to make his 
voice sound decently cordial. 

“Hello,” Windlesham repeated; the 
usual careless gayety of his tone was 
missing. 

“I know you’re going out,” he went 
on. “I sha’n’t keep you a minute. I 
wanted to ask your help, that’s all.” 

He had been Hugh’s fag at Eton, 
years before; there was a difference of 
six years in their ages. 

“I’m in a pretty bad hole,” Windle- 
sham said abruptly. “I want to break 
off my engagement to Cecily, and I’m a 
coward about doing it. I s’pose you'll 
down me for a cad, but I’m hanged if 
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a man’s more of a cad to give up the 
girl he loves and who he knows loves 
him, than to break with the girl he’s 
given his word to when he doesn’t love 
her. Now tell me what you think.” 

Hugh stared at him somberly. 

“Who is this other girl?” he asked 
slowly. 

The color flamed up in Windlesham’s 
face. 

“She’s a little governess; as a matter 
of fact, she’s governess to the Hortons. 
I met her there one day; she was help- 
ing to pour out.” 

Hugh laughed under his breath. 

“What are you laughing at?” Windle- 
sham said angrily. 

“Not at you,” Hugh said, “—at the 
whole rotten scheme of things. You 
come to me for help to-night of all 
nights! By heaven, it’s grotesque in its 
pathos!” 

“What is? 
driving at?” 
ily. 


What the deuce are you 
Windlesham asked drear- 


SUDDEN wild impulse came to 
Hugh to tell him the whole truth. 

“You remember that girl we met at 
Egham Crescent—Miss Lester?” he said 
abruptly. “It was she who saved my 
name for me that night and helped me 
to escape. She was in the next room, 
Teddy, that morning when you came up. 
I laughed just now at your coming. to 
me for advice and help, because you are 
practically the possession of one woman 
and are in love with another. Except 
for the luck that is yours, inasmuch that 
you are not legally bound in any way, 
your case is my own. I am in love with 
Diana Lester, and as you know, Her- 
mione will never consent to set me free.” 

Windlesham was staring at the floor ; 
he raised his face at last. 

“But my love for my little girl is the 
real thing at last,” he said moodily. 

“And you mean you have heard of my 
affair before?’ Hugh said evenly. 

He gave a short laugh—then swung 
across to the window. 

“T didn’t mean to cut at you,” Win- 
dlesham said awkwardly, “but this 
girl—why, Hughie, she’s only a kid, 
you—it was Cynthia Revel in the spring, 
and the contrast—” 
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He stopped confusedly; Hugh did 
not turn around. 

“I’ve put my foot in it rottenly, I 
know,” Windlesham said desperately ; 
“but you must own, Hughie—” 

Hugh turned in a flash: 

“Own up, I suppose, that there have 
been women in my life besides Diana? 
Do you suppose, at this hour, I can for- 
get it? I wish to God I could, but one 
isn’t given a chance like that. You tried 
to say just now that you didn’t think 
that I could possibly care for Diana, and 
you went on to hint at the contrast be- 
tween her and Cynthia Revel. There 
is a contrast, and I thank God for it. 
It doesn’t matter a curse to me whether 
you believe this or not, but I tell you, 
standing here, that until I met Diana I 
never loved; I didn’t know the meaning 
of the word; I desecrated it whenever I 
told a woman I cared for her. Love to 
me has meant possession, passion for 
passion’s sake, and then swift weariness, 
and that’s all I’ve ever learned from any 
woman who has sworn she loved me. 

“Hermione married me for my money, 
and when she found it wasn’t enough, 
she felt she had been duped. I married 
her for her marvelous skin, and when 
I found that her coldness was not a 
matter of temperament, but of heart, I 
grew weary too: we each of us drove a 
bad bargain and resented it. And since 
then the women who have filled my life 
have all drawn bargains for some stake 
or other, and never given for the sake 
of giving, any more than I have myself. 

“Now I’ve met Diana, and from the 
first minute it was she who gave with no 
single thought of return. Even when I 
met her ill and broken down in that 
shop, she refused to accept help from 
me; she wanted to pay back in kind. I 
tell you, Windlesham, I’ve fought this 
thing until I have gone nearly mad with 
it. You used Diana’s youth as an argu- 
ment just now against my loving her. 
D’you suppose I ever forget the years 
that separate us? D’you suppose I 
haven’t told myself a thousand times 
that when she’s still young I shall be an 
old man? I tell you I have struggled, 
fought it down, striven until I’m beaten 
by this striving. Now I’m going away. 
jes 
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“Bur your chance—the Cabinet—” 
Windlesham broke in excitedly. 

Hugh laughed again. 

“What’s power, fame, riches, you 
fool, without your woman to take it 
home to?” 

He stood beside the table, and the 
light from the electric candles threw 
his face into high relief. 

“So I’m going away,” he said very 
quietly. “I’m going to settle things up 
for Diana first; Violet will help me. I 
think she guesses, and I suppose she’s 
sorry for me. And as soon as things 
are settled, I shall be off.” 

Windlesham was staring at him. 

“You look pretty well done in,” he 
said sympathetically, and under his 
breath he added: ‘But by heaven, you 
look handsome.” 

He seemed to be looking at a new 
Hugh; the lines of weary boredom on 
his face had vanished; a certain ex- 
pression of amused indifference had gone 
from his eyes; he looked, somehow, de- 
spite the whiteness, the strain of his 
face, oddly younger. 

“T wish you’d do something for me,” 
Hugh said suddenly. “Go and see Di- 
ana sometimes and write to me how she 
gets on.” 

“Of course I will,” Windlesham said 
quickly. 

“And about your trouble,” Hugh went 
on. ‘For God’s sake, don’t tie yourself 
up; it’s not fair to yourself or the 
woman, and whatever may be thought 
of you for breaking your word now, it’s 
better to be scorned by the crowd, who 
don’t matter a rap, really, than to live 
to be hated by one woman whose heri- 
tage you have stolen from her. Tell 
Cecily the truth; be straight with her, 
and then marry this little girl you love— 
and all luck go with you, old chap.” 

Windlesham stood up. 

“T wish you were going to have luck 
too,” he said clumsily. 

“T did the irrevocable thing, and I 
chose the second-best first,” Hugh said. 
“T deserved what I got, as every man 
deserves it when he plays the game with 
false coins. Every man has a belief 
deep down in his heart that life is keep- 
ing the one woman for him somewhere, 
the mate of his soul as well as his body ; 
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and if, because he tires of waiting, or 
for baser reasons, he stifles that belief, 
he only gets his just deserts. when later 
on, life hits back at him.” His voice 
sank. “It’s only-when some one else is 
hurt as well as himself, when some one 
else has to pay too, that things seem 
intolerably hard,” he added. 

Windlesham went across to him. 

“I’m sorry, Hugh,” he said unemo- 
tionally. ‘“I wish it had been anyone but 
you to get broken up this way. I’ve al- 
ways been a rotter, more or less; it 
wouldn’t have mattered so much about 
me. But I’ve pulled up since I met 
Doris; I’ve sworn off drink and cards 
for good; she’s simply made me be de- 
cent by never saying anything, and just 
trusting me. I met her, queerly enough, 
the day after that gaming raid. I’m off 
now. I'll do as you ask about seeing 
Diana and writing you, but of course 
I’ll look you up again before you clear. 
You must let me know when your plans 
are made. Good night.” 


| hee heard him go downstairs, and 
then the door slammed; Windle- 
sham had gone; Hugh was alone. He 
looked around the room; it seemed un- 
familiar somehow, and then he realized 
it had not been altered; only he him- 
self had changed. 

In this: room, a few months earlier, 
he had sat beside Diana and never 
guessed; she had only been “another” 
woman to him then, one like all the 
rest, to be had, in all probability, for the 
mere asking. 

Hot fire burned up in his face ; he had 
oeen low enough to think that of her, 
she, who to-day was throned above the 
angels in his thoughts. Swift, stabbing 
memories of her straightness, her white 
innocence, her unconscious faith in him, 
came to him. 

He had never guessed Di cared, never 
dreamed it possible. The dream took 
possession of him, steeped him in its 
deep enchantment, blotted out the mem- 
ory of his self-anger, gave him ecstasy 
for reproach, wild happiness for his ach- 
ing loneliness. He pictured Di beside 
him in the room, in a room in a house 
they would call “ours ;” he pictured her 
as his wife. 
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“Di,” he whispered under his breath, 
voicing her name for the sheer sweet- 
ness of hearing it echo in the still room. 

It grew darker in the street, and the 
shadows filled the corners of the room; 
only one light was burning beneath a 
green-and-scarlet shade on the table. 

“Di!” Hugh said again. 

If Windlesham had seen his face at 
that moment he would have realized be- 
yond any question or possibility of ques- 
tion the change which love had wrought 
in Hugh; he looked transfigured as he 
called to the woman he loved in vain. 

The postman’s double knock sounded 
sharply, and a moment later Tom came 
in with a pile of letters; Hugh looked 
through them indifferently: many were 
invitations; one was a friendly note 
from Harron; the last letter of the pile 
was from his wife. 

Hugh opened it quickly; it was 
merely a further demand for money. 
His face hardened as he read; he threw 
the letter aside with an exclamation of 
disgust. 

Then suddenly he picked it up again 
and reread it; it was quite short. 


Dear Hugh: 

I am afraid I must ask you to in- 
crease my allowance; I find I cannot 
keep up High Grove on the income I 
receive from you. Will you instruct 
your lawyers to write to Rell and 
Sandgate, or else to me direct? I shall 
be at Berkeley Square until the eight- 
eenth. I hear you are the new candi- 
date for high honors. My congrat- 
ulations. 

Yours, 


H. C. 


He thrust the letter into his pocket, 
and without a word to Tom, who was 
patiently waiting for his orders, swung 
out of the room and down the stairs. 

If money was what Hermione 
wanted, she should be made to give him 
a quid pro quo; he would offer her a 
large sum—for his freedom, entirely on 
her conditions ; that was fair enough in 
all conscience! 


As Hugh ran up the stone steps to the 
heavy maghogany door he gave a 
short, excited laugh. 
The old butler stared at him amaz- 
edly. 
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“Yes, her ladyship is in, but—” 

“Please tell Lady Hermione it is 
urgent,” Hugh said, walking into the 
hall. 

He waited impatiently in the small 
drawing-room. A Romney beauty 
simpered at him from the wall; he sup- 
posed idly that she had been an ances- 
tress of his wife’s; he fidgeted and 
wished ardently that he might smoke. 
The door opened, and his wife came 
in. 
“You, Hugh,” she said languidly. 
“Why this unexpectedly—” 

“Oh, don’t bother to be effective,” 
Hugh broke in stormily. ‘Look here, 
Hermione: I’ve had your letter asking 
for a further allowance, and I—” 

“My present allowance is so totally 
inadequate,” Lady Hermione drawled. 

Hugh’s face paled. 

“And my position is intolerable,” he 
said frigidly. “I propose to remedy 
your grievance when you show a like 
generosity to my own.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He caught at her hand suddenly. 

“Hermione,” he said hoarsely, “for 
God’s sake set me free. End this farce 
of conventional creed and behave like a 
human woman. If you will only con- 
sent to set me free, I swear to you no 
slightest onus shall rest upon you, and I 
will double your income. I have left 
you in peace about this matter for years ; 
I implore you now to listen to me.” 

“Never,” Hermione said. His color- 
less face flushed deeply. “I have told 
you once that I cannot and will not 
ignore the teaching of the Holy Church, 
and I shall keep that word. I imagine 
you are infatuated about some fresh 
woman, and that you have probably 
upset her life, and she has implored you 
to marry her. I am sorry for whatever 
misguided being believes your specious 
promises, but I cannot withdraw my 
word. If your only reason for wishing 
to see me was to bother me with this 
plea again, then your visit has been use- 
less.” 

Hugh was at the door. 

“Entirely,” he said stormily, “and 
~ your request is equally devoid of answer, 
and will remain so.” 

He slammed the door behind him, and 


she heard his step echoing on the marble 
floor of the hall. Then to her amaze- 
ment, the door opened again and Hugh 
reappeared. 

“Hermione,” he said, “look here: I 
know I failed you years ago; I know 
I’ve been worthless, I know I must 
have hurt your life abominably. But 
there is a thing called forgiveness, and 
after all, all these years of enforced 
bondage have not been easy to bear; 
there was a time when I could have sold 
my soul to have you back again, and it 
was you then who chose to disbelieve 
the promises I made in all clear faith. 
For the sake of that shadow passion of 
our youth, give me my freedom, prove 
that the teaching of your Church goes 
further than you let me think it does, 
prove that it gives mercy as well as jus- 
tice, forgiveness as well as penitence—” 

He stood near to her, and in that 
second she saw him as she had seen him 
so many years before, the lover of her 
youth. Her face quivered a little; its 
too regular features were made beautiful 
by the momentary softening. Then the 
assertion, the obstinacy, of all narrow 
natures came back again. 

“No,” she said finally. 
last word, Hugh.” 

“Tf this is the teaching of charity—” 
he began uncontrollably; then as sud- 
denly he checked himself and went from 
the room. 

A flame of anger flared up in him; he 
walked on and on in the winding streets, 
oblivious of the heat and dust, oblivious 
of all things save his own bitter fury 
and the utter ruin of his hopes. 

He found himself at last on a bridge; 
far below, the silken-looking darkness 
of water showed a faint glimmer of 
silver where the star-shine touched it. 

He wondered drearily where he was, 
and then remembered that there had 
been an important debate on in the 
House that evening. 

He struck a match and looked at his 
watch—half-past two!” Listlessly he 
went home, flung himself, still dressed, 
on his bed, and fell asleep. 

Tom found him still asleep when he 
came into the room at ten o’clock. 

Hugh awoke and opened leaden- 
lidded eyes. 


“That is my 
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“Telephone, sir,” Tom said apolo- 
getically. “Mrs. Drayton wishes to speak 
to you very special, sir.” 

“All right,” Hugh said. 

He went into the next room. 

“Hallo, Vi!” he said. 

Her voice came to him over the wire: 

“Hallo, old boy. Kendrick told me 
you weren’t at the House last night; I 
wondered if you might be ill. Oh! 
you're all right. Good! Coming around 
to-day? What? Going away, ‘abroad? 
What on earth—Diana? Oh, didn’t 
you know? Surely she told you? She 
has gone—left me for good.” 


CHAPTER XII 


tinctly. “Di has gone’ Gone 
where?” 

Violet’s voice 
serene, untroubled. 

“Away for good. Hughie, can’t you 
come around and talk things over?” 

“T’ll come now,” Hugh said. 

He dressed in ten minutes; in fifteen 
he was in South Street. 

He found Violet in her own special 
sitting-room. He went up to her, ignor- 
ing her outstretched hand, and stood 
beside her, his sullenly fierce gaze fixed 
on her face. 

“Look here,” he said: “you’ve engi- 
neered this. I know it. I’m certain of 
it. You guessed how things were, and 
ld 

“T told Diana you were married,” 
Violet said clearly. She was standing 
before her table, and behind her back 
her fingers were gripping the edge for 
support. 

To her amazement the look of bitter 
anger faded utterly from Hugh’s face. 
She had expected a suave tirade, a flood 
of viciously courteous argument. She 
had steeled herself to bear it, and now 
all she received was silence. 

At last Hugh spoke, and what he said 
was more amazing than the tranquillity 
with which he said it. 

“You mean Diana never knew?” ~ 

Violet gazed at him wide-eyed. She 
had thought all the while that she had 
been playing his game for him, however 


| CAN’T hear,” Hugh said indis- 


came to him cool, 
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unwillingly, by concealing his marriage, 
and all the time he had not known that 
Diana was not aware of the truth. 

“Then you—it wasn’t your wish to 
conceal it?” she stammered. 

She saw the blood rush up to his face 
in a scarlet wave. 

“T have done some pretty damnable 
things in my life,” he said between his 
teeth, ‘“‘but I have never yet been vile. 
So you actually believed that I was hid- 
ing my marriage, trying to keep all 
mention of it away from Diana? Didn’t 
it strike you, in that case, that I was 
playing a singularly foolish as well as a 
risky game? Any chance acquaintance 
who knew Hermione and myself had the 
power to enlighten Di’s ignorance.” 

Violet went across to him swiftly. 

“Forgive me, Hughie,” she _ said 
shakily. “I wronged you hatefully ; but 
I thought—I thought Di was just an 
affair of the moment—just a passing 
amusement ; and I—it never seemed to 
me that in that case you would bother 
with explanations. I told Di the truth 
when I did, because I knew—I was cer- 
tain—that she cared ; and after all, she’s 
only a child compared to us, and the 
sufferings of youth hurt so frightfully. 
I wanted to save her going further, lov- 
ing deeper. We talked it all out this 
morning, and she made me promise not 
to tell you where she had gone.” 

“She hasn’t any money,” Hugh said 
mechanically. 

“TI settled up all that side of the 
thing,” Violet said quickly ; “and Hugh, 
she will be quite safe; she wont have 
to work again.” 

She laid a hand on his arm. 

“Hughie, don’t take this so fright- 
fully hardly.” .She attempted a little 
laugh. “Everything passes—ends— 
sooner or later. You, of all men, should 
agree with that doctrine; you always 
have seemed to do so, at any rate.” 

“Everyone agrees with it when it 
deals with transient things,” Hugh said 
somberly; “but when reality seizes on 
one’s life, when at last one is forced to 
acknowledge truth, that creed no longer 
suffices. Whether you believe it or not, 
I love Diana. I think I loved her that 
first night we met. She is the reality 
which has come into my life after all the 





shams—and I suppose I deserve the 
punishment which I have received and 
shall go on receiving till I die. I sup- 
pose, because of all my, rotten past life, 
I deserve that when at last I learn what 
love means,—could. mean,—TI learn it 
too late.” 

He flung suddenly away and went to 
the open window and stood there gazing 
out at the dancing sunlit leaves of the 
trees in the park. 


SUDDENLY he began to speak again 
in a stifled voice: 

“All the time,” he said, “the 
lovely things of life have been waiting 
outside, and I’ve never even glimpsed 
them. I’ve gone on, taking the second 
best, third best, content with it, by 
heaven! And now, when at last I’ve a 
chance of the real thing, the one hope, I 
can’t take it; the third-rate things, are a 
barrier in my road.” 

“Diana is such a child,” Violet said. 
“T grant her freshness, even a certain 
vivid charm; but don’t you think, 
Hughie—” 

He swung round again violently, his 
face ashen, his eyes blazing: 

“T only think one thing, know one 
thing,” he said. inarticulately: ‘Diana 
is the woman I love, want as my wife, 
my mate. I know what you are thinking 
while you criticise her. You are remem- 
bering those other women I have played 
at love with. I tell you, standing here, 
that not one of them,:-even the most 
beautiful, even the most alluring, was 
worth one smile of Di’s, or worthy even 
to hold her hand. Think me mad, if 
you like; it’s the madness of sanity 
which has reached me at last. Even 
before you told me Di had gone, I had 
decided to leave England, to—” 

“But your career—Lord Harron’s 
promise,” Violet broke in amazedly. 

Hugh laughed. 

“Let ’em go. Let the whole thing go. 
I’m sick and tired of it all. What’s it 
worth to me, d’you suppose? To win 
honor for Hermione? To win money 
for myself, or to give it to her? I’m 
going to cut out of it all, get off abroad 
somewhere and live there. This hedged- 
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in life would drive me mad. Religion 
like Hermione’s! By heaven! A religion 
that shuts out all charity, generosity, 
fairness—that sacrifices two lives for an 
obsolete creed! D’you suppose that’s an 
asset of civilization a man needs to 
appropriate? All this rotten scheme of 
politics—one man’s fame dependent on 
another man’s favor, and each man 
striving to speak himself into power, 
truckling for the people’s vote to insure 
himself a living. You call that a man’s 
life? I’m sick of it all—fed up. I’m 
going off to try and breathe deep, see 
clear, to live up as much as I can to the 
truth I’ve glimpsed at last.” 

“Oh Hughie, don’t go,” Violet said 
tremulously. “It’s now that at last you 
have awakened that you could do the 
work you ought to. Take the great 
chance Harron holds out. It’s cowardly 
to go off like this, giving up everything, 
turn your back on your duty, the honor 
you owe your country, simply because 
you can’t have what you want.” 

“You overestimate my worth,” Hugh 
said doggedly. ‘I’m merely a pawn, like 
every other man in the political game. 
I happen to have a little value because 
of my name and because I have a certain 
income, and that is all.” 

“That is not true,” Violet said tensely. 
“Lord Harron told me himself that if 
this land-increment scheme is to be 
carried through, your help would be 
essential. He said that—” 

Hugh looked at her steadily, and the 
words faded on her lips. She knew that 
look of rigid resolution. Angef broke 
from her suddenly. 

“Di is not worth this insane sacri- 
fice,” she cried. 

Hugh was at the door. It came to 
her anew, with a sort of bitter, loving 
admiration, how fine a creature he was, 
and that too seemed to add to her 
anger. 

“Tt’s so senseless, so suicidal,’ she 
cried wildly. 

Hugh turned and looked at her. 

“When,” he said very quietly, “if 
ever, you learn what love is, you will 
realize the utter futility of all you have 
just said.” 


The next installment of ‘‘ Stolen Hours’’ will appear in the 
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“And she will see! 


I feel it in my bones. And then I will marry 


its. 53's Now we will have a drink to her health, to the health 


of my beautiful Margot!” 


The Sun-Stealer 


Hee STORY OF A LOVE 
THAT STOOPED TO: CRUELTY 


By L.J.-Beeston 





T little green at the 

| back of the church, 
and then a semicircular low wall of 
rough stone slabs raised on the edge of 
a reedy pond. One summer afternoon 
when the frogs were too lazy to jump 
into the pool, and the tadpoles too 
lethargic to swim in it, and the gor- 
geous iris blossoms hung wearily, and 
the water-hens dreamed, Octave Char- 
lot experienced in his unformed and 
heavy mind of a peasant—a peasant of 
the Limosuin—a feeling of love. 

He was sitting on the low wall beside 
Margot Grondin, holding her hand. 
Now, Octave said no word of that which 
troubled him, and he did not even 
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there must have passed from 
him some electric current, 
some strange telepathy, for Margot 
pulled her hand away gently and a blush 
drowned the few freckles on her cheeks. 

Octave stammered, as if he had been 
caught in a most reprehensible act: 
“What is the matter, Margot?”- 

“Tell me,” answered the girl serenely, 
“is it true that the spire of our dear 
church must come down?” 

“No, of course it isn’t true.” 

“But it leans, they say, more and 
more to the west. Look at it, Octave. 
Does it seem straight to you?” 

“Not quite.” 

“Ts it worse than it was awhile back ?” 
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“Why, no.” 
“You are sure it is no worse?” 

“No, I do not believe it.” 

“But Father says it is, and he ought 
to know. He says that one of these days 
he will be asked to pull it down, or it 
will fall and smash the roof of the 
church—our church, Octave.” 

Margot peered straight ahead as if 
she saw the misshapen octagonal spire 
over the square tower, but she could not 
see it, for she was blind. 

That conversation chanced three years 
ago. They were boy and girl together 
in the village called Porterin, in the 
Vezére Valley, where the walnut trees 
and the pines march solemnly up the 
great slopes to the sky-line, and blue 
lavender covers the stones of the pla- 
teau..And it was then, for the first time, 
that Octave felt a terrible gladness in 
Margot’s blindness, because she could 
not see him. 

He knew perfectly well that no pretty 
girl could love him with his dwarfish 
figure, humped shoulders, his pinched, 
ugly face surmounted by sparse, straw- 
colored hair. He was indeed a subject 
to scare away love, in spite of his 
strength, which was quite out of the 
common; and any girl in the valley 
would be hard up for a husband to 
look at Octave Charlot twice in that 
way. 

Now, Margot had been blind from in- 
fancy, and her eyes, which perpetual 
night could not rob of gentleness and 
pleasure in everything, had never ob- 
served and recoiled from her playmate’s 
ugly aspect. He had taught her the color 
of the flowers, the valerian of the 
marshes, the guelder roses of the banks, 
the hellebore of the crags, the mosses 
of the stony South. But most of all 
she loved the ancient church which had 
been dedicated to St. Martha some far- 
ago century. 

Three years, then, slipped by after 
Octave felt a new kind of love for Mar- 
got awake in his sluggish blood. Sud- 
denly three events happened to create 
a stir in the village. Daddy Poutrelle 
the innkeeper and vigneron—his vines 
were worth money—had been heard to 
swear solemnly by his old wines of Tur- 
sac that if Margot recovered her sight 
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he would marry her—that he had more 
than half a mind to marry her as it 
was. This was considered a condescen- 
sion, for although Poutrelle was a wid- 
ower with three children, yet he was 
by no means old, and easily the richest 
man in the valley. And the conditional 
nature of his oath was no idle boast- 
ing, because—and here comes the second 
event of importance. 

There had wandered into the valley 
the lord of a chateau who reckoned Por- 
terin but a paltry handful of his wealth, 
and with him a friend—Doctor Parisel. 
They came chasing the gold carp, with 
nets, in the time of flood. Chance 
brought about an encounter between the 
oculist of city fame and the blind 
daughter of Charles Grondin. The 
Doctor was interested in the case; ven- 
tured an opinion that local bungling 
had spoiled the girl’s chance of sight 
after an illness in infancy; hinted that 
even now an operation might be justi- 
fied; would willingly operate himself 
with Grondin’s permission; would by 
no means promise success, however. 

Grondin accepted this offer. 

The third happening appeared to have 
no connection with the other two. The 
list to the stone spire of the church 
had become so apparent that a removal 
of the top of it was an obvious necessity. 
Flying buttresses at the angles made 
the lower parts secure enough, but the 
upper had to come down. Margot had 
observed that her father ought to know, 
and so he should—and did, for his pro- 
fession was that of steeple-climber and 
chimney-repairer, and at the bidding 
of contractors he went up and down the 
country. In the present instance, the 
contractor, wishing to save time and 
money, resolved to employ the gentle 
persuasion of a stick of dynamite—to 
blow the spire’s top clean off, in fact. 
At the last moment his simple plan ran 
up -against opposition. An interfering 
newspaper got wind of it, shouted in 
big headlines that such violent modern 
method endangered the ancient church. 
Authority stepped in at this juncture 
and stopped proceedings—for the mo- 
ment, at any rate. 

Doctor Parisel, staying at the cha- 
teau, named an evening when he would 
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come to Grondin’s cottage and try to 
lift the heavy veil of night from Mar- 
got’s eyes. That day arrived. Octave 
had begged Margot to let him 
see her before sundown, and they had 
agreed to meet in the old church; a 
secret interview this, because although 
Margot may not have suspected that 
she was loved, yet assuredly her father 
suspected it. “That oaf!’ he would 
knock. “He has some idea of his beauty, 
I must say! Let him keep away from 
my girl, or I will break a whip over 
his shoulders.” 

And he was confirmed in this deter- 
mination when he heard that Daddy 
Poutrelle would marry his daughter if 
she recovered her sight—yes, and might 
do so in any case. Certainly Grondin 
could not be criticised in the matter, 
for Octave, in addition to his deformity 
and morose heart, was only the curé’s 
-general man, and gardener, and sexton. 

They met in the church on the after- 
noon of that fateful"day. By the south 
wall was an ancient brass figure, green 
with time—a figure of a warrior upon 
a cenotaph, a helmet by his head, his 
iron gloves by his right hand, his long 


sword by his thigh; and his’ eyeballs. : 
of brass, glared fixedly at.* 
the vaulted roof. Margot passed her “ 


of metal, 


hands over this effigy which seemed to 
be waiting for a shattering of its long 
dream. 
I come here again,” she said simply. 
She looked up at the wall where re- 
mains of frescoes lingered bizarre and 
misshapen. “And those pictures, also,” 


she added. She turned to the long stained i) 
“And that | 
painting of the wedding-feast in Cana . 


window behind the altar. 


of Galilee? Shall I see that, too? And 
the group over the porch door where 
Mary and her Son bless the three Magi; 
and the crypt which smells so cold, 
where the candles burn by the relics 
of Saint Martha.” 

Octave did not hear her; all he heard 
was oné thought, one silent thought 
which beat yet upon his brain, crying 
more loudly than words: “When she 
sees me she will run away as all the 
others do!” 

And right down in his heart he felt 
born a hatred for this doctor from Paris 


“Perhaps I shall see it when }~ 
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again,” she said simply. Octave did not 
hear her; all he heard was one thought: , 


“When f ¥ sees me, s' 
CE y ta D3 


will run away as all the 


ss Perhaps I shall see it when I come here | 


others do!” 





whose hopeful words had made him so 
afraid. 

Margot continued in her dreaming 
voice: “I think that I want to see this 
place more than anything else.” 

“She will not mock me,” ran Oc- 









tave’s thought, “but she will never grow 
to love me, that is certain. And Poutrelle 
will marry her, will never let me even 
speak to her.” 

Margot turned abruptly and felt for 
his hands. “No, no,” she cried impul- 
sively, “not more than anything. I did 
not mean that, for of course I shall 
see you, Octave. Now I wonder just 
what you are like? And shall I know 
you without being told? But it seems 
much too good to be true. How quiet 
you are! Do you think that I shall not 
love you when—” 

Octave cried fiercely: “Ah, then you 
do love me?” 

“Hush! What a voice! You frighten 
me when you shout so. Haven’t we al- 
ways loved each other?” 

“Yes, in a way, that is true enough; 
but—but—” He drove his fists against 
his forehead, which was swollen with 
passion, and he rushed from the church. 


NE hour later two men opened the 

wooden gate leading to the church- 
yard and stood looking up intently at 
the spire. Although the steeple could be 
‘brought down in a moment, there was 
no scaffolding round about it; only a 
few ropes and pulleys and a “saddle” 
which Grondin had used throughout his 
work. Between the vane of the old spire 
and the bell-deck from which the actual 
slope commenced was a drop of eighty 
feet. Grondin had swarmed a perilous 
way to the pinnacle by climbing the 
cross-beams inside the shaft and then 
knocking a hole through, using this ori- 
fice to make fast his tackle, which swung 
upon the outside. Under this hole had 
been made a larger one in which had 
been set a big pine block screwed up 
by an iron jack. Timbers and wedges 
and wire cable had strengthened the 
spire temporarily before the second hole 
was widened. 

It was niow a gaping orifice holding 
the pine block jacked up to the last de- 
gree of tightness. The blowing-out of 
this block would mean the fall of the 
upper part of the spire. It could only 
fall cleanly and fairly upon one side, 
owing to the list of the shaft. A trench 
had been prepared to receive the mass 
when it toppled over. Nothing was 
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wanting but the firing of the fuse which 
hung down from the block in which 
had been inserted a small quantity of 
explosive tamped in hard with sand. 

“If you had been but half an hour 
earlier, devil take it!” said one of the 
men, who was the contractor in charge 
of the job. 

“Yes, it would have been over by 
now,” assented Grondin, the other, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

The contractor crushed in his palm 
a peremptory note from a higher au- 
thority than he, commanding an instant 
cessation of operations. ‘Brainless 
dolts,” he grumbled. “It is as simple as 
pulling down a doll’s house. And now, 
just because we cannot touch off that 
fuse under heavy penalties, it will mean 
a forest of scaffolding and the removal 
of stone by stone from the summit.” He 
commenced to swear, but suddenly he 
stopped and regarded Grondin in a 
stealthy way. 

“See here,” said he, “if anyone cared 
to act unofficially it would mean a hun- 
dred francs in his pocket.” 

Grondin let this hint go by. 

“A hundred francs are not to be 
sneezed at; and perhaps I meant two 
hundred. But of course you understand 
that if anyone did anything in that way 
he would have to be more than careful, 
and chance the consequences. I wash 
my hands of it. That is clear, eh? All 
I know is that if I was a poor devil to 
whom three hundred francs would be a 
godsend, I shouldn’t hold back.” 

The contractor turned on his heel and 
went out of the churchyard. Grondin 
remained staring hard at the ground, 
which was covered with small mounds, 
as if each prisoner underneath had tried 
to force a way clear from the pressing 
earth; with small hillocks covered with 
long grass and each bearing a little 
wooden cross bent sideways as if in 
weariness of its efAdless vigil. 

“Three hundred francs,” muttered 
Grondin. “That is a lot of money, and 
I might earn it under cover of the dark. 
On the other hand, if anything should 
go wrong, if that thing wasn’t to fall 
just where it ought to fall, then there 
would be the devil to pay, and I might 
find myself inside a prison.” 
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He peered long and hard up at the 
weather-vane, which was scarcely distin- 
guishable against the ashen clouds that 
had crept over the sun. 

“Ah, bah! let him do his own dirty 
work,” he growled. 


THAT evening Doctor Parisel tried to 

lift the veil, to push back with his 
long thin hands, with a pointed instru- 
ment of no accountable weight, a wall 
of material night. 

Through the open door of the auberge 
called “The Three Fighting Cocks” 
warm light streamed .over the rutted 
road and upon the bank where the crick- 
ets answered, by a husky chirrup, the 
hoot of an owl away in the dark. 

A wagon had pulled up by the inn 
and the driver was inside the building. 
On the side of the wagon lurked Oc- 
tave, listening. He knew that they were 
discussing Margot Grondin and the ocu- 
list’s visit. He dared not go in, because 
he was afraid of Daddy Poutrelle, and 
still more afraid of his own abominable 
fear. 

There were six talkers inside: Pou- 
trelle, in a high collar and a blue waist- 
coat ; the wagoner, who was taking home 
a load of ilex twigs; the mail carrier 
with red collar and tattered straw hat; 
a decrepit old soldier of the Empire; 
a goatherd; and a man with a sack full 
of crayfish. They were all talking to- 
gether in the loud chatter beloved of 
the French peasant when his day’s toil 
is over. 

And just as the hoot of that solitary 
owl in the dark put to shame the miser- 
able twitter of the crickets, so suddenly 
the deep and mellow voice of Daddy 
Poutrelle rose above the din. 

“Come, mes braves,’ he cried scorn- 
fully, “we may as well acknowledge that 
we know nothing at all about it. One 
thing is certain, and that only: our 
pretty little Margot“lies in a darkened 
room, in her bedroom, with absolutely 
no gleam of light whatever. The Doc- 
tor’s orders are that she be kept in per- 
fect darkness for at least forty-eight 
hours. We can understand that, can’t 
we? We don’t know what he has done 
to her eyes, but it is clear that any light 
breaking upon them just now will undo 
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all the possible good of this operation. 
If she is to see at all it will be a grad- 
ual thing. And she will see! I feel it 
in my bones. And then I will marry 
her. I swear it by God’s goodness. I 
would have done so before ; but my three 
youngsters, my three brave gargons, 
need a mother who has-the uSe of her 
sight. You will understand that? And 
now we will have a drink to her health, 
to the health of my beautiful Margot, 
out of a bottie of my old Tursac, and 
it shall not cost you a sou!” 

When he heard these words Octave 
left his place by the side of the sweat- 
ing horses and vanished in the darkness. 

A blow had descended upon his heart, 
which quivered with pain, with dread ; 
and he slunk along by the side of the 
road as if he had done some guilty 
action. He cursed himself for this ter- 
rible fear which was becoming more and 
more real, but he could not strangle it. 
Margot wauld see. He felt sure of it. 
And then—good-by to his hopes, in- 
sane hopes though they might be. 

Poutrelle the aubergiste would marry 
her, that was certain. Blind, who wanted 
Margot Grondin for wife? No one in 
Porterin would so burden himself. That 
was Octave’s opportunity. For he would 
marry Margot. 

But if the surgeon restored her sight 
where was his—Octave’s—advantage? 
Not a shred would be left to him; for 
not only would Poutrelle step in, but 
Margot could do nothing else than 
shrink from the arms of a sweetheart 
whom Nature had blighted in form and 
face. 

“It is all over with me,” said Oc- 
tave, striking his forehead. 

At that moment he heard some one 
approaching. Grondin himself went by 
on his way to the inn where he meant 
to spend a quarter of an hour. His 
footsteps crunching the dried mud of 
the ruts became inaudible in the dis- 
tance, and Octave went on. He was go- 
ing to Grondin’s cottage, or rather to 
wait outside of it, to ease in a faint meas- 
ure his heartache by being near to Mar- 
got by watching her window. 

The cottage was built on top of the 
bank, making a gap in the hedgerow. 
It had white washed walls and gabled 
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Fatal or not —her eyes under the bandage were looking straight at the flame. Octave became immovable, as 


rigid as death 


roof and was enclosed by a palisade 
of pointed stakes. It had two rooms on 
the ground floor, and an attic which was 
reached by a’ ladder. The living-room 
was in front and a green light streamed 
through its window. 

Octave flung himself on the bank and 
stared up at the house which held his 
idol. Drops of hot rain were whisper- 
ing amongst the parched grass, and thun- 
der moaned at a great distance. 

Octave murmured to himself, to his 
charged heart: “It is not certain that 
this operation will be a success, and 
then—” 

At that instant the cottage door was 
opened and he saw the figure of a 
woman framed on the threshold, out- 
lined in the doorway by the green-shaded 


‘How my eyes hurt me! 


Is that you, Father?’ 


lamp behind her on a table. This was 
Mére Jolibois, the wife of Jolibois the 
cobbler; and she was here to act the 
part of nurse to Margot. She came out 
and stood looking up at the sky, which 
was covered with heavy clouds. She 
foresaw the storm that was coming, and 
wanting to run to her own cottage on 
an errand, she gathered up her skirts, 
ran down the rough steps shapen in 
the bank, and wobbled down the road. 
She had left the door open; no doubt 
she would return quite shortly. 

When Octave looked into the interior 
of the room which was lighted by the 
green-shaded lamp, there was born in 
him in a fraction of a second of time 
a temptation which made a cold dew 
break upon his forehead. 
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“If you are wise,” continued Grondin, “you will go straight from here 
to the belfry of the church, and you will touch off the fuse which you 


will find there.” 


He began to shake all over; his eyes 
gleamed like the eyes of a crouching 
animal. ° 


What an idea! What a chance! Only. 


if he meant to yield to it, to accept this 
devil’s opportunity, he must act with- 
out a moment’s loss of time. 

A groan broke from his dry lips. He 
buried his face in the moss of the bank. 
What a crime! What a whisper from 
the pit! 

Octave rose to his feet, glared this 
way and that, listened with the utmost 
intentness ; but he saw nothing but the 
spectral trees, and heard no sound but 
the fall of the rain. 

He ran into the cottage. 

* Now or never! 

He whipped the green shade from the 
oil lamp. 

He looked ghastly, and the loud beat- 
ing of his heart almost scared him. Pou- 
trelle’s emphatic words—‘‘Margot must 
lie in absolute darkness....any light 
breaking upon her eyes will undo all the 
good of the operation”—were whispered 


again into his ears as if 

spoken by some invisible 
presence. 

Taking up the lamp he 

stepped towards the door of 

Margot’s bedroom, which 

> opened out of the living- 

. room; glided stealthily, 

s»— breathing hard, as if he 

meditated robbery. And he 

was a thief. He was going 

to steal from Margot’s eyes 

Be the light of the sun, the 

ei / sight of the flowers, the 

"“al/ broad fields covered 

4 with harvest, with the 

green wheat of spring, 

_- the yellowing gold 

~ of, autumn; he 

was going to 

4 cheat her of the pale 
ee, dawn, sunsets, the 
fie, inextinguishable stars, the 

. climbing moon. 

All the same, he opened 
the door of the bedroom, 
and holding the lamp 
above his head, he went 
in without making a 
sound. 

He saw her directly. She was in her 
bed by the side of a wall covered with 
a hideous yellow paper. Two pillows 
propped her head. A light bandage of 
some soft material covered her eyes. 
A faint odor of anesthetic lingered in 
the air. 

Six stealthy steps took the intruder 
to the bedside. The floor creaked under 
the sixth and Margot turned her head 
towards the direction of the sound. Fatal 
or not—her eyes under the bandage were 
looking straight at the white flame which 
burned in a glass chimney. Octave be- 
came immovable, as rigid as death. 

“Ts that. you, Mother Jolibois ” ques- 
tioned the girl in a voice which was 
hardly more than a whisper of pain. 

Octave’s ashen face twitched ‘in a 
frightful fashion. 

Margot continued, as if she spoke in 
a dream: “How my eyes hurt me! Is 
anyone there? Is that you, Father?” 

The interloper commenced to retreat, 
slowly, unable to endure longer this 
agony of torment. He passed through 
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the doorway with a catlike tread, closed 
the door. 

Sweat poured down his face; his teeth 
rattled ‘together. The whisper in_ his 
ear of an unseen presence had changed 
to a mocking laugh. Already remorse 
was rending his heart. What a mad thing 
had he done! 

Suddenly he heard a sound on the 
road outside. Mére Jolibois was return- 
ing! He had closed the cottage door, 
and although it was too late for escape, 
yet he had five seconds in which to 
make up his mind what to do. 

It was a period of time altogether too 
little for his sluggish-working mind. 
All he perceived was his crime and that 
whoever entered would perceive it also, 
would read it in his speechless terror ; 
and vaguely, perhaps wholly illogically, 
he grasped at the idea that he might con- 
ceal his real purpose there by feigning 
another; that he might hide his great 
sin by assuming a smaller. He leaped to 
a cupboard which was built in a recess by 
the wide stone hearth and clutched at 


the first thing which he saw. It was: 


Grondin’s Sunday coat—his redingote of 
blue cheviot, with a deep collar and 
large brass buttons. And scarcely had 
Octave seized it in that moment of un- 
reflecting panic when Grondin himself, 
and not Mother Jolibois, appeared on 
the threshold. 

He regarded Octave with an expres- 
sion of astonishment which changed to 
one of deep displeasure. 

“Gredin! what are you doing in 
here?” he growled in deep menace. 
“Haven't I told you—” And then ‘he 
stopped, for he caught sight of his 
redingote which Octave was clutching 
to his chest. 

“Ah, ah!” said Grondin with a grim 
and malevolent smile. “So that is our 
little game?” 

Octave dropped the coat and edged 
towards the door. 

“No, no!’ Grondin stopped him. 
“Not so easy, my fine thief.” 

“That’s a lie,” faltered Octave, and 
he glared about him like a caged wolf. 

“Is it? Then what were you doing 
in my house? And what were you doing 
with my coat? And why are your cheeks 
white as paper?” 
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“Let me out!” cried Octave in a 
suffocated voice. 

“Yes, when I have fetched the gen- 
darme, you scamp.”’ Grondin opened the 
door. But suddenly he stopped, and he 
looked back over his shoulder at the 
intruder, looked at him hard’ and long 
in a most queer fashion as if he was 
asking himself some extraordinary ques- 
tion. 

“See here, 
panted Octave. 

“Shut your mouth.” He re-closed the 
door and faced his uninvited visitor. 
“Now listen to me, my fine fellow,” he 
went on sternly. ‘Do you know what 
I am going to do? I am going to give 
you a chance. Take it, and I promise 
to forget this night’s work. Refuse, and 
you know what to expect. You shall 
leave this house, and now; but if you 
are wise—” 

A blaze of lightning turned the out- 
side night into momentary day ; the blue 
glare being followed instantly by a shat- 
tering crash of thunder. 

“If you are wise,” continued Grondin 
when the uproar had subsided, “you will 
go straight from here to the belfry of 
the church, and you will touch off the 
hanging fuse which you will find there. 
And after you have done that you will 
say no word of it to any living soul!” 

“All right,” said Octave simply, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation. 

He opened the door and ran out. The 
rain had ceaggd, and the tops of the 
trees roared like a tempest. 

“So, so,” chuckled Grondin, rubbing 
his palms. “It will be put down to the 
lightning. Nothing could be better.” 

He walked up and down for five 
minutes, getting more and more pleased 
with himself. “And it will mean three 
hundred francs in my pocket; I shall 
see to that.” 

Suddenly he perceived, for the first 
time, the green shade which Octave 
had not been able to replace over the 
glare of the lamp. 

“That is odd,” he muttered. “What 
did that vagabond do that for, I won- 
der ?” 

And then, as he peered about in a 
vague uneasiness, he observed the marks 
of Octave’s big boots, which went right 


Monsieur Grondin—’”’ 
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up to the door of the inner reom where 
Margot was. 

His eyes became fixed upon those tell- 
tale prints. What did they mean? That 
Octave had visited Margot’s room, cer- 
tainly. But did they mean anything 
more? Grondin looked at the unshaded 
lamp again. Did any hint of the truth 
come into his mind? He said no word. 

He opened the door of the inner 
room and went in very softly. He saw 
the marks here, also. He bent over 
Margot, but she had fallen into a deep 
sleep and did not respond to his whisper 
of her name. 

Grondin came out again, breathing 
hard, stertorously, through clenched 
teeth. His face was set like stone; his 
eyes glittered like bright steel points. 
Had any hint of the truth come into 
his mind? 

“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!’ he cried in 
an inexpressible voice. 

Then he took up his duck-gun, which 
rested in an angle of the room, and he 
went out to look for Octave! 


HEN Octave left the cottage, he 
started to run at top speed in the 
direction of the church. In reality 
he scarcely knew he was running in that 
mad way, or what he was going to do. 
He remembered only that he had, in the 
name of his mastering love, done an 
abominable thing—had brought upon 
himself a never-ending wretchedness. 
He was checked by a flash of light- 
ning which seemed to strike the ground 
at his feet and sent him staggering 
against a fence. He clung to this fence, 
dazed. A second flash showed him that 
he was looking into the curé’s garden; 
and he saw, in that evanescent glimmer, 
the almond and cherry trees, and a vine 
trellis, and a velvet lawn, and standard 
roses, climbing carnations, and the curé’s 
fowl-house in a corner. And all this 
tranquillity, the sorrow-less flowers, the 
trees which commit no crimes, knocked 
at his heart. He would go in, would 
fall on his knees before the father and 
pour out his shameful tale in a passion 
of sobbing.’ 
The mood passed. No, no, he could 
never win pardon for what he had done 
in that moment of temptation, could 
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For a full minute he regarded with terrible fascination 
the climbing spark which the wind could not extin- 
Steadily it mounted, throwing off a gray 


coil of smoke, emitting an acrid smell. 


never hope to dull the’ sting of incessant 
remorse. 

And he ran on once more, stopping 
only to fetch the key of the church, 
which was in his possession as sexton— 
also a lantern. 











He swung inwards the oaken door 
that was covered with enormous iron 
rivets. Every other moment a burst of 
electric flame re-created the interior— 
the long pews, the altar-window where 
the pitchers of water were changing to 
wine, the floor’ of uneven stones, the 
remnants of frescoes, the mailed war- 
rior with eyeballs of brass. Behind the 
pulpit was the doorless opening of the 
tower stairway, with a stone seat on one 
side. This draughty spot had once been 
a confessional cell. 

Octave ran up the stairway and 
reached the floor of the belfry. The bell 
hung motionless from a beam, the ta- 
pering spire rising eighty feet above it; 
and resting upon this beam was the 
lower end of a forty-foot fuse. The 
climber had only to apply a light; but 
he did nothing of the sort. Seizing the 
ring of his lantern between his teeth, 
he commenced to swarm up the inside 
supporting beams of the spire. Wrig- 
gling, leaping, swinging at arms’-length, 
he continued to mount till he had at- 
tained the jagged hole in which was set 
the big pine block screwed hard into. 
place by the iron jack, the block hold- 
ing the explosive charge tamped in with 
sand. 

Through this hole in the spire 
screamed the wind like some fury im- 
prisoned in the shaft; and the bronze 
bell forty feet down answered with a 
dull moan each shout of the thunder. 
The climber looked down at the uneasy 
crests of the willows and cypresses in 
the churchyard; at the clouds which 
appeared to break upon the vane; then 
he commenced to draw up the fuse 
until the loose end was in his hand. He 
thrust this end into the flame of the 
lantern. 

He let it fall. But instead of climb- 
ing down after. it he remained where 
he was, prostrate on a twelve-foot tim- 
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ber, gripping the beam with hands and 
knees, peering into the drop where a 
red star of light which was the end of 
the swinging fuse drifted from side to 
side. 

For a full minute he regarded with 
a terrible fascination the climbing spark 
which the wind could not extinguish, 
which clung to the long tape containing 
minute charges of explosive. Steadily 
it‘ mounted, throwing off a gray coil of 
smoke, emitting an acrid smell. 

Octave looked no more. He laid his 
forehead upon the beam; he tried to 
pray, to beg forgiveness for what he 
had done and for what he was doing ; 
but he could think only of Margot, and 
he repeated her name again and again 
with a feverish vehemence. The spire 
quivered under the buffet-of the wind 
as if it felt that its existence, which had 
lasted for centuries, was now measured 
but by moments. 

And suddenly there was an uproar 
that emulated the thunder. 

The torn roots of the spire jutted into 
the dark like stumps of enormous teeth. 
Grondin had made three hundred 
francs, and Octave had forgotten to 
love. 


F Doctor Parisel was disappointed 
he did not show it. Neither he nor 
anyone else suspected interference with 
his plans. Perhaps his hopes had never 
run high, but he did not discuss them, 
maintaining a strict professional reserve. 
But for Margot the night did not roll 
back. 

Daddy Poutrelle played the man, not- 
withstanding. For he wedded Margot 
in the fall of that year, and none could 
call her unhappy. Perhaps he did talk 
a little too loudly about it; yet he was 
the Croesus of Porterin, with his heart 
in the right place and as warm as his 
hearthstones. 
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H, Blanche, ‘have you heard the 
| O news?” Lenore Grant burst, 
Sa semenal clamorously into Mrs. Vining’s 
quiet living-room and threw herself on a 
divan in a crescendo of gossipy excite- 
ment. ‘“Isn’t it dreadful—perfectly 
dreadful ?” 

“What’s dreadful now?” Mrs. Vining 
smiled up calmly from her English 
novel. “Another motor-picnic unchap- 
eroned, or some poor deacon’s wife ap- 
prehended with a prize at the Allies’ 
Fund card-party ?” 

“Don’t be silly, Blanche! This is 
perfectly dreadful. And they’re going 
to be your neighbors, too.” 

“You don’t mean the Dalton place—” 

“Ts sold—to that horrid Ed Ransom 
that’s moving here to manage the new 
rolling-mill !” 

“Wont that be lovely! Now poor 
Anna Dalton’ll have enough to live on 
comfortably.” 

“But it’s the Ransoms I’m thinking 
of ” : 

“T don’t seem to remember—” 

“He’s been at the Clubhouse two or 
three times already. Tall and dark and 
And 








ugly—has .eyebrows that meet. 


“‘Heavens, what an impossible creature!” 
grimaced Lenore as Mrs. Ransom tripped 
off with a simper and a large lavender rustle. 
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me he’s boasting all over 
> ° Hopedale how he paid 
thirty thousand for this 
property, and his wife had 
the effrontery to ask Toots 
» Wallace’s cousin if there 
“was any ‘society’ in Pem- 
bina. Her name’s Vera, 
and Toots says she’s fat 
and dowdy and wears oodles of jewelry, 
and is so obtuse you simply can’t snub 
her. Down in Hopedale, Blanche, 
they’re considered the most impossible 
bounders—take dinner every Sunday at 
the hotel, and give a big crush once a 
year in the Club, and ride around in a 
shrieking red touring-car with a loud 
monogram. Isn’t it too provoking, dear, 
when we're so short of really nice 
people—” 
“But if they’re not nice, why—” 
“Oh, that’s the worst of it; every- 
body has to be decent to them, because, 
it seems, he really is clever in a business 
way and has put the Hopedale mill back 
on a dividend basis. Papa says the 
stockholders wont dare be nasty to them 
here; but I think it’s up to a few of us 
that know beforehand, to see that they 
don’t get into anything exclusive.” 
“Perhaps you’ve been misinformed, 
Lenore,” Mrs. Vining demurred. ‘Jeal- 
ousy and envy aren’t unknown quantities, 
even in this part of the world, and some- 
times they color one’s views. Vera 
Ransom,”—she repeated the name delib- 
erately,—“‘it’s rather a pleasant-sound- 
ing name. At any rate, I hope you 
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THEY THOUGHT MRS. RANSOM 
IMPOSSIBLE—TILL TRAGEDY 
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young married people wont condemn 
them without a trial.” 

“Oh, we wont,” shrugged Lenore. 
“They'll condemn’ themselves fast 
enough. And you'll be the first one 
they’ll impose on.” 


OR a week all élite Pembina was 

agog over the impending invasion of 
the Ransoms. Then, one morning in 
October, the storm-shutters went down 
at the Dalton place, and huge motor- 
vans began discharging cargo under the 
porte-cochére. Next day there came a 
brisk ring at Mrs. Vining’s door-bell, 
and the parlor-maid ushered into her 
presence an expansive blonde vision in 
lavender messaline and a lace apron. 

“How do you do?’ The vision 
paused a moment for a politely frank 
stare around Mrs. Vining’s luxurious 


habitat, then tentatively extended a 
jeweled hand. “I’m awfully glad to 
know you. I’m Mrs. Ransom, Mrs. Ed 


Ransom, that’s moving into the Dalton 
place—but of course you’ve heard. Isn’t 
it terribly nervy of me, running in on 
you like this, when we haven’t met, or 
anything? But I want to ask you a 
favor. Could you lend us a step-ladder, 
a tall step-ladder, for a few days? Ed’s 
away,—my husband’s away on business, 
—and the moving’s been such a strain; 
of course I could have sent one of the 
servants, but they never get things right, 
and—” 

Mrs. the 
she 


hand ~ touched 
an instant, as 


Vining’s 


jeweled fingers 
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“T beg your pardon, if I'm 
intruding.” Vera retreated 
toward the door reluctantly. 












stemmed the swift tide of their owner’s 
speech. “I’ll have a ladder sent over at 
once. I’m afraid I’ve been very thought- 
less, not to offer before. And anything 
else you want—” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly sweet of you! 
I know we're going to like each other, 
Mrs. Vining. I’ve always heard Pem- 
bina was a terribly social crowd. And 
I’ll return the ladder just as soon as I 
have them wash down the chandeliers 
and hang my paintings. I have some 
awfully valuable oil paintings that—” 

“Wont you sit down?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, possibly, this morn- 
ing—right in the midst of things.” She 
dropped easily into a tapestried rocker. 
“Tt’s been a dreadful strain, doing it all 
alone, though of course I brought my 
two maids and the chauffeur with me 
from Hopedale.” 

“Vou like the house, I hope?” 

“Why, yes, and no. It looks so 
large, but it’s fearfully cut up. I can’t 
find a place with any perspective for my 
grand piano. And we'll have to add 
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Blanche insisted, however, upon her 
own limousine. In the motor, on the 
way to the Club, Vera Ransom stripped 
off her glove and, holding up her hand, 
shimmering with jewels, pointed to a 
new pearl-and-turquoise in her constel- 
lation of rings. “Look!” she cried. 
“Isn't it lovely? I’m just crazy about 
anything with a luster. Ed sent it to 
me by express this afternoon from New 
York. He’s always doing those things 
when he’s away, so I wont be—so disap- 
pointed. Do they dance much here in 
the married set? I’m so fond of 
dancing.” 

Mrs. Vining assured her that they 
did. 


RS. RANSOM’S entry, with her 

self-selected sponsor, was made in 
the formal half-hour before dinner was 
served at small tables in the billiard- 
and card-rooms. She greeted everyone 
with her invariable smile and _ the 
formula: “How do you do? I’m 
awfully pleased to know you. Isn’t 
your clubhouse beautiful! I hope I'll 
see a lot of you this winter. Yes, I 
like the Dalton place—awfully run 
down, don’t you know, but a lovely house 
to entertain in.” 

For her table of four Blanche had 
gathered in a couple of bachelors upon 
whose fidelity to herself she could 
implicitly rely. But it was, nevertheless, 
a trying meal. .Harry Dimond began 
to wink at her over the patties, and Tom 
Saxon drew her aside indignantly after 
the coffee. 

“Blanche, what have I ever done to 
you that deserves palming off that ani- 
mated ice-wagon on me?” 


“Don’t be vulgar, Tom,” she pleaded * 


with a touch of asperity. “And please 
take a couple of dances with her.” 


“But why are you, of all people, 


standing for her? If you're putting 
over any deep stuff, Mrs. V.—” 
“There isn’t any deep stuff, Tom. 
She’s simply fancied me as a neighbor, 
and her husband’s been away so much, 
and she’s had such a trying time getting 
You will dance with her, 
wont you? She’s really good-hearted, 
and so—so terribly anxious to have a 
nice time.” 
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The orchestra was already striking up 
the first bars, and with a grimace of 
compliance Saxon went over to Mrs. 
Ransom and led her resignedly toward 
the grand staircase. Blanche took a 
hand at bridge. 


WO hours later, as Mrs. Vining 

entered the ballroom, Vera beckoned 
her. “Oh, do come over! I’ve been 
sitting here alone ten minutes, and 
there’re so many things I want to talk 
to you about. Who is that elegant lady 
in green satin, with the emeralds? I’m 
just dying to meet her. Isn’t it odd, 
their using oleanders in a clubhouse? I 
always thought you had them in tubs 
along your driveway.” 

“You've been dancing?” 
Blanche solicitously. 

“Why, yes, I had two perfectly 
splendid one-steps with Mr. Saxon. But 
most of the other men I’ve met said 
they weren’t going on the floor this 
evening. Oh, I wanted to ask you: 
isn’t it the funniest thing the way one 
joins the clubs here? I was talking to 
Miss Wallace, and she says the Satur- 
day Morning Bridge is only four tables, 
and they already have a waiting-list ; 
but I don’t see why they couldn’t add 
another tabie if there’s more ladies that 
want to join. And she says the Embroid- 
ery Club isn’t rtally a club, but a tradi- 
tion, and awfully slow about considering 
new names. But I told her I didn’t 
mind about the tradition, and I’d love 
to entertain them often at my house. 
We're going to have that grand fireplace 
put in, and I always think it’s so cozy, 
doing embroidery by a fireplace. Why, 
isn’t that Mr. Dimond on the floor, with 
that cute little girl in the blue-velvet 
bows? There must be some mistake. 
He told me he wasn’t dancing this 
evening. I—I wish Ed was here. He’s 
the loveliest one-stepper. You must 
dance with him some time, Mrs. Vining. 
I think you’d make such a splendid 
couple.” 

Vera Ransom’s smile was as resolutely 
brilliant as ever; but a sad look crept 
momentarily into her blue eyes that 
caused Blanche to lay an impulsive hand 
on her arm. “Come downstairs with me, 
wont you? They'll be serving a buffet- 
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supper in the billiard-room before long, 
and perhaps we can cut into a table of 
auction.” 

Vera was agreeable to the supper, but 
evaded the auction. “I don’t think I’d 
better,” she demurred. “In Hopedale it 
always classes you with the older 
crowd.” 

She found her way back to the ball- 
room and levied the tribute of as many 
additional dances as she was able. At 
two.o’clock Mrs. Vining ordered her 
limousine and requisitioned Tom ‘Saxon 
as escort. And Vera was childishly 
pleased at this masculine inclusion. 

“Well, Mrs. Ransom,” asked Tom 
with a twinkle as they rolled away from 
the Club, “how did you like your first 
party in Pembina?” 

“Beautiful!” she rhapsodied. “I had 
a beautiful time! I liked everybody, 
and I hope I’ll see a lot of them this 
winter.” 

“Do you think we are—as sociable as 
Hopedale?” 

“Why, I—I—” She hesitated a 
moment ; then she went on with impene- 
trable brightness: “I think you're 
terribly conservative, but of course that 
makes it all the micer after one’s 
acquainted.” 


“470U haven’t- met my husband yet, 

have you? I must give a little din- 
ner, or something, as soon as he gets 
back.” Vera repeated this invitation to 
Mrs. Vining frequently, but no definite 
date was ever set for the event. 

She herself was obvious ; but to Pem- 
bina, Ed Ransom remained a more or 
less interesting mystery. From Friday 
to Monday he was usually out of town; 
from Monday to Friday he occupied 
himself wholly at the plant. Occasion- 
ally, of an evening, he dropped into the 
Club, where he played an expert game 
of pool or sat in a stiff rubber of whist. 
He said very little about himself and 
appeared to be very little interested in 
what others said about themselves. 
There was nothing about him to justify 
the claim for popularity his wife had 
insisted upon ; yet he was rather sinister 
than commonplace. 

“T’ve danced with him twice,” said 
Toots Wallace, “and—I can’t tell you 
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what it was, but he made me feel dread- 
fully uncomfortable; all he ever said 
was: ‘You use Parisian perfume, don’t 
you? You’re a friend of my wife's? 
I hope you’ll see a lot of her. She likes 
young people around.’ What do you 
think of him, Blanche?’ Is he ever at 
home when you’re there?” 

“Why, I—I can’t say that I’ve ever 
met Mr. Ransom informally,” Blanche 
confessed. “I’ve been there certain 
several times that he was at home, but 
he only came downstairs once—when she 
called him to play the talking-machine. 
It’s evident he doesn’t care for Pem- 
bina’s feminine society. Listen, Toots: 
wasn’t that the telephone?” 

Mrs. Vining excused herself and 
returned presently with a tolerant smile. 
“It’s Vera. She wants me to come over. 
She says: she’s in such a state. The 
chintz for her guest-room is here, and it 
doesn’t match the wall-tint at all, and 
she wants my advice.” 

But when Blanche entered the Ran- 
soms’ living-room a _ half-hour later, 
Vera’s thoughts had strayed from her 
guest-chamber. She was sitting before 
her big fireplace, her hands, sparkling 
with rings, folded nervously in her lap. 
“It’s raining out, isn’t it?” she greeted 
limply. “This has been the longest day. 
I’ve stayed in the house all afternoon. 
And ever since supper I’ve been play- 
ing the talking-machine—all the loud 
records I could find. 

“It gets on a person’s nerves, I think, 
being alone so much in a big house. 
Ed’s away on business. Do you ever 
worry about people that are away from 
you, Mrs. Vining—have that terrible 
feeling that something’s wrong, you 
don’t know what—that maybe you'll 
never see them again? There are so 
many accidents with railroads and 
steamboats and autos nowadays. I 
know I’m foolish,—Ed sends me letters 
every day when he’s away,—but—” 

She paused a moment, for a little 
laugh at her fears; then, without any 
change in the timbre of her voice; she 
went on: “Oh, I forgot to tell you! 
Fannie Whitman called on me this morn- 
ing. .Wasn’t that sweet of. her? She 
wanted me to be a member of the Ladies’ 
Relief Committee for this winter. I 








Blanche shut the door against everyone. .. . . Vera brushed the rumpled hair back from her forehead with deter- 


a terrible accident. I must go on to New York 
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mination and struggled up from the bed where they had laid-her. ‘“‘It’s about Ed. He’s—dead. There’s been a— 
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think it’s lovely to help the poor ; I sup- 
pose because I was poor once myself. 
She has a brother in Harvard, hasn’t 
she? Wouldn’t you like me to play you 
my new Melba record?” 

But the record was scarcely finished 
when she jumped up restlessly. ‘Don’t 
let’s play any more. I’m too nervous. 
We'll go upstairs and look over that old 
chintz. It just makes you crazy when 
shop-people are so stupid. Oh, I’ve 
thought of something. You’ve never 
really seen the house, have you? Let’s 
go over the whole place right now, and 
I’ll show you everything.” 

Without waiting for her guest’s assent, 
she ran to the burglar-switch in the hall 
and flooded the entire mansion with a 
burst of radiance; then, taking Mrs. 
Vining’s arm, she began a prattling tour 
of the rooms. 

In every apartment she pointed out 
her treasures of furniture and bric-a- 
brac and hangings, and invariably the 
piéce de résistance was something her 
husband had sent her. It was always, 
“Ed sent me this from New York,” or 
“a present from my husband from Ber- 
muda,” or “something Ed picked up in 
Virginia on that coal-deal.” 

The tour of inspection finally reach- 
ing an end, Vera led the way back 
to the lower floor and impressed her 
visitor mysteriously into a deep rocker. 
“Now I’m going to tell you!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘The house is all ready, and 
I’m planning my big party. Ed’s 
expecting to be home all next month; 
but I haven’t decided yet whether to 
have it the tenth or the seventeenth. I 
thought I’d invite all the Club members 
—of course there are one or two that 
haven’t called; but it would be mean, 
wouldn’t it, leaving them out? And 
there are so many things I want to ask 
you: should I have a lap-supper, or 
small tables—and who is the best caterer 
in Middleburf ? Ed says to make it the 
swellest party that was ever given in 
Pembina, if I want to.” 


ITHIN a week the Ransoms’ cards 
were out for the tenth. The elect 
were at first disposed to look with 
derision upon the affair; but when it 
developed that the dinner was to be 
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served by a Middleburg caterer and the 
most expensive dance-orchestra in the 
State had been engaged for the entire 
evening, even the inner circles succumbed 
to curiosity. 

For a week before the event Vera was 
in a continuous state of pleasurable 
excitement. She ran in_ through 
Blanche’s side-door a dozen times a day 
with the unvarying preface: “I’ve just 
thought of the loveliest idea’ for my 
party! 

“Don’t you think it’d be too cute to 
have the ices in the form of white stars 
on a blue ground? It’d be so patriotic, 
with the war on and everything. Or do 
you think people’d be afraid to eat blue 
ice-cream? You remember the swagger 
liquor-cabinet we have in the billiard- 
room, with a silver cocktail-mixer I 
gave Ed for a Christmas present? He 
says it would be all right to have it work- 
ing; but I’d rather not. We did once 
in Hopedalg, and some of the young 
men got lit up.” 

Again: “Of course, dear, you’re my 
best friend in Pembina, and I’ll want 
you to sit next to Ed at the main table 
in the dining-room. And I’d like to 
have that Mr. Saxon beside me, if you 
don’t think it’d be too daring because 
he’s an unmarried man.” 

But this arrangement was destined 
never to be carried out. The party was 
set for ‘Wednesday, and on Tuesday 
Vera presented herself unexpectedly 
with her fair round face white to the 
lips and her blue eyes winking back the 
tears. “What do you think’s hap- 
pened ?” she cried, casting herself dis- 
consolately on a divan. “I might have 
known it would. It’s always gone so. 
Ed’s in New York and can’t get back 
for to-morrow night. They’re incor- 
porating a company in New Jersey, or 
something. He promised he would, so 
I telegraphed. But he says there’s a 
difficulty and they have to go before 
the legislature; it’s a matter of thou- 
sands; and I should go ahead without 
him and sflurge, and he’ll back me to 
the limit. But what’s that beside hav- 
ing him here? I don’t know when I’ve 
counted on anything so in years as 
having him here to-morrow night, both 
of us together, entertaining in our own 




















home—sort of a house-warming, don’t 
you know? And now—it’s takén the sail 
right out of everything. I feel just like 
shutting the door on the whole business 
and going off somewhere myself.” 


OR a brief moment her voice faltered, 
and she looked down at the floor and 
wiped away a furtive tear with her lace 
handkerchief ; then her smile struggled 
resolutely through. “After this disap- 
pointment, I don’t care a fig about. the 
arrangements, somehow. Just now the 
furniture-man telephoned should he send 
up the round tables with mahogany legs 
or the square ones in French veneer, 
and I just said to him: ‘Send up any 
old ones. I don’t care.’ 

“T thought at first I’d recall the invi- 
tations. But it would- look funny, I 
suppose, and I’d have to pay the caterer 
and the orchestra, anyway. There’s only 
one way out I can think of. I hate to 
ask you on such short notice—but you’ve 
been so sweet to me ever since I came to 
Pembina: would you mind receiving 
with me? It'll be the next best thing to 
Ed—that is, it’ll be just as good as Ed, 
only—you know what I mean—and will 
you?” 

“Why, I—I don’t know,” Mrs, Vining 
hesitated. 

This last request seemed almost too 
much. For the past month she had al- 
ready given too largely of her time and 
attention to a rather witless woman 
whose breeding was not faultless and 
whose tastes and ambitions in life were 
wholly antipodal to her own. Her own 
position in Pembina was, of course, un- 
assailable; yet her friends would not 
understand her motives,—she was not at 
all sure that, with regard to Mrs. Ran- 
som, she understood them _herself,— 
would accuse her of allowing herself to 
be exploited by a social climber. 

“Isn’t there,” she suggested, “some 
out-of-town relative, or some one else 
coming whom you'd rather have?” 

“If I can’t have you, I’ll just call the 
whole thing off. I couldn’t bear facing 


—all that mob— alone — to-morrow: 


night.” 

“Blanche suddenly decided that she 
didn’t care what her friends thought. 
“Very well, then,” she acquiesced with 
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a second’s sympathetic pressure of 
Vera’s jeweled hand, “I'll do my best to 
take your husband’s place. Now you 
must try to pull yourself together, so 
everything will go off just as success- 
fully as if he were here.” 

“Thank you so much!” Vera bright- 
ened. “It’s lovely of you! But I knew 
you would.” She jumped up with a 
swift simulation of her accustomed 
spirits. “I think I'll telephone that 
furniture-man to send up the ones with 
the mahogany legs. And I must go 
home this minute. I’ve three women 
there cleaning, and they'll break every 
vase in the house!’’” She started off at 
her usual lively pace, but turned un- 
easily in the doorway. “I suppose 
people’ll think it’s—queer, Ed’s not 
being home for the party? If—if you 
want to, I shouldn’t mind your telling 
anyone about his incorporating the com- 
pany in New Jersey, and the legislature, 
and everything.” 


LANCHE went downtown to the 

bank Wednesday morning and took 
out of her deposit-box her diamond 
necklace and a trio of rings she wore 
only upon state occasions. “I may as 
well put on all my splendors,” she re- 
flected. “It’s the sincerest compliment 
I can pay her.” 

The dinner was set for seven o'clock. 
As half-past six she went over. The 
house was in its last cycle of embellish- 
ment. There was a butler in livery to 
open the door, and two attendants for . 
the dressing-rooms.: Caterers’ assistants 
were putting the final touches to the 
tables. The chauffeur was laying a 
match to a huge pyramid of logs in the 
big fireplace, while a nervous young 
house-guest from Hopedale checked off 
the dinner-cards with a diagram and 
pencil. In the midst of this animated 
scene Vera and her parlor-maid ran 
wildly to and fro with their arms full 
of American Beauty roses. 

“Do look!”’ she cried, ‘‘what Ed’s sent 
me! They just came by express. Aren’t 
they gorgeous? Not a couple of dozen 
—but tons! He must have bought out 
all New York. You must help us. I’ve 
run out of vases, and we haven’t un- 
wrapped half of them yet.” 
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Blanche sent over for some vases of 
her own; but the flowers were scarcely 
distributed when the guests began to 
arrive, and she found herself the target 
of a running fire of exclamation and 
surprise. 

Among others, Toots drew her aside 
for a moment of swift reproof. “Great 
heavens, Blanche, this is the finishing 
touch! I don’t understand what game 
you're playing; but you surely have us 
all guessing. Lenore isn’t coming. She 
says it isn’t consistent to criticise any- 
one the way we have Vera Ransom and 
then break her bread. But I haven’t 
any conscience. I wanted to see the 
show.” 

Tom Saxon fixed her with a malicious 
twinkle. “Gad, Blanche, you're all lit 
up like Kimberley! You look like the 
Queen of Sheba—held for Ransom. 
This is certainly some blow-out—must 
be five hundred dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can Beauties in the dump. I’m nearly 
smothered. But where’s the boss of the 
works—out of town on business?” 

“Don’t, please!” she pleaded. “It 
isn’t kind of you, when you’re to—take 
in the hostess.” 

“Oh, Lord!” muttered Tom as Mrs. 
Ransom, regnant, bore down upon them 
at a signal from her major-domo. 

“How d’you -do, Mr. Saxon?” she 
greeted with a gayety that mounted to 
shrillness. “What do you think of my 
party? Everybody in town is here, and 
we're going to have the loveliest time! 
After dinner we're to have dancing, and 
I want you to engage a lot of one-steps 
with me.” 


HE dinner in itself was memorable. 
But to Blanche, who knew her Pem- 
bina, there was a Roman-holiday under- 
current to the liveliness of the guests 
that seemed cruel. She found her eyes 
persistently wandering toward her 
hostess with a suspicion that Mrs. Ran- 
som’s crescendo of spirits was covering 
a volcano of nerves; and she perceived 
that Vera’s restless glance was every now 
and then directed upon the hallway as 
if she expected her husband, even at this 
late moment, to enter. 
It was nine when the 
served. Immediately 


coffee 
afterward 


was 
the 
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orchestra struck up ‘““The Blue Danube,” 
and the diners migrated toward the 
reception-hall while the tables were 
swiftly and silently removed. Dancing 
had scarcely begun when Blanche Vin- 
ing sought one of the dressing-rooms for 
a brief respite from the none too wel- 
come badinage of her friends. As she 
reached the staircase in the hall, her 
attention was arrested by a steady, busi- 
nesslike ringing of the front door-bell 
that penetrated even above the music 
and the rhythm of moving feet. At the 
moment no servant was in attendance. 
With a vague feeling of uneasiness, she 
stepped to the inner threshold. In the 
vestibule stood a boy in a blue uniform 
with a telegram. As she signed for it 
and closed the door, Vera disengaged 
herself from a dance-partner and bore 
down upon her. 

“Where have you been, dear? Aren’t 
you dancing? Why isn’t Zelie at the 
door? Who could have any business at 
this time of flight?” 

Mrs. Vining handed over the telegram 
reluctantly. 

“Oh—a telegram! It must be good 
wishes from Ed. The poor boy’s heart’s 
simply broken over not being here 
to-night.” 

She tore it open blithely, half-turning 
toward the little group that had already 
gathered about her, as if she were in- 
tending to read them the contents. She 
remained looking at the message for a 
long interval; then, quite without warn- 
ing, her face went blank and she 
crumpled up in a heap on the floor. 

With swift presence of mind Blanche 
caught up the yellow paper which had 
fallen at her feet—called upon the first 
men who offered, to carry Mrs. Ransom 
to her bedroom. She shut the door 
against everyone, while Zelie ran for 
water and smelling-salts. | 

But before they could loosen Vera’s 
clothes, she sat up, demanding grimly: 
“Where is that telegram? Give it to 
me!” She brushed the rumpled hair 
back from her forehead with determina- 
tion and struggled up from the bed 
where they had laid her. “It’s about 
Ed. . He’s—dead. There’s been a—a 
terrible accident. I can’t tell you now, 
but I—I must go on to New York right 














away, ‘There’s that express, after mid- 
night, isn’t there? They'll have-to flag 
it. Lay out a black gown, Zelie. And 
telephone my lawyer to meet me at the 
depot. I—I can’t think. Oh, it’s ter- 
rible! terrible!” 

For a second, gripping the foot of the 
bed, she stood still as if lost in abysmal 
thought, her eyes looking beyond 
Mrs. Vining and her maid; then at 
Blanche’s quiet, “Tell me what I can 
do, Mrs. Ransom,” she came back to a 
consciousness of her surroundings. 

“Nothing, dear.” She tried to smile. 
“You've been so sweet about everything, 
but there’s nothing you can do—except, 
if you will, go out and get rid of those 
people.” And with an impatient gesture 
she turned toward her dressing-table and 
began gathering up its silver-mounted 
toilet-articles. 


EXT morning Blanche Vining’s 

telephone rang twenty times to the 
hour. Never had Pembina society been 
so stirred as by the abrupt and tragic 
ending of Mrs. Ransom’s party. But 
there was no information she could give 
if she would. It was only when the 
New York papers arrived that the truth 
became known. Ph bold-faced headlines 
they revealed the nature of the ‘‘acci- 
dent” that had occasioned Ed Ransom’s 
death : 


F R 
h STREET 
ARTM™M 


Western Mill Operator Meets 
Death in Quarrel With 
Actress 


So that was it, the usual story of 
human frailty: terrible, if it were not 
so common; common, if it were not so 
terrible. Blanche threw down the paper 
with a shudder for the unhappy couple 
whose meteoric career in Pembina had 
come to so miserable an ending. A 
libertine -husband and a shallow wife! 
And for six weeks she had been the un- 
suspecting link that bound them to 
“Society.” All afternoon she paced her 
library, her mind seeking some solace of 
philosophy over her own connection with 
the Ransoms’ fortunes. Yet, in the end, 
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she felt no rancor—only pity and that 
leniency of memory for Vera’s gar- 
rulousness and vanity which the un- 
scathed easily allow themselves toward 
those whom disgrace or misfortune has 
engulfed. ; 

Five hundred dollars—and his life: 
that was the price Ed Ransom had paid 
for his last indiscretion. And his widow 
would go on paying. Pembina was, of 
course, impossible to her now. She even 
wondered if Vera would return to gather 
up her chattels. Soon, mused Blanche, 
the shutters would be up again in the 
Dalton place, and in a season or two 
the grass would grow rank in the drive- 
ways. And Mrs. Ransom’s dinner- 
party of December tenth would go down 
in history as Pembina’s most famous 
fiasco. 


ON E night at dusk a week later Mrs. 

Vining heard the whir of a motor 
under the Dalton porte-cochére, and 
presently the lights went on in the living- 
room. The next morning Mrs. Ransom 
sent for her. She braced-her nerves for 
a tearful half-hour of condolence and 
farewell. 

Vera was sitting at. her writing-desk 
in crisp mourning that could have come 
only from Fifth Avenue. She got up 
at once and came toward her friend 
without the tremor of an eyelash, her 
old, bright, flamboyant self, modulated 
only to the tempo of bereavement. 
There was nothing about her that hinted 
at humiliation or departure. “Good 
morning, dear. It was sweet of you to 
come so soon. I don’t believe there’s 
anyone else I could bear to see just yet. 
But you stood by me—that night; and 
you're a widow yourself, and you can 
understand a little of what I’ve been 
through. It was terrible in New York, 
terrible! But I’m resigned to it all now, 
except one thing: those venomous lies 
the papers have printed about Ed. . Why 
can’t they leave the lives of respectable 
people alone? But they’d print any- 
thing to make a headline. I suppose 
you’ve seen what they say about—that 
actress ? 

“Of course my husband wasn’t mixed 
up with any actress,” she went on, before 
Mrs. Vining could flush a guilty assent. 
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“The woman that accidentally shot him 
was his ward, an eccentric girl whose 
money he’s looked after for years. I 
remember his telling me one time last 
summer that he thought of putting her 
in a sanitarium. He’d just come in from 
New Jersey and gone straight to her 
apartment, and they were, I presume, 
having an interview about that. Of 
course she wouldn’t want to go, and 
probably he told her she’d have to; and 
so, when her attendant’s back’ was 
turned,—even the papers admit there 
was a third party in the room,—she 
pulled out a revolver and threatened to 
kill herself. Of course Ed sprang to 
take it away from her, and in the 
struggle she shot him. That’s all—the 
whole story. I thought at first I’d do 
nothing about it. But out of justice to 
my husband’s memory, don’t you see, 
I’m forced to; and so, this morning, 
I’ve been writing a statement for the 
press. 

“It seems good to get back here. In 
the train I didn’t know whether I’d 
want to stay in Pembina or not; but this 
is my home—as much as I have any now 
—and people have all been so kind. 
You might let them know, Mrs. Vining, 
if you would, the real circumstances of 
my husband’s death, and that I—that 
I’m resigned, if they care to call. I’m 
sure Ed wouldn’t wish me to shut myself 
off from my friends. It was too bad my 
party was spoiled for everyone. Per- 
haps—some time—I’ll entertain again 
and make it up to them.” 


HUS was Blanche commissioned to 
lay Mrs. Ransom’s case before the 
jury of Pembina opinion. Many 
laughed at her story; none believed it. 
The printed details were too complete, 
too convincing. It was simply a ques- 
tion of motives behind the fabrication. 
For ten days her fate hung in the 
balance ; then one Saturday night, at the 
Club, Tom Saxon stepped out before the 
crowd in the billiard-room and cleared 
his throat nervously. ‘‘Look here,” he 
said, “I’ve got something I want to say 
to you fellows. This week I’ve been 
doing alot of thinking about—you 
know whom. I guess you all know that 
in the past I’ve guyed that woman un- 
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mercifully. Now I’d like to do some? 
thing to make it up to her. I’m not 
saying this to influence any of the rest 
of you; but if you want to know what 
I think, I think she’s a regular game 
sport. I’ll bet her beast of a husband 
dragged her through hell and back 
again; yet she’s stuck to him—even 
beyond the grave. And that’s more than 
most of us would do. The Lord knows 
why she’s come back here now, trying to 
whitewash him! But she married him for 
better or worse—and maybe she thinks 
it’s part of the contract. Very likely 
I’m a poor judge of human nature, but 
you gan put this down: I’m for her.” 
And the billiard-room, after an impress- 
ive pause, agreed with him. 

But the women’s verdict was more 
reluctant and less direct. At the next 
meeting .of the embroidery-coterie, 
Lenore Grant put the question to Mrs. 
Vining. “Blanche,” she said, “you 
know I never did have any use for Vera 
Ransom, and I’m not at all sure that I 
have now; but I’m willing, I hope, to 
be just to her. You're the only one 
who’s been friendly toward her, who’s 
stood by her ; wont you tell ts why?” 

“T don’t know,” said Blanche slowly, 
to the roomful of her friends, “as I can 
tell you. It’s been one of those peculiar 
relationships that you can’t actually put 
into words. But from the very first I 
had an odd feeling that her husband’s 
business was strange business, that her 
own high spirits were a myth, that be- 
hind them she was a desolate soul grop- 
ing in the dark, and that mine was the 
only friendly hand she touched. I don’t 
mean by that that I ever got behind her 
smile, was ever her confidante. Only 
there were ways I could tell it meant 
something to her just to have me within 
reach. Sometimes she’d send for me and 
chatter an hour about a whole jumble of 
things I knew she wasn’t thinking of— 
or call me up on the ’phone at midnight 
over some utterly trivial matter ; and one 
evening I remember she turned on all 
her electric lights and paraded me 
through the entire house, just because 
she was too nervous to sit still. 

“And about her attitude toward—him. 
Personally, I don’t see how any woman 
could idealize a man who was unfaith- 
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ful to her, or go on living with him. 
But we all have to come to our own 
terms with life. And I suppose that 
was the only way she saw. Anyhow, in 
the light of what’s happened, I’m glad if 
I’ve been able to be her friend.” 

For an interval after Mrs. Vining had 
finished, there was silence throughout 
the room. Then said Fannie Whitman 
throatily; “I’ve been thinking about 
those oceans of roses. He gave her 
everything she wanted—except him- 
self.” 

“I’ve been one of the very worst,” 
Toots Wallace confessed, “about calling 
her—forthputting. But perhaps it isn’t 
that: perhaps she’s only wanted to like 
everybody—have everybody like her.” 

“Maybe she’s simply been trying to 
get away from herself.” 

“T wonder,” cut in Lenore Grant 
grimly, “if one of us should find out 
some fine day that our perfectly good 
husband was—an Ed Ransom—what 
would we do?” 

“Lenore! Why, Lenore!” For a 
moment there was no other answer. 
Then a shocked voice spoke faintly from 
the corner. “If it was my husband, 
I’d—why, I’d just—run off somewhere 
—and die!” 


“Hew do you do, dear? I-ought to 


be provoked at you. You haven't 
been in to see me for two days now. I 
don’t think it’s a bit neighborly.” 
Blanche Vining found Mrs. Ransom up- 
stairs in her sitting-room on a chaise- 
longue, amid a litter of pillows and 
magazines. “Sit down, and Zelie’ll 
bring us a cup of tea. 

“What do you think! I’ve had such a 
lot.of callers to-day—the most conserva- 
tive people! And they’ve all been per- 
fectly lovely—so tactful and sympa- 
thetic. Miss Wallace was in this after- 
noon, and I think she’s a perfect dear. 
She says she’s meant to come for a 
month ; but she wasn’t sure I was fully 
settled, and her mother’s been ill, and 
she was entered in the golf-tournament, 
and—oh, I’ve had the loveliest note 
from Lenore Grant! I wish you’d read 
it; and then I want your advice.” 

She reached out toward a wicker table 
at her side and handed to Blanche a 
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broad, flat envelope addressed in Len- 
ore’s scrawly hand. Lenore had written: 
My dear Mrs. Ransom: 

I am sending you this little note from 
the ladies of the Embroidery Club. Al- 
though you have been in Pembina so 
short a time, we trust that you will not 
consider our sympathies in your bereave- 
ment impertinent. While we realize that 
for the present you may not care to re- 
sume any social ties, we should like to 
extend to you the hospitality of the Em- 
broidery Club. Our meetings are, of 
course, wholly private and informal, and 
we shall be glad to welcome you at any 
time you may wish to join us. 

With sincerest condolences, 
LENORE GRANT. 


“Isn’t that lovely!” she cried as 
Blanche handed back the letter. “I feel 
awfully privileged, especially after what 
Miss Wallace said that time; for of 
course I haven’t been here long enough 
to establish a tradition. I was wonder- 
ing—would it be proper for me to join 
now, or do you think I’d ought to wait 
awhile ?” 

“T don’t see,” assured Blanche, “why 
you shouldn’t join now. It’s just a 
small, quiet sewing-club, and it would 
help you to get away from yourself for 
a little.” 

“Yes, that’s just what I need, to get 
away from myself.” She sank back 
among the cushions with a sudden wist- 
fulness. “You—you can’t imagine how 
—different everything is now. We put 
so much money in this place, and I’d 
planned how it’d be our first real home, 
and we’d get acquainted here together, 
and live on in Pembina always, and— 


~but you’ve lost your own husband. You 


can understand a little how I feel—” 

“That was a long time ago,” said Mrs. 
Vining very quietly. ‘And there are 
some things, I suppose, that lie too 
deep—”’ 

“Oh, forgive me! I didn’t mean to be 
inquisitive.” Mrs. Ransom withdrew 
her fingers instantly, and with a transient 
flush, shifted back to her usual impene- 
trable flippancy. “I’m shallow, I guess. 
I talk about everything. Ed used to tell 
me I hadn’t any reservations. But you 
don’t mind, do you? And now tell me, 
dear, will it really be all right for me 
to joint that Embroidery Club now, or 
had I better wait till after Christmas?” 
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A COLD WINTER MORNING BACK HOME 
By William Donahey 
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DECORATIONS 
BY 
GRANT T. REYNARD 


N the name of Allah the Meret- 
ful, the compassionate Lord of 
the Three Worlds: It is writ- 
ten with gold on ivory in the 

Book of Kings and Queens that in the 
reign of the Caliph Haroun-al-raschid 
—with whom be peace—there lived in 
Bagdad a lady who was called, by rea- 
son of her exceeding fairness, Dilidilan, 
which being interpreted, is Heart of 
_ Hearts. She was the sister of a prince 
of Faristan who had rebelled against the 
Caliph. The rebellious prince was driven 
from his dominions: his sister Dilidilan 
was made prisoner and carried to where 
she dwelt in a fine house by the Tigris, 
awaiting the time when she should be 
considered meet to enter the household 
of the Caliph. To this end wise men 
instructed her daily in the polite arts 
of song and dance, touching the lute 
and the writing of verses, all sciences 
essential to one who was destined—or so 
it seemed—for the favor of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. For it is writ- 
ten in the Song of the Corncrake: 


The Gardener in his garden goes, 
And plants the tulip and the rose; 
But only Allah’s wisdom knows 
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How He shall name the bud that blows 

From all the seed the gardener sows. 

It was the custom of the Caliph to 
visit, at odd times, the dwelling that 
held this jewel of women, to see how 
she fared upon the path towards per- 
fection, and to count the limping hours 
until she might be esteemed worthy to 
pass to his palace. But for all that he 
was the vice-regent of the Prophet, he 
never received other than sullen welcome 
from Dilidilan, who on one day would 
be sulkily silent and on another vehe- 
ment in screams for her lost state and 
freedom. Then would she repeat bit- 
terly the words of the poet: 


“A bird in the wood is one: thing, 
And a bird in a cage another; 
For the bird in the wood breathes free, 
Where the bird in the cage must 
smother.” 
But there came a day when Dilidilan 
seemed to say farewell 
to sorrow, and the flag 
of happiness flew over 
the battlements of her 
face, and the lamps 
ey) of satisfac- , 
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tion glittered in the windows of her 
eyes. For as she sat, drowning in heavy 
thoughts at her lattice, she heard some 
one singing im the street below; and lo, 
the song was a song of Faristan that 
she used to sing and hear sung as a 
child. 

So she peeped from the window and 
saw an old woman on the path below 
who carried a long pole of bamboo 
over her shoulder and a great basket 
of anemones on her arm. When the 
old woman saw Dilidilan peeping from 
her window, she stopped in her course 
and her song, and pulled a bunch of 
anemones from the basket and placed 
it upon the point of the pole and raised 
it to the window so that the petals 
brushed against the lips of Dilidilan. 

Dilidilan took the flowers in her 


fingers, but be- 
» fore she could thank the woman 
or find a coin to pay her for her 
pains, she hurried away and was soon 


out of sight. Then Dilidilan, thrusting 
her face into the cool fragrance, found 
a folded paper with secret writing from 
her brother, telling her that he was 
hiding in Bagdad in disguise—for there 
was a price set upon his head as a rebel 
—and that he had risked his life in 
the hope to see her. And he told her 
further in what way she might safely 
communicate with him. 

Now at this tiding the face of Dili- 
dilan brightened like the reflection of 
the full moon in the waters of Eu- 
phrates, and her heart sang as if it 
were the bulbul of bulbuls. And she 
resolved to bid her brother come to her 
that very day, for she knew that the 
Caliph was away upon a hunting party, 
and she knew. also that the slaves of 
her household were commanded to obey 
her in all things. So she sat and wrote 
swiftly with a reed upon a sheet of paper 
whose surface was painted with flowers 
of gold. And when she had made an 
end of writing, she dried the ink with 
powder of cinnamon, and she kissed the 
painted paper and folded it, and clapped 
her hands, and a black slave came. 

Dilidilan said to the slave: “Carry 
this letter to the Khan of Hadji Ab- 
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dallah in the Street. of the Essence- 
sellers. Hard by the door you will find 
an old woman seated, with a quince in 
her fingers ; and when you approach, she 
will begin to cast the quince from 
one hand to the other even as if she 
played at ball» Thus you will know 
that it is she you seek, and you 
will give her the letter.” 

Even as she spoke, she held out 
the letter to the slave, but before 
he could take it, the curtains 
behind her parted and the 
Caliph entered the room and 


She hurried away and 


was soon out of sight. 


snatched the letter from the 

hand of Dilidilan. And 

when Dilidilan and the 
slave saw who it was that had 
come upon them thus suddenly, 
the spirit of fear drove its claws 
into their shoulders and forced 
their foreheads to the ground. 
And the Caliph opened the 
paper and read aloud what Dili- 
dilan had written, in a voice that 
sounded as terrible as the trumpet 











that summons a city to surrender. And 
this was what he read: 


Beloved,come to mewith all swiftness. 
My door will be openalittle and yielding 
to yourtouch. If you find it closed, hasten 
away—for this will be a signal of danger. 
But if tt be open, enter and mount the 
stairs. For itis written: 

The door of the heart shall lie open to the — 
touch of the cherished hand, 

And the stair of the spirit welcomes the foot- 
steps that understand. 





She dwelt in a fine 
house by the Tigris, 
awaiting the time 
when she should be 
considered meet to 
enter the household 
of the Caliph. 
















Then it seemed to the woman that the 
heart of Haroun flamed in his body and 
that his eyes were ruddy with blood, as 
he struck the letter with his hand and 
cried out: “To whom is this vileness 
written?” And for all her high spirit, 
Dilidilan was affrighted, not for her- 
self indeed, but for her brother; so 
she wrung her hands and beat her 
breasts. “Indeed, my lord,” she wailed, 
“T did but write those words to test my 
skill with the reed. Behold how fine are 
the slender strokes, and how bold the 
broad, and how delicate the balance and 
harmony of the whole.” 

“T think you lie,” said the Caliph. 
“Truly I came in my confidence to take 
you unawares, and behold, I have suc- 
ceeded better than I desired.” He 
turned to the slave. “O son of a dog 
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and grandson of a jackal,” he said, 
“whither were you to carry this letter?” 
Then the slave, with the dread of 
death shaking him, told the Caliph his 
errand even as the Caliph had already 
heard when he stood behind the cur- 
tain. Then the Caliph clapped his hands, 
and Mesrour the chief eunuch entered, 
and the Caliph commanded him: 
“Send one of thy men with this slave 





and see that he delivers this letter to 
an old woman that juggles with quinces 
at the Khan of Hadji Abdallah. And 
see that the door of this house be left 
open, and set a hidden guard upon the 
stair that whosoever may enter this 
dwelling shall by no means depart 
therefrom.” 

Then Mesrour answered, “Hearing 
and obedience,” and he took the slave 
with him and did all things as the Caliph 


had commanded. And Haroun turned. 


to Dilidilan and said: ‘Soon, O wanton, 
we shall see what this lover of thine 
is like, but till then I will rest in the 
sleeping-apartment, for I am _ weary 
with hunting and with the length of my 
ride hither.” And-so he quitted the 
chamber, and Dilidilan was left alone 
with the Djinn of rage and fear scream- 
ing in her ears. 

“Surely,” she said, “my brother is 
coming to his death, and I may not 
prevent him. Would to Allah that I 
could delay his approach. For is it not 
written : 

Though the ultimate day is decreed, there 

is always a joy in postponement: 

An hour that is gained from the dusk is 

an hour that is gained for atonement. 

Now as she murmured these words 
to herself she had moved unwittingly 
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towards the window, and a craving for 
cool air urged her to open the case- 
‘ment a little way. And as she did so 
she looked down, and straightway she 
gave a little cry and drew back her 
head, and her heart began to beat ex- 
ceeding quick. For there was a young 
man standing below by the waterside, 
comely and straight and gracious, and 
he carried a red rose swaying from its 
stalk between his lips, and he looked 
up at the dwelling of Dilidilan as if 
he loved it. 

Now, the face of the youth was fa- 
miliar to Dilidilan, for indeed this was 
the third day that he had haunted the 
place as an owl haunts a ruin. For 
three days earlier, as Dilidilan came 
from the bath, a naughty wind 
lifted her veil and showed her naked 
face. The youth was passing at the 
time, for so it was ordained from the 
beginning, and he saw her stark. Then, 
although Dilidilan was swift to gather 
her veil about her, and to move more 
swiftly from the spot, he turned and 
followed her to see where she dwelt. 
And thereafter, for each day of three 
days, he had come thither and loitered 
by the river-bank—and Dilidilan knew 
very well that he did so in the hope 
that he might once again behold her 
loveliness. 

Now when she saw him thus she was 
angered, and could have killed him with 
a wish, for it *seemed pitiful that he 
should loiter there in his folly while 
her brother was in so great peril. And 
even as she thought this thought, another 
trod on its heels, and her cheeks flushed 
with a sudden hope and a sudden pur- 
pose, and in the fullness thereof she 
pushed open the lattice a little way and 
leaned out into the void and shot the 
arrows of her glances at the youth with 
the rose in his mouth. And when the 
youth heard the sound of the opening 
lattice he turned thereto with the flower 
still swaying from his lips, and he 
stared at the bared face of Dilidilan 

in wonder and _ adoration. 
Then Dilidilan put 
forth a hand and 
beckoned to 
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him and pointed to the door of the 
house. 

And now when the youth raised his 
hand in sign that he asked if he should 
indeed ascend, Dilidilan:nodded, and 
she made signs to him that when 


‘he had entered he should close the 


door behind him. Then the young 
man ran like a rabbit across the space 
between the river’s lip and the thresh- 
old of the dwelling of Dilidilan; 
and he lifted his hand against the 
door and found it to yield; and then 
he disappeared. 

Then Dilidilan turned from the win- 
dow and came to the midmost of the 
room and stood there with her heart 
beating and her eyes shining, and the 
curtains that masked the way to the stair 
parted, and the youth with the rose 
entered the room. And Dilidilan, be- 
holding him, could not refrain from ad- 
miration of his comeliness as he stood 
there with ‘Smiling lips and smiling 
eyes and his hands folded ‘upon his 
breast in salutation. 

“QO youth with the rose,” 

said Dilidi- 
lan in a low 


voice, “are 
you sure that 


bared face of Dilidilan 
with wonder and adoration. 
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door be- 
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“Sure and 
very sure,” the 
youth answered. 


“Even as you signaled to me, 
so I did, shooting the bolt into 
its socket.” 
“That is well,” said Dilidilan in 
a low voice, for she spoke more to 
herself than to her guest. Then 
she stood where she was, silent, 
looking curiously upon the young 
man. For a moment he seemed to 
be taken aback by her silence, but 
his assurance quickly returned to 
him. 
“Surely,” he said, “I am the 
] most blessed of men to be wel- 
comed to this bower.” 
His voice was as fresh and 
melodious as the call of a bird to 
its. mate, and he moved towards the 
motionless girl with an easy air of 
victory. But before he could reach her, 
he saw that there was of a sudden a 
~man in the room, who had entered very 
quietly from an inner chamber. The 
astonished youth noted in the instant the 
dignity of his mien, the richness of his 
attire, the beauty of his countenance. 
The newcomer spoke at once, and his 
voice was courteous and measured. 
“What profitable angel,” he asked, 
“has guided a stranger within my gates? 
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Let me know thy name, 
young sir, and thine er- 
rand, that I may prove 
myself worthy of my visitor 
and the honor he has done 
me.” 

The young man seemed 
not a little bewildered by 
the polite irony of this ad- 
dress. He looked with large eyes 
from the speaker to the beautiful 

woman who had beckoned him with- 

in and who now stood still and spoke 
no word and made no sign. He was 
at a loss to understand his position ; 
but, whatever embarrassment or alarm 
he may have felt, he faced his dilemma 
with an air of comfortable composure. 

“O my lord,” he answered, “may 
peace be upon this house and upon those 
that abide therein. My name is Ali 
Hassan, whom his friends call the wise 
and the witty. I am a stranger in this 
city, whither I have traveled for my 
own diversion and in the hope of find- 
ing a livelihood, for I have spent all my 
patrimony.” 

“This,” said Haroun, “is goodly to 
hear and pleasing to the-ear, but it does 
not explain your presence in this house.” 

Ali Hassan twiddled. his rose in his 
fingers and looked at Dilidilan to see if 
she should make him some sign. But 
she made him no sign, and so he added: 

“Know, my lord, that I am the victim 
of an invincible spirit of curiosity which 
will not be withstood. When, therefore, 
in passing I saw thy door open, I felt 
an irresistible craving to see what was 
within. The sight of thy lordship’s 
stairs was as tempting to me as if they 
conducted to the Seven Heavens. But I 
fear that I intrude, and with your per- 
mission I will take my leave.” 

He turned as he spoke, to quit the 
room ; but having turned he stood where 
he was, with a ghastly smile upon his 
handsome face. For he saw behind the 
curtain the figure of a white-robed slave 
with a bare scimitar poised to strike. 

“Curiosity,” said the Caliph, “is a 
silly sin; and so is falsehood, when the 
lie is lied in vain.” He turned to 
Dilidilan. “Why do you stand so still? 
Why, when your lover would depart, do 
you not entreat him to remain?” 
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Now, Dilidilan judged that by this 
time her brother must have come and 
gone, and as the youth with the rose had 
served her turn, she would not have him 
perish. So she answered the Caliph: 

“My lord, this youth is not my lover.” 

The Caliph stroked his beard and 
smiled. 

“Then why did you write to him to 
come to you, if he be not your lover?” 

“I wrote him no letter,” the girl 
answered defiantly. “The letter you 
read was written to my brother, who was 
hiding in Bagdad in the hope of seeing 
me.” 

“Then,” questioned the 
thoughtfully, “why this youth?” 

“Three days ago,” said Dilidilan, “1 
was coming from the bath, and the wind 
betrayed me, and this youth in passing 
beheld my face. Wherefore he followed 
me to know my abode, and since then 
he has waited daily under my window 
in hope of a sight of me. But I thought 
not of him at all until you took my 
letter and put my brother in peril. Then 
I summoned this youth to enter and to 
shut the door behind him, so that 
when my brother came he would find 
it fast and be warned and go away. 
And now that I have saved my 
brother, kill me if you please—but 
suffer this youth to go in os 
peace.” 

All this 
talk. was a 

cause of great 
amazement to Ali 
Hassan. And though 


Caliph 



























he knew 

not who was the master of the 
house, he felt very sure that he 
was one of authority and power, 
and Ali Hassan’s spirit was chill 
within him. 

The Caliph turned to him again. 

“That which this woman says may 
be true, or it may not be true, as 
Heaven shall decree. But what were 
you doing, O sun of misfortune, beneath 
the window of this woman?” 

It seemed to Ali Hassan in his distress 
that frankness seasoned even with a spice 
of impudence might serve best to 
defend him. 
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“This,” said Haroun, “is goodly to 


and so is falsehood, when 


* “My master,” he an- 
swered, “I was looking 

for a sight of her, longing for 
a sight of her, for ever since I first 
saw her I have loved her with all 
my soul.” 

“It is good,” said the Caliph, “that 
youth should be so inflammable. But 
you and she between you tell me a 
strange tale, and I know not what to 
make of it. Tell me, O youth, how 
much do you love this woman?” 

Thereupon Ali Hassan began to per- 

‘ceive a blessed end to himself of all 

this adventure. So, because he was 

glib of speech and well read in the 
poets, he gave free course to his 
tongue and painted the picture of 

his passion for Dilidilan with such a 

wealth of jeweled words, such a 

profusion of apostrophes and similes 
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hear and pleasing to the ear, but it does not explain your presence in this house. 


and epithets and allusions and citations, 
such a display of conceits and epi- 
grams, that the Caliph’s head hummed 
to hear him; and even Dilidilan, for all 
her rage and care, could scarcely for- 
bear to smile. After a while the flow 
of the fountain of Ali Hassan’s fancy 
flagged and failed. Then the Caliph, 
who had followed the young man’s 
words with attention and a great show 
of interest, nodded his head. 

“You are more eloquent than the 
Hoopoo,” he said, “and the fire of your 
words burns up my resentment. You 
assert that love is the only gain worth 
weighing in the world, that all a lover’s 
actions are justified by his passion, and 
that there is no price too great to pay 
for the companionship of the beloved.” 

“All that,” said Ali Hassan com- 
placently, ‘‘is so.” 




















Curiosity is a silly sins 
the lie is lied in vain.” He turned to Dilidilan. ‘Why do you not entreat your lover to remain?” 


“Then,” continued the Caliph, “if we 
apply these standards to your own case, 
we shall find that your love for this 
lady is’the very life of your life, that be- 
cause of it you are justified in taking 
her away from me, and that there is 
nothing you would not do to win her.” 

Ali Hassan eyed the speaker with a 
somewhat puzzled expression, but again 
he answered, as before: ‘That is so.” 

“Good!” said the Caliph. “Then, my 
young friend, you shall presently de- 
scend into the street and stand where 
you stood a little while ago, and once 
again Dilidilan shall beckon to you from 
her casement, and if you choose to obey 
the summons—why, then you will as- 
cend, and you shall be married to the 
maiden this very evening.” 

Dilidilan made as if to protest, but 
a look from the Caliph awed her to 
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silence. Ali Hassan began to babble his 
gratitude, but the Caliph cut him short. 

“But if,” he said, “you do this, then 
at to-morrow’s dawn your head shall be 
severed from your body and set on a 
spear by the gate of the city, and your 
carcass thrown into the Tigris.” 

Ali Hassan went moon-pale. 

“Who are you,” he faltered, “who 
talk so lightly of taking my life?” 

“My name,” said the Caliph com- 
posedly, “is Haroun. Also I am called 
by many, ‘the Just.’” 

He clapped his hands, and Mesrour 
came into the room. 

“Mesrour,” said the Caliph, “take 
this youth and set him in the street be- 
low. If on a signal he returns to this 
chamber, then take order for a wedding 
feast of the greatest magnificence, and 
see that he be wedded to the lady 
Dilidilan, and that he act as master in 
this house until the dawn. But with the 
dawn, take him from the nuptial 
chamber, and sever his head from his 
body, and set up his head at the gate of 
the city, and fling his carcass into the 
waters of the Tigris.” 

Then Mesrour said, “Hearing and 
obedience,” and he took the youth by the 









































ERHAPS 


the nickname 
P “Lucky,” which had _ been 

applied to Lounsberry, was a 
misnomer. At least, several of his col- 
leagues in the law-offices of Seward, 
Robbins, McLoughlin and Gluck were 
beginning to hope so. 
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hand and ccnducted him from the pres- 
ence of the Caliph. Then the Caliph 
turned to Dilidilan and spoke. 

“Haye I not done wisely and justly, 
O Heart of Hearts?” 

Dilidilan shook her head. 

“Why would you marry me to one 
whom I do not’ love?” 

The Caliph took the girl by the hand 
and led her to the window and opened 
the casement. He pointed with a smile 
to where in the distance the young man 
Ali Hassan was running away as if all 
the fiends of Shitan were at his heels. 

“I. know now,” said the Caliph 
gravely, ‘‘that you have spoken the truth. 
That youth never was your lover, for if 
he had been so graced, he could never 
have found it in his heart to leave you.” 

There was silence between them for 
a moment. Then Haroun spoke again. 

“As for your brother, for your sake 
he shall be pardoned and restored to his 
dominion. Knd you, if you please, shall 
go with him, though if you go, I think 
you will take the sunlight with you.” 

“My lord,” said Dilidilanx—for her 
indifference to the Caliph had been 
changed, by his magnanimity, to the be- 
ginnings of love,—‘“I do not wish to go.” 
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A stranger, he had quite by accident 
obtained his clerkship in the most dis- 
tinguished firm in western New York. 
Three months previously he had hap- 
pened to be sitting in the outer office, 
awaiting a chance to present his appli- 
cation for the vacancy, when Seward, 
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_ fellows detect. 


the .senior member, in a state of great 
excitement, and mistaking him for one 
of the clerks, pressed him into service 
to deliver an urgent message. The old 
attorney, whom digests and common-law 
precedents had transformed from the 
most popular man of Yale ’72 into an 
encyclopedic crab, was so impressed by 
Lounsberry’s expediency that after dis- 
covering his error, he awarded the young 
man the coveted clerkship. 

That is the way in which Lounsberry 
had hurdled into position over the heads 
of a gilt-edged array of applicants, all 
bearing letters of recommendation from 
influential ‘relatives. Just luck—sheer, 
downright luck. All the other clerks 
said so when they heard of it. Then 
and there they dubbed him “Lucky,” 
and it stuck. 

The name certainly seemed to be well 
chosen. For unfailing, reliable luck you 
couldn’t beat Lounsberry. You couldn’t 
even tie him. In the matter of bring- 
ing good luck to himself he was a self- 
starting human horseshoe, a personally 
conducted four-leaf clover, an intro- 
active rabbit’s foot. He personified 
every talisman from Aladdin’s lamp 
down to the last pin picked up by a 
superstitious pedestrian. 

Luck pursued that young man. Why, 
one day he just happened to be passing 
the door of the City Court when a case 
which the firm hadn’t expected to be 
called for a week was, through a break 
in the calendar, suddenly reached and 
pronounced “Ready” by the opposing 
counsel. Lounsberry entered the court- 


* room, responded for his office and held 


his ground until reinforcements arrived, 
thus preventing a default for the firm 
and saving costs and no end of annoy- 
ance. 

“Say,” remarked the red - headed 
office-boy one day, “if that guy Louns- 
berry was ever left to starve on a desert 
island, it would rain ham and eggs.” 

There was nothing prepossessing 
about him. He was tall and ungainly, 
and not a trace of brilliancy could his 
But he was good- 
natured—exasperatingly so. He had a 
trick of whistling softly to himself— 
usually a strain of “Rigoletto,” in which 
he foundered badly toward the end. 
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His whistling annoyed “Pop” Johnson 
dreadfully. “Pop” was the oldest man 
in the office, coming there with Seward 
when the latter was fresh from college. 
“Pop” most of all resented Lounsberry. 

Indeed, the young clerk was in ill 
favor with the entire staff. It wasn’t 
fair that one man should have all the 
luck—in law any more than in poker. 
Old Seward made a pet of him—as 
much of a pet as he ever made of any- 
thing except the wheezy, wind-broken 
mare which, despite the family’s supply 
of limousines, transported him back and 
forth. Ever since the first day when 
Lounsberry had performed his errand 
so expeditiously, Seward seemed to pre- 
fer him for his personal commissions. 
Young Dodd, who previously had been 
assigned to answer Seward’s ring, was 
now in charge of the commissary depart- 
ment—the blanks, the stationery, the 
seals and paste. The fact that Old 
Seward favored Lounsberry did not en- 
hance his general popularity. 

But now nearly a month had elapsed 
since Fortune by any visible sign had 
expressed her preference for Louns- 
berry. The others were beginning to 
hope that his persistent run of luck had 
come to a full stop. 

“You can always rely on the law of 
average,” declared young Dodd over his 
midday crullers and coffee, “‘and I guess 
now maybe it’s somebody’s else turn in 
the office to have a stroke of luck.” 

Then came the day when Louns- 
berry’s good luck so completely envel- 
oped him that it caused the other clerks 
to throw up their hands in despair, and 
the office-boy to remark: ‘Gee, that 
guy’s rabbit’s foot is workin’ again!” 


NE of the firm’s clients was “Newt” 

Plimmer. He probably had been 
christened Newton by proud parents, 
but that name hadn’t identified him since 
the parish clergyman mentioned it at 
baptism. Plimmer stood six-feet-two 
and weighed over two hundred pounds. 
He was not of the aristocracy, but he 
was notoriously solvent. He had come 
to America from England, and as a 
youth had undertaken to wrest a liveli- 
hood from the Lake Erie docks in the 
capacity of longshoreman. He wasn’t 
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long in discovering that prodigious ap- 
petites and work on the docks go hand 
in hand, and the time came when he had 
accumulated sufficient savings to open 
a small eating-place not far from the big 
grain-elevators. 

Plimmer’s idea of a menu for a labor- 
ing man began with thick soup and 
ended with thicker stew. And at his 
eating place, which he christened the 
Anchorage, he established a popular cut 
in prices. Coffee at the Anchorage was 
three cents a bowl. A huge slice of 
bread without butter was one cent, and 
a succulent stew of unidentified but con- 
sistently sturdy meats might be nego- 
tiated for the reasonable sum of four 
cents. A gravy-stained sign that leaned 
against the wall back of a row of tin 
spoons proclaimed his bill-of-fare to be 
“Cheap but sustaining.” 

As a moderate-priced restaurateur, 
Plimmer prospered. In a year or two 
the Anchorage had a companion, named 
Port Comfort, and the repertory was 
still further enlarged the following sum- 
mer by the opening of the Cove—the 
Delmonico’s of the system—near the 
Main Street docks, where the élite of 
the longshoremen handled only boxed 
and packed cargoes and received nine- 
teen cents an hour. At the Cove the 
price of coffee and bread was the same, 
but the epicure could find also dried- 
peach pie at five cents, and corned-beef 
and cabbage for a dime. Only the 
plungers patronized the Cove. 

As Plimmer’s prosperity increased, he 
found it advisable to seek investment, 
and so it came about that he purchased 
two ramshackle and abandoned loft 
buildings near the water’s edge, and con- 
verted them into tenements. It was this 
transaction which brought him first 
into contact with Seward, Robbins, 
McLoughlin and Gluck. McLoughlin, 
the real-estate specialist of the firm, 
attended to the execution of the neces- 
sary legal documents for the owners, 
and Plimmer, who possessed an inherent 
distrust of all lawyers, was so delighted 
over his escape from the transaction 
without the loss of a watch or an eye, 
that thereafter he entrusted his legal 
business to Seward, Robbins, McLough- 
lin and Gluck. 
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Except when the Board of Health or 
the tenement-house inspectors investi- 
gated Plimmer’s buildings, he was not 
in need of legal assistance. It was his 
plan to make the property pay as great 
a percentage of profit as was consistent 
with a not too scrupulous observance of 
the city’s regulations. In consequence 
he sometimes ran afoul of the authori- 
ties. On those occasions he made a for- 
mal and noisy call at the attorneys’ 
offices in the Erie County Bank Build- 
ing, accompanied always by a roll of 
five-dollar bills, compactly bound by a 
rubber band, and his inseparable com- 
panion, a sort of canine pousse-café in 
which the red of the setter and the 
yellow of the terrier predominated. 

“Bilge” was the dog’s name. What- 
ever his shortcomings, he ranked high 
in his master’s esteem. Plimmer pos- 
sessed no wife or child, and any affec- 
tion hidden under that rugged surface 
belonged to the dog. The two regarded 
each other with profound reverence. 


T was Bilge that caused Plimmer the 
only important lawsuit of his com- 
paratively tranquil business life. Trem- 
bling with rage and accompanied by the 
instigator of the litigation, he arrived 
at the office early one morning and de- 
manded to see Seward personally. 

“What’s your trouble now?” snapped 
the senior member. “Been cheating 
again on the number of cubic feet of 
air per person?” 

Plimmer did not answer at once. 
Instead he solemnly drew from his 
pocket the roll of five-dollar bills, re- 
moved the rubber band and _ looked 
inquiringly at Seward. He always 
insisted on paying cash in advance for 
advice, apprehending that lawyer’s bills 
take on bulk with the lapse of time. 

“T been sued for ten thousand dollars 
for lickin’ a dude,” he growled finally. 
“What does she cost?” 

“Your retainer will be one hundred 
dollars,” replied Seward. ‘Pay our 
bookkeeper.” 

Methodically Plimmer counted off 
twenty bills and thrust them into the 
lawyer’s hand. 

“This John I walloped,” he resumed, 
now feeling at liberty to proceed, “was 














a floorwalker in McAdam’s department- 
store. Ten of him wouldn’t be worth 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“When did this happen?” 
Seward. 

“Three weeks ago,” replied Plimmer. 
“He only got out of the hospital yes- 
terday.” 

“Let me see the complaint,” de- 
manded the lawyer. 

Plimmer took from an inside pocket a 
blue-covered legal document. 

“Alleges here that you beat, bruised, 
kicked and maliciously assaulted the 
defendant, wounding him seriously and 
causing him great physical suffering and 
mental anguish. Did you?” 

“TI suppose I did,” answered Plimmer. 
“You see, he kicked Bilge, an’ I don’t 
exactly remember what I done to him.” 

“Why did he kick the dog?” 

“It was this way,” replied Plimmer, 
a dark scowl settling over his grizzled 
face. “I went into McAdams’ to buy 
some oilcloth for the Anchorage, and 
Bilge were with me. Bilge is always 
with me. He’d go to church with me, 
except I don’t go myself. This floor- 
walker John, who has on a high collar 
and a purple tie, he comes up to me and 
says dogs aint allowed in the store an’ 
that Bilge will have to leave. Of course, 
I know better. A minute later, when 
my back was turned, I hears Bilge give 
a little yelp, an’ I turns around an’ sees 
this John—him with the high collar and 
the purple tie—kicking him. Now, 
what would you of done, Mr. Seward?” 

He awaited a response. None came. 

“Well, that’s what I done,” he con- 
cluded. 

“And is this summons and complaint 
the first you’ve heard of it since the 
assault?” asked Seward. 

“Excepting for a lawyer-fellow who 
called on me a week ago,” replied Plim- 
mer. ‘He ran down the stairs when I 
fetched at him, an’ that’s all there was 
to that.” 

“Tt’s rather serious for you, I’m 
afraid,” said Seward. ‘Leave the papers 
here, and I’ll notify you when I need 

you.” 
: Plimmer arose awkwardly and made 
for the door, Bilge trotting behind. 
“T don’t want to pay that dude no 


asked 
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ten thousand dollars,” he called back 
doggedly from the outer hall. ‘There 
aint no John with a purple tie worth 
Pee 


AS was customary with matters that 

didn’t involve big interests, old 
Seward turned the papers in Jessup vs. 
Plimmer over to Lounsberry and forgot 
all about the case. Lucky held two or 
three conferences with Plimmer, and 


‘endeavored to find witnesses to the as- 


sault who might offer evidence in miti- 
gation of the offense, if nothing more; 
but the salesgirls who had observed the 
incident were prejudiced in the plain- 
tiff’s favor, and no other onlookers were 
forthcoming. , 

“It looks to me only like a question 
of how much the jury will soak you,” he 
confided to Plimmer. 

The day of the trial arrived. The 
other clerks were openly sorry for Louns- 
berry. Here was one instance, they 
said, where his exasperating luck could 
be of no avail. “A dead one,” is what 
young Dood called the case. 

Now that all the preliminary prep- 
arations had been accomplished, Seward 
took active charge of the defendant’s 
cause, and flanked by Lounsberry and 
Plimmer he stalked into court to give 
his client a run for his retainer in pomp 
and oratory if not in a favorable verdict. 

Jessup, the plaintiff, already was 
there with his attorney. 

The atmosphere of the place was 
characteristic, even in its odors.. There 
was no ventilation, of course, the build- 
ing having been designed for a court- 
house. A dozen or more attorneys, 
chiefly old and dilapidated, or young and 
feigning importance, hovered inside the 
rail—and threw themselves languidly 
into chairs assigned to members of the 
bar. The great mass of unemployed 
lawyers in large cities—a pitiful and 
tragic one—thus hang on to the skirts 
of their profession, touching elbows with 
their more favored colleagues and bask- 
ing in the reflection of their activity. To 
the unsuccessful lawyer a courtroom is ° 
a lounging place where he may mingle 
with the giants of the profession. 

Scattered throughout the courtroom 
were the men summoned to jury duty— 
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a motley assortment whose intelligence, 
judging by surface signs, was not 
entitled to more than the two dollars a 
day which a generous county paid its 
citizens to pass upon intricate problems 
involving a widow’s rights in an estate, 
or perhaps a human life. As their names 
were called out by the clerk, Seward 
surveyed each with a critical eye and 
occasionally made a note on the pad 
lying before them. Experienced lawyer 
that he was, he knew that success or 
failure might depend far more upon the 
whim of a juryman than upon his own 
legal erudition or assemblage of favor- 
able testimony. 

“Know any of these men?” he whis- 
pered to Plimmer as the clerk concluded 
the roll-call. 

“Two of them,” replied the other. 
“One of them—that red-faced pirate 
with the stubby mustache—used to work 
for me. I fired him. That squatty one 
there in the corner would sit up all 
night figurin’ how to steal a button off’m 
a blind man’s coat.” 

“T’ll excuse them both,” muttered 
Seward. 


— reasonable speed eleven jury- 
men had been accepted by the 


opposing attorneys. It was a common- 
place enough lot, and there didn’t seem 
to be much choice. Seward peremptorily 
excused an Italian fruit-peddler who 
admitted that-he himself had once been 
the plaintiff in an assault case, and a 
timid little man with side-whiskers who, 
in answer to the question, “Do you think 
an assault is ever justified ?” had replied: 
“T believe in law and order.” 

Simon Lockwood, a gray-haired at- 
torney who had come to the city from 
a country practice ten years previously, 
represented Jessup. He was an old- 
school lawyer, relying upon ponderous 
oratory and high-sounding verbiage. 
His left arm was missing at the elbow, 
and since he always dressed in army 
blue, a legend that he had lost the 
member in battle gave him credit for 
* a patriotism which he never repudiated. 
The plain truth was that the arm had 
run afoul of a buzz-saw, but that empty 
sleeve was a tremendous asset before a 
jury. 
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The man called to qualify as Number 
Twelve stepped forward. He was of 
medium height, thick-set and -with 
slightly bowed legs. Clear, almost 
kindly blue eyes were in contrast to a 
square, protruding chin. He answered 
to the name of Peter Quinn and said he 
was a stone-cutter. 

Lockwood asked him a few perfunc- 
tory questions. Quinn was clearly nerv- 
ous and embarrassed, and his replies 
were punctuated by raising first one hand 
and then the other to his cheeks, and 
rubbing them thoughtfully. 

Lounsberry scrutinized him closely. 
Seward, whose opinion of his desirability 
had been fixed at the first glance, paid 
no further heed to him. 

“Are you acquainted with the defend- 
ant?” asked Lockwood. 

“Never saw him before,” answered 
Quinn, and up came his right hand to 
rub his cheek. 

“Don’t know any members of his 
family ?” J 

“Never heard of ’em,” replied the 
other, and up came his left hand to his 
cheek. 

Lounsberry bent forward and gave a 
little start. 

“Satisfactory,” declared Lockwood to 
the judge. 

“Grab him,” whispered Lounsberry to 
Seward. 

“T don’t like his looks,” replied the 
lawyer in an undertone. ‘We can do 
better.” 

“Grab him, I tell you,” urged Louns- 
berry. “He'll win our case sure.” 

“Do you know anything about him?” 
asked Seward. 

“No, but if he doesn’t win our case 
for us, he’ll beat them. He is sure to 
be on our side, and with that jaw he’ll 
never give in.” 

“That jaw is just as likely to be 
against us,” growled Seward. “I think 
I’ll excuse him and—” 

“Don’t,” interrupted Lounsberry. “I 
do know something about him.” 

“All right, then; why didn’t you say 
so?” grunted the older lawyer, who was 
alert to every advantage in a lawsuit. 

“Jury satisfactory,” he announced to 
the court. 

Lounsberry smiled broadly. 











"Focus everything on Quinn,” he 
whispered. 
- Lockwood put up a stiff case for the 
floorwalker. The latter, wearing as dole- 
ful an expression as he could assume, 
mounted the witness stand with a limp. 
“Rehearsed that,” muttered Seward. 


‘TH plaintiff told a pitiful story of 
the encounter. In the course of it 
he used the words “brutally,” “felo- 
niously” and “maliciously”—all echoes 
of consultations with his attorney. He 
described in painful detail the blows 
rained upon him by the enraged Plim- 
mer, indicating with his hands the points 
of contact, and working into a half- 
suppressed gasp of anguish as he did so. 
He made light of the incident of the 
dog, declaring he had politely requested 
the animal’s removal and that Plimmer 
had then attacked him. 

Whatever emotion Plimmer expe- 
rienced during the testimony appeared 
to be of pleasure. He followed the 
imaginary blows with jerks of his head, 
smiled once or twice at recollections of 
a particularly well-aimed punch, and 
once, when Jessup indicated that his 
right ear had been the recipient of a 


severe blow, he muttered, ‘That’s 
right.” 
Two salesgirls and another -floor- 


walked bulwarked Jessup’s case. The 
trio appeared to enjoy the unaccustomed 
conspicuousness of the witness stand, 
the young women having decked them- 
selves in their most ornate finery. If 
there was a single grain of hope for 
Plimmer and his attorneys in their testi- 
mony, it was harvested in the dis- 
comfiture of Miss Muriel Fortescue, of 
the misses’ suits department. 

Miss Fortescue, becoming somewhat 
confused by Seward’s insistent inquiry 
into the accuracy of her eyesight, 
blurted out: “Well, if I didn’t see it, 
I heard all about it.” 

“Move that all this witness’ testimony 
be stricken out as hearsay,” thundered 
Seward. 

“Strike it out,” ordered the judge. 
“The witness will in the future confine 
herself to her personal knowledge.” 

So embarrassed became the salesgirl 
that the remainder of her testimony was 
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contradictory and equivocal. She finally 
was dismissed half sobbing. 

‘“‘We have but one witness to call,” 
announced Seward, “the defendant.” 

Lockwood smiled triumphantly, sweep- 
ing the entire jury-box with his gaze. 
Several of the jurors smiled back ap- 
provingly. 

“Take the stand, Plimmer,” com- 
manded his lawyer. 

“Play on the dog; it’s our only 
chance,” whispered Lounsberry. 


“AAR. PLIMMER,” began Seward 
earnestly, “you are the defendant 
in this action, aren’t you?” 

“T’m the man that’s bein’ sued.” 

“And what is your business?” 

“Runnin’ eatin’-places,” replied Plim- 
mer. “I got three lunch-rooms that for 
price of food—considerin’ the quality— 
you couldn’t beat in—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” interrupted 
his attorney. ‘Now, you have heard 
the testimony in this case. Were those 
the facts as told by Jessup and his 
witnesses ?”” 

“Yes and no,” answered the defendant. 
“I certainly walloped that John good, 
an’ I’d do it ag’in, an’ so would you, 
or the judge there, if—” 

Down came the judge’s gavel. 
jurors snickered. 

“Suppose you tell the story in your ~ 
own way,” suggested Seward. 

“That aint a bad idea,’ declared 
Plimmer. “You see, I goes into 
McAdams’ to buy some oilcloth for the 
Anchorage—I guess everybody knows 
the Anchorage. Anyhow, you can get 
there the cheapest meal in—” 

Seward raised a cautioning hand. 

“Confine yourself to what actually 
took place,” he said. ; 

“Well, I’m there attendin’ to my busi- 
ness, and Bilge were with me,” 

“Just who-is Bilge?” asked Seward. 

“Gosh, Mr. Seward, you ought to 
know. Bilge is my dog; and if I do 
say it myself, there aint a better dog 
in Erie County. Why, Bilge is more 
human than most folks, an’ a danged 
sight more—" 

“What you mean,” prompted his 
attorney, “is that you are very fond of 
Bilge.” 


The 
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“Fond of him!” exclaimed the defend- 
ant. “I wouldn’t swap him for three 
more eatin’-places. Everybody’s fond of 
him—everybody but a certain dude that 
wears purple neckties.” 

Here he glared furiously at the plain- 
tiff. 

Lounsberry’s gaze had never left 
Quinn’s face. Early in the proceedings 
that juror had not betrayed any marked 
interest. But when Plimmer mentioned 
Bilge, he changed his position, crossed 
his legs and fastened his eyes intently 
on the witness. 

“Well, I’m attendin’ to my business,” 
resumed Plimmer, ‘“an’ Bilge were 
attendin’ to his, when I hear Bilge give 
a little yelp,—he’s usually game, I tell 
you,—an’ I turned to see this Jessup 
fellow a-kickin’ of him.. That’s about 
all there was to it, Mr. Seward. There 
aint no man livin’ can kick my Bilge 
an’ not suffer for it.” 

“You mean that you struck the plain- 
tiff?” 

“You heard him tell that part of it,” 
answered the witness. “I didn’t know 
I was goin’ to send him to the hospital, 
but it’s the God’s truth I didn’t know 
exactly what I was doin’.” 

“So Jessup, the plaintiff, kicked your 
dog without provocation, and that’s the 
reason you struck him? You had no 
malice or other motive?” 

“That’s the only reason,” declared 
Plimmer earnestly. “I hadn’t nothin’ 
else ag’in’ him but his purple tie, an’ 
that’s his funeral. Bilge, you under- 
stand, is my pal, an’ you couldn’t ask 
no man to stand by peaceful-like an’ 
watch his pal get a beatin’. I want to 
tell you something about Bilge. He’s 
part—” 

“We want only the facts in this case, 
not a dog’s pedigree,” interrupted Lock- 
wood sarcastically. 

“That will be all,” said Seward. 
may examine.” 

Lockwood beamed on the jury. 

“T have no questions to ask the de- 
fendant,” he said in a tone of scorn. 
“He has established our case absolutely. 
He has proven it out of his own 
mouth.” 

“Defendant rests,” announced Seward. 

Lockwood nodded assent. 


“Vou 
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“Sum up—and be brief,” ordered the 
judge. 

“Stick to the dog,” muttered Louns- 
berry under his breath as Seward arose 
and faced the jury. ‘We've got this case 
beaten sure.” 


ae attorney for the defendant did 

confine his remarks to the dog, and 
as his imagination and eloquence got 
under full headway he revealed incidents 
and traits in Bilge which surprised his 
owner most of all. Bilge, according to 
the lawyer, was all that Old Dog Tray 
stood for. Dogs and horses were man’s 
best friends, he declared reverently, and 
in such esteem were they both held that 


societies existed all over the world to 


protect them and minister to them. He 
recalled instances where dogs had res- 
cued drowning infants. He related how 
once a particularly sagacious dog, owned 
by a railroad flagman, had in his mas- 
ter’s sudden‘ illness stood at a cross- 
ing and barked so lustily that drivers 
of vehicles approaching the dangerous 
spot had stopped, “thus saving the lives 
perhaps of a score of women and chil- 
dren.” He described how the dogs of St. 
Bernard traveled miles through the snow 
over the mountains to succor the dying 
wayfarer. 

“Bilge, my friends,” added Seward 
solemnly, “is part St. Bernard.” 

He drew a beautiful picture—and he 
choked a little as he did it—of Bilge’s 
faithfulness to Plimmer, in good health 
and sickness, in sunshine and in storm. 

“Why, gentlemen of the jury,” he 
concluded, seeming to wipe a tear from 
his eye, ‘‘a great man once wrote: ‘The 
more I see of men, the more I respect 
dogs.” And I have always maintained, 
and still maintain, that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the man who 
does not like dogs.” 

“You can count on Quinn, at least,” 
remarked Lounsberry to the lawyer as 
the latter resumed his seat and blew 
his nose violently. 

As Lockwood arose, his manner was 
patronizing. He spoke pityingly of the 
weak defense offered by Plimmer, called 
the jury’s attention to the fact that his 
opponent had delivered a scholarly essay 
on the dog but had neglected to refer 





LUCKY LOUNSBERRY 


in any detail to the assault, and ob- 
served: “And that, gentlemen, is, after 
all, what we are here to consider.” 

“With twelve men of such intelligence 
to pass upon the evidence,” he added, 
“there can be but one verdict. I await 
it with confidence.” 

The judge’s charge was brief. “A 
simple case,” he called it, and cautioned 
the jurors to confine their deliberations 
to the facts and not to be swayed by 
sympathy. 

“looks bad to me,” remarked Seward 
as the jury filed into their anteroom. 
“T think they'll vote for at least two 
thousand dollars.” 

“We may not win the case,” replied 
Lucky, “but no more will the plaintiff. 
The very worst we'll get is a disagree- 
ment.” ; 


*"T°HE court took up the next case on 

the calendar, and the interested 
parties in Jessup vs. Plimmer withdrew. 
It was now three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

“The jury will not be out long,” said 
Seward on the way to the office. 

“T’m not so sure,” replied Lounsberry. 
“They might get into a deadlock.” 

At five o’clock Lounsberry learned by 
telephone that the jury was still out. 

“You'd think Lucky believed he had 
a chance,” observed Pop Johnson, the 
dean of the staff, “judging by his 
curiosity.” 

At the close of court the judge gave 
orders that if the jurors arrived at an 
agreement during the evening they were 
to go to their homes and reassemble 
in the morning. About nine o’clock 
Lounsberry sauntered over to’the court- 
house, and by an underground channel— 
known to every lawyer—which inva- 
riably leads to the most secret delibera- 
tions in a jury-room, he learned that 
eleven of the jurors were in favor of 
heavy damages and that one stood 
against any award. 

It was not until court had been in 
session for fully an hour the following 
morning that the: foreman sent word 
he was ready to report. Telephone-calls 
brought the attorneys. 

“T suppose they’ve been wrangling all 
night about the amount of damages to 
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give my client,” was Lockwood’s greet- 
ing to Seward. 

“Don’t spend your share of the judg- 

ment prematurely,” cautioned the elder 
man. 
In filed the twelve men, haggard, 
pale and irritable. Two of them could 
not suppress yawns as they took their 
positions before the judge. 

“Gentlemen, have you arrived at a 
verdict?” asked the latter. 

“We have not,” replied the foreman; 
“and what’s more, we never will.” 

Ten heads nodded approval. 

“What’s the problem?” asked His 
Honor. 

“There aint any problem for eleven 
of us,” answered the foreman. ‘Eleven 
of us have been agreed from the start, 
but the twelfth is the most obstinate, 
stubborn, pig-headed mari I ever met.” 

Eleven pairs of eyes turned on Peter 
Quinn, who met their gaze stolidly. 

“T knew it,” exclaimed Lounsberry 
under his breath. “It’s Quinn.” 

“Don’t you suppose if you resumed 
your deliberations you could reach a 
compromise?” asked the judge. 

“No, Your Honor,” declared the fore- 
man. “Compromise aint possible with 
this man. He doesn’t give no reason— 
just says if he had his way he’d send 
the plaintiff to jail.” 

“Very well, then,” said the judge. 
“Thank you for your patience. You're 
discharged.” 


“GAY, tell me, where had you ever 

known that man Quinn before?” 
asked Seward as he and his clerk were 
returning to the office. 

“Didn’t,” answered Lucky. ‘Never 
saw him before yesterday in court.” 

“Then how could you guess he would 
hang out for us?” 

“T felt sure of it,” replied Louns- 
berry. “You see, to anyone owning dogs, 
kicking one is like kicking a child. 
Quinn owns dogs.” 

“How under the sun did you know 
that ?” 

“Well,” admitted Lounsberry, “I 
didn’t know it. I just took a chance. 
When he was being examined he raised 
his arm, and on his coat-sleeve I saw 
a dog's hair.” 
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S a usual thing, a stormy after- 

noon brought Miss McKenna 
all the work she could handle. 
Some freak of psychology seemed to 
make lowering afternoons a time when 
everyone bethought him of his belated 
correspondence, ‘and in the little railed- 
off space just beyond the elevators, with 
its thick green carpet, its desk and its 
illuminated (and illuminating) sign, 
PuBLIC STENOGRAPHER, Miss McKen- 
na’s busy pencil flew and her typewriter 
clacked, and the sound of silver jin- 
gling on the desk-top was abroad in the 
land. 

But this particular afternoon, al- 
though a prime young November sleet 
was pelting down outside the Standish 
Hotel, and the air within was heavy 
with the odor of dripping umbrellas 
and streaming raincoats, seemed des- 
tined to be one of those exceptions that 
go to prove the rule. Business at the 
railed-in space beyond the elevators 
languished. 

At two o’clock a puffy-eyed, vinous- 
faced gentleman had waddled up to dic- 














tate a missive to ‘Dear Hattie,” declar- 
ing—so thickly that Miss McKenna had 
much difficulty in making out the 
words—that he hoped she was feeling 
much better by now, that this town 
wasn’t the same when she wasn’t along 
with him (which the girl plying her 
pencil could very well believe), that 
he’d be glad when things were settled up 
and he could get home, and that he 
was awful lonesome. 

However, as Miss McKenna had to 
wake him up three times to go on with 
his dictation, and saw him sputter and 
choke and cough as he inadvertently put 
the wrong end of his lighted cigar into 
his mouth the last time, she saw no rea- 
son to imagine his loneliness for “dear 
Hattie” would carry him to any very 
desperate lengths. 

Having been roused once again to 
read over the typed result of his dicta- 
tion, and having affixed thereto a wobbly 
signature the achievement of which 
nearly cost him a spill onto the green 
carpet, he laid a bill on the desk, 
grandly waved away the proffered 
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change and laid a general course in the 
’ direction of the letter-box on one of the 
Corinthian columns near the main desk. 


B  Vccingamd things fell flat for Miss 
McKenna. She put away her red- 
covered notebook, and smothered a 
yawn; she fussed with certain adjust- 
ments on the machine before her, and 
smothered a yawn; she made certain 
deft passes at her back hair with her 
finger-tips, and smothered a yawn. 

The chesty bronze gentleman, sup- 
posed to be Vulcan, on top of the big 
wall-clock over the key-rack, jerkily 
heaved up his hammer and let it fall 
onto a bronze bell, thereby sonorously 
announcing the half-hour. It was at 
this juncture that Miss McKenna, 
smothering yet another yawn, arose, 
pushed open the swinging gate of her 
corral and clicked her way across the 
alternating black and white marble tiles 
of the office floor. She headed for the 
periodical-stand close to the revolving 
doors of the entrance. 

Marcella Dorian, the presiding genius 
of the kiosk, was laying out piles of the 
afternoon papers. Simultaneously -she 
was keeping up a running fire of engag- 
ing conversation with five young men 
who lounged against the counter. Rain 
or shine, things somehow always seemed 
to be moving, at Marcella’s stand. Mar- 
cella gave you the impression of fluffi- 
ness and of almost childish innocence— 
when she wanted to. Her eyes were 
blue and big and long-lashed, her 
cheeks smooth and of a most realistic 
pinkness, her hair light-brown and 
wavy. 

Jeannette gave you no such impres- 
sions whatever. Jeannette made you 
think of square-toed shoes and severely 
plain clothes and rather ugly hats. Per- 
haps that was because of her freckles, 
her high cheek-bones, her overlarge and 
overfirm mouth. But Jeannette was a 
changeling when she smiled. For her 
own good she should have worn one 
perennially—but no one had told Jean- 
nette about that. 

Unfortunately she wasn’t smiling as 
she came up to that piled-up little stand 
by the revolving doors. Indeed, she was 
on the verge of yawning again. Silence 


LETTERS TO A LADY 


. fell upon the five young men, beholding _ 


her. 
“Hello, Jen!” Marcella greeted her. 


“Thought you was always rushed to | 


death when it rained.” 

“T am, usually,” Jeannette returned. 
“But there’s nothing doing this after- 
noon. Say, Cel, gimme something to 
read!” 


fered generously. 

Jeannette shook her head. She looked 
frowningly at the stand’s offerings, flut- 
tered a few pages irresolutely, and then 
picked up three evening papers, two 
weeklies alleged to be humorous and a 
magazine. 

“Thanks!” she said. “I'll bring ’em 
back at six.” 

“Keep ’em as long as you like, dearie. 
Aint it fierce out?” 

Jeannette, making some inarticulate 
sound that seemed in a general way to 
mean acquiescence, picked up her papers 
and clicked her way back to the en- 
closure beyond the elevators. She 
spread out one of the papers on the desk 
and adjusted the light to suit her. But 
she had not had sufficient time to dis- 
cover whether or not the front page was 
as disappointing as usual, when the 


swinging gate creaked, and some one 


said: “Busy?” 

She looked up from her paper, and no 
sooner had she looked up than she be- 
came the changeling. For Jeannette 
smiled—smiled and flushed a little and 
looked wholly pleased and gratified. 


A TALL man, his shabby gray rain- 
coat glistening wetly, the brim of 
his black soft hat turned down about 
his big ears, his trousers baggy and in 
sad need of a tailor’s goose, his heavy 
shoes splashed and muddy, stood look- 
ing down at her with a timid, almost 
apologetic smile. Jeannette brushed the 
paper from her desk. 

“T must look awful busy just now,” 
she mocked. 

“T got a few letters that oughter go,” 
he suggested. 

“T guess maybe I could manage to 
tear myself away from these reports of 
what the Allies are doing in Greece long 


“Read? Sure thing, dearie. Help- 
.yourself. Want a book?” Marcella of- 
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enough to take ’em for you,” said she, 
opening a drawer and whisking out the 
red-covered notebook. . “Number one, 
Mr. Alcott !” 

He took off his hat and drew up a 
chair. He sat down awkwardly, cross- 
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Marcella gave you the im- 

pression of childish .inno- 
Jeannette gave you no such 

impression whatever ut Jean- 

nette was a changeling when she smiled. 


ing one leg over the other and swinging 
to and fro one of the mud-splashed 
shoes. The hat he perched at a rakish 
angle on the upraised knee, his big 
fingers fumbling with it nervously. He 
always took off his hat when he dic- 
tated his letters. Also he had a way 
of reddening uncomfortably whenever 
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Jeannette glanced up suddenly and 
caught him with his eyes fixed upon 
her. She liked him for both these things. 

“H’m—first,” said he, “ ‘Mr. F. M. 
Alcott, Coldstream Mills, N. H. Dear 
Father—’ ” 





He paused. Jeannette’s pencil slid 
over the page and came to rest. Alcott 
was running his hand through his thick 
brown hair, which always looked as if a 
barber would help a whole lot. 

“Dear Father’—h’m—yes. Tell him 
I’ve seen the Hammond Linen Thread 
people. Tell him I’ve put through the 











deal to furnish them spools direct from 
wm : 

That was the way Bruce Alcott always 
dictated. In the three years he had been 
coming to the Standish and she had been 
taking letters for him, Jeannette had 
never known him to give her direct dic- 
tation. Always it was ‘Tell him—” or 
“Ask them—” The actual wording he 
left to her. 

“Tell him it’ll mean between eight 
and ten thousand dollars a year to us, 
selling direct instead of through a third 
party. Tell him it seems to me we bet- 
ter not. bother with the little fellows any 
longer, because the Hammond crowd 
will need all we can turn out. That’s’ 


all. Put on a ‘Yours truly’ or ‘Your 
affectionate son’ or something like 
that.” 


EANNETTE laid down her pencil. 

From that cryptic page she had just 
scribbled, she read the letter aloud. A\l- 
cott seemed to be listening, but when she 
finished he made no comment. Glanc- 
ing up, she saw his eyes were fixed on 
the ceiling and that he was frowning. 
Also his fingers were busier than ever 
with the hat on his knee. 

“That all right, Mr. Alcott?” she 
asked. 

He started so violently that the hat 
slid off his knee to the green carpet. 

“Ves! Sure! That’s what I wanted,” 
said he. ‘‘Now the next one. This next 
one’s important. It’s awfully important. 
It’ll be the most important letter I’ve 
ever sent. I don’t know just how to go 
at it, either. I guess you’ll have to help 
me out a lot with it.” 

“Sure, Mr. Alcott! Don’t I always 
help you out when you want me to?” 

“That’s right—you always have. I’m 
pretty short-suited when it comes to say- 
in’ things. I’m better doin’ ’em. This 
letter’s got to be worded just right.” 

His.eyes were upon the ceiling again. 
His lean, clean-shaven, weather-bronzed 
face was even darker with the sudden 
surge of blood to the cheeks. 

“Dear Madam—’” he began. “I 
can only get that far,” he complained 
to the waiting girl. 

“Madam!” breathed Jeannette in 
surprise. 
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“Tt’s to a lady,” said he thickly. - 

“Oh!” said Jeannette, picking up her . 
pencil. She began tapping her desk 
impatiently with the point. 

“Well?” she reminded him at length. 

“To a lady,” he repeated in the same 
thickly uncomfortable voice. “I’m go- 
ing to—ask her to marry me. I aint got 
the least idea how I’m going to say it. 
That’s the fix I’m in. You'll have to 
tell me how to word it.” 

There was no earthly reason why she 
should have had that queer feeling in 
her throat—that sudden, panicky con- 


striction. Her pencil tapped away more 
stridently. 
“Dear Madam—’” Alcott croaked 


uncertainly again. 

“You going to begin it like that?” 
Jeannette asked scornfully. 

“Well, how’d I oughter begin it?” 


“Her name would be better. What’s 
her first name?” 
His deep breathing was _ plainly 


audible even above the clatter of ele- 
vator-gates sliding shut at that moment. 

“Dear Madam—’” he muttered 
again musingly. “Her name? Her first 
name? No, I’m going to begin it like 
I said. ‘Dear Madam—’ Got that 
down?” 

There was a single angry swish of the 
pencil on the leaf of the notebook. 

“Ves,” 

“T want to tell her I’ve known her 
for a long time and admired her all that 
time, though I don’t believe she’s ever 
guessed it,” said he. “I want to tell 
her how I’m fixed—that I’ve got fifty- 
two thousand of my own salted down 
in savings banks, and a half-interest in 
the Coldstream Spool Mills that’s good 
for ten or twelve thousand a year, with 
chances of its being more than that in 
the future; I want .to-tell her about 
Coldstream Mills, where we'll have to 
live on account of my business—that it’s 
a God-forsaken little town with nothing 
but the mills there, but that there’s 
awful pretty mountain ranges all around 


’ that country and good hard roads and 


great stretches of wood—Canada pines. 
Of course I’ll take her away three or 
four times a year when I come down 
here; make that plain, too. Tell her 
I’m sending the letter by messenger, and 
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that I’ll come at six to-night to the 
place where the messenger delivers this 
to her, and that I’ll ask her casual-like 
to go to dinner with me and to some 
show afterwards, and if she accepts I’ll 
know what my answer is and we can ar- 
range all the details at dinner and the 
show. Got all that?” 

He spoke rapidly, once he was under 
way, so rapidly that the feverish words 
fairly tumbled over one another, and 
Miss McKenna’s pencil raced madly 
over the paper to keep pace with him. 

“Yes, I’ve got it,’ she said tersely. 
“That all?” 

“Oh, tell her about the house—any 
reasonable sort of a house she wants I’ll 
build for her.” 

“Most women fall quicker for a 
bungalow these days than they do for a 
mere house,” said the girl, recalling to 
mind certain vague, long-dead dreams 
of her own. 

“Make it a bungalow,” said he with 
decision, ‘‘and tell her she’ll have a 
motor-car all her own to drive. That’s 
all. Only run in a ‘dear’ at the end of 
a sentence every little while. Run ’em 
in pretty frequent, in fact. And end it 
‘Yours—Yours hopefully’ would be 
about the measure, wouldn’t it? And 
say, word it so’s it will make a hit 
with her, wont you? I know you can if 
you try.” ' 

“Well, if I’ve got to do that, I’ve got 
to know a little ‘something about her, 
aint I? What sort of a girl is she?” 


LTHOUGH she was not aware of 

it, Miss McKenna spoke sharply, 

testily, as if she were tired and irritable. 

“Well, she’s quiet and sweet and 
sensible.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Oh, I aint sure—probably twenty- 
three or twenty-four.” 

“Look here, Mr. Alcott,” said she, 
still irritably, “if she’s so near you can 
send her this by messenger, what are 
you writing to her for at all? Why 
don’t you go to her and ask her?” 

“I aint got the nerve,” said he. 

His eyes, which up to this minute he 
had kept fixed upon the ceiling, rested 
for the barest fraction of a second on 
the girl before him. His face grew yet 
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ruddier. Twice he huskily cleared his 
throat before he spoke again, and then 
it was only to bleat out piteously his for- 
mer assertion: “I aint got the nerve.” 

The notebook and the pencil went 
clattering out of Jeannette McKenna’s 
fingers. That glance of his had been of 
the most fleeting, transitory sort. But 
some primitive woman-instinct in the 
girl had met it and read it and made an 
open book: of it. She swung about to 
her typewriter. It was perhaps the hap- 
piest moment of her life. 

The keys rattled merrily under her 
speeding fingers. Had Bruce Alcott 
noticed, her eyes did’not once seek the 
shorthand notes in the little red-covered 
book beside her machine. With eyes 
half-closed and a soft color in her 
cheeks, Jeannette typed the finished 
product, while Alcott sprawled in the 
chair awaiting its completion, his 
fingers picking away steadily at the soft 
black hat, and the mud-splashed shoe 
swinging to and fro, to and fro. 

It was done in record time. She 
whisked it from the machine. She did 
not look at him as she passed it to him. 

Holding it close to the light, he ran 
it over. 

“Say, that’s fine, that’s great!” he en- 
thused. ‘“You’ve said just the things I 
want to say and just the way I want to 
say ’em.” 

“You want an envelope addressed?” 
she asked softly. 

He had reached into a vest pocket for 
a fountain-pen into which he was now 
shaking the ink. He started at her 
words. 

“Envelope?” he repeated. “No. I'll 
take this upstairs and read it over again. 
I like the sound of it. It makes me 
wish I could write one like it all by my- 
self. Then I’ll address an envelope up 
there and send it along.” 

She saw him affixing a scrawling sig- 
nature. After which he arose heavily. 

“How much do I owe you?” he asked, 
fishing in an inner pocket. 

“Nothing,” said Jeannette, her eyes 
averted. “I couldn’t take anything 
for—for this!” 

Something fluttered onto her desk. 
The swinging gate creaked. Jean- 
nette picked up the yellow-backed bill 
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Marcella draped herself gracefully on one of the chairs. 





“The cold nerve of the hick,” she observed, 


“springin’ anything like that on me!” 


he had left there beside her. She would 
spend it for pale pink orchids. She 
would send out for them at once. She 
would be wearing them when the note 
she had just typed came back to her, 
when Alcott himself came at six! 
Jeannette was very much of a change- 
ling as she sat there smiling at the bill 
-in her hands, thinking of the man who 
had just. gone out the swinging gate, 
of his homely, dependable features, of 
his clear gray eyes, of his almost bash- 





ful diffidence through all these three 
years she had known him. Then she 
began mental plans of a bungalow in a 
little town with looming ranges of 
mountains all around it, and winding 
roads crawling whitely up steep hillsides, 
and a motor-car crawling leisurely along 
them. 


HE was still shutting out the clatter 
and bustle of the Standish office with 
such thoughts as these, when light foot- 
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steps came pattering over the marble 
tiles, and Marcella Dorian fairly 
bounded into the enclosure. 

“Say, Jen, take a letter for me, like a 
good scout, will you?” Miss Dorian 
asked. “I knew you would. No, never 
mind any notes. It’s only a short one, 
and I got it all in my head just what I 
wanter say. Besides, we gotter hurry. 
I got Eddie keepin’ shop for me while I 
run over here, and that new room-clerk 
gets nasty and sarcastic if you keep one 
of the hops doin’ anything too long. 
So just put in a piece of paper and bang 
it right off onto the machine.” 

Jeannette, still climbing one of those 
wooded, hilly roads, slipped a piece of 
paper into the machiné and twirled the 
platen. 

“Go to it, Cel,” she suggested, her 
fingers resting lightly on the keys. 

Marcella draped herself gracefully on 
one of the chairs. She wrinkled her 
pretty brows, chuckled, wrinkled them 
again and chuckled harder. 

“The cold nerve of the hick,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘springin’ anything like that on 
me!” 

She unfolded a sheet of paper she 
carried. Out of the tail of her eye Jean- 
nette saw it was a typewritten sheet— 
and that the typewriting had a most 
familiar look to it. But what left her 
limp and grasping the edge of the desk 
was the signature at the end—a sprawl- 
ing signature she had seen count- 
less times before. Marcella, giggling 
inanely as she read again that typewrit- 
ten page, did not notice the other girl’s 
very evident distress. Nor did she 
glance up until Jeannette had pulled 
herself together and sat rigid as a statue 
in her chair at the desk. 

“This is to Mr. Bruce Alcott, Room 
561, Jen,” gurgled Miss Dorian, plainly 
highly edified by her own thoughts of 
the moment. ‘“‘Esteemed Sir—’” 
Well, what’s the matter? What you 
waitin’ for? Bang that onto the paper 
first, Jen.” 


"THE keys rattled overnoisily for a 
brief moment. 
“Got that and want more?” Marcella 


“Your honored communica- 
Rattle 


asked. 
tion of this afternoon at hand.’ 
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that off, and I’ll hand you a few more 
honeyed sentences.” 

Again there was the pound of the 
typewriter. Jeannette’s head was bent 
over the keyboard, but there were smol- 
dering fires of wrath in her eyes. u 

“Got that, too, so soon? My, Jen, 
aren’t you the speed-fiend !”” 

Jeannette made no comment. Her 
lips were pressed tightly together. She 
held her fingers poised over the keys for 
the next sentence. Thereafter for a 
time Marcella’s high-pitched, giggling 
voice, dictating, and the clatter of 
the speeded typewriter, sounded an- 
tiphonally. 

“‘*Aint you the real sudden body, 
though! What have I ever did to you 
to get you to running away with the bit 
in your.teeth and ideas like that in your 
head? I never dreamed, little Brucey 
boy, that a “Gimme an Advertiser” or a 
“Yes, it is a lovely day” was the broad 
road to matrimony. . . . The fifty-two 
thousand salted iron men listens awful 
good—ditto the ten thousand per and 
the honk cart and the bungalow 
But nix on the cemetery in’ the hills for 
mine—I want to live all the year; not 
merely three or.four times a year. The 
mountains and the roads and the Canada 
pines must be great to look at, but about 
three weeks of ’em, and I’d die of—’ 

“What’s that word I want there, Jen? 
There’s one that just fits it. You must 
know the one I mean. Oh yep! I got 
it! En-new-y; that’s the one! 

“I'd die of en-new-y, for fair. So 
it’s all off, even before I even knew it 

Anyway, you wont 
need anything for your nerve for some 
time yet, if I’m any judge. You've sure 
got an awful one to hand me anything 
like that Hopelessly yours—’ 

“That’s all, Jen. Let’s see it, now 
you've got it done.” 

In grim silence Jeannette took the 
sheet from the machine and handed it 
to the other girl. Reading it over, Miss 
Dorian seemed even more pleased with 
it than she was while dictating it. She 
chuckled mightily at each crisp sentence. 
All the joys of the creator of a master- 
piece were hers. Jeannette watched her 
coldly, disapprovingly, and at last with 
patent anger. 














With Jeannette’s pencil Marcella set 
down her beflourished signature. 

“TI guess you hadn’t any idea, Jen, 
when you was takin’ that mush-letter, it 
was for me, had you?” she laughed. 
“T guess maybe you wouldn’t have had 
a nice fit of hysterics all to yourself 
while you were doin’ it, if. you had 
known! What do you know about it 
for nerve?” 


EANNETTE waited until she was 

sure her voice was steady before she 
spoke. Her lips were bloodless, and 
there were deep lines about her mouth 
as she faced the other girl; but the 
words were slow and evenly enunciated. 

“You aint going to send that to him, 
are you, Cel?” 

“Aint going to send it? Me?” chirped 
Marcella. “Well, you just watch your 
Aunt Lizzie! Not send it! Why in 
time shouldn’t I send it?” 

Jeannette’s eyes were half-closed. 
This may or may not have been because 
in facing Marcella the light from the 
desk-lamp streamed full in her face. It 
was a rather white face at that moment. 
That it wasn’t a distorted one speaks 
volumes for the iron in Jeannette Mc- 
Kenna’s make-up. 

“T wouldn’t send it, if I were you, 
Cel,” she counseled. 

“Why?” the other demanded shortly 
and rather sharply. 

“Because,” said Jeannette, “it'll hurt 
him. He meant it all right when he 
sent you that letter. And he’s honest 
and decent, and different from the run 
of the four-flushers that are always 
hanging around the news-stand; and, 
like I say, it’ll hurt him.” 

Marcella began to frown, but in the 
midst of it her brows cleared. She 
looked searchingly at the girl before her. 
Her eyes twinkled ; her lips parted ; she 
threw back her head and laughed out- 
right. 

“Oh gee, Jen!” she said. “Oh gee! 
Who'd ever ’a’ thought it of old Jen 
McKenna! But look, Jen, take it from 
your aunty, don’t never fall for one of 
these hicks that puts up at this dump, 
no matter how much coin he’s got, or 
says he’s got.” 

“You’re in wrong there, Cel,” Jean- 


LETTERS TO A LADY 
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nette denied hotly and hastily—all too 
hotly and hastily. ‘Anyone can have a 
few decent feelings once in a while, 
without—”  . 

“Oh gee, Jen!” Marcella said again 
and went off in another paroxysm of 
merriment. “I gotter be gettin’ back to 
the job, now. You just direct an en- 
velope for me and put that sheet into 
it, and I’ll send Eddie round in a few 
minutes to take it up to him. Yep, I’m 
goin’ to send it, even if you wouldn't. 
He’s got it comin’ to him. You're you, 
Jen, and I’m me! So long!” 

Jeannette whirled back to her desk, 
rested her elbows on it and covered her 
hot cheeks with her hands. She was 
aflame with a sudden hot rush of 
anger—anger for Bruce Alcott, anger 
for Marcella, but more than either of 
these, with anger for herself. 

It had been a silly thing calmly to 
appropriate that letter of Alcott’s as 
her own; it had been yet more silly to 
defend him to Marcella and let Mar- 
cella read momentarily her inmost soul. 
She felt shaken, dazed, humiliated, sick. 


R. VULCAN tinkled out five deep- 
toned strokes on the bronze bell. 


' She did not hear it, nor the rattle of 


heavy steps on the office tiles near by, nor 
the creak of the enclosure gate as it 
was opened and closed. It was only 
when some one bumped against her desk 
that she looked up. 

Bruce Alcott stood there beside her. 
He was turning the soft hat nervously 
in his hands, as usual. He had shed 
the raincoat. It seemed to her that his 
clothes were more baggy, more sadly 
in need of a tailor’s iron than ever. 

Alcott seemed somewhat perturbed, 
more than a little distressed and 
anxious. 

“They told me over at the news-stand 
that I’d find Miss—Miss What’s-her- 
name that tends it, over here,” said he. 

“She’s been here, but she’s just left,” 
snapped Jeannette. ‘“She’s probably 
back there again by this time.” 

“Thank you!” said he. He looked as 
if he wanted to say something further— 
hesitated uncertainly a moment; then 
he turned to leave. 

A sudden overweening desire to hurt 
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him,-to see him suffer and face humilia- 
tion, even as she had suffered and faced 
humiliation, seized the girl. 

“Wait a minute!” she bade him. 

She picked up the letter on her desk 
—the frivolous letter Marcella had dic- 
tated. 

“A party was just in here dictating a 
letter to you,” she said bitterly. “It 
was going to be sent up to your room. 
But I imagine you might just as well 
have it now as then. Here it is.” 

She handed him the single sheet, and 
no sooner had she done so—oh, the 
woman of it !—than she would have torn 
her heart out to have it back, to tear it 
into little bits, to burn it, anything to 
keep it from his eyes. 

He took it in his big hands, pulled a 
chair close to the light and sat down. 
He read it very slowly. Jeannette felt 
her heart pounding as she watched him. 
His face was absolutely void of any 
betraying expression as he finished. 

“She got it, then?” he said quietly. 

“Yes, she got it,” said Jeannette. 


HE ran a hand through his unkempt 
brown hair. He bent his head, lost 
for the moment in thought. 

“TI think we'll have to write the lady 
another letter,” he said at last, raising 
his head. 

Jeannette saw in surprise that there 
was something like a grim smile curling 
the corners of his mouth. 

“Another one?” she repeated in un- 
belief. 

“Another one,” he declared. “She 
doesn’t understand—yet,” he added. 

Jeannette groped blindly for her 
pencil. 

“Yes?” she said in the most imper- 
sonal tones. 

“Dear Madam—’ ” 

There was a long pause, during which 
Jeannette waited, pencil poised above 
the notebook. 

“*T wish to heaven the chap that told 
me ‘‘The House of the Shadow” was a 
rattling good story had kept his fool 
mouth shut,’”’ said Alcott plaintively. 
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“Why do you wish that?” Jeannette 
was moved to ask, so emphatic had been 
his statement. 

“Huh? Oh, that’s in the letter. I’m 
dictating the letter now. ‘That’s the 
first sentence.” 

“Oh!” said Jeannette, freezing again. 
He had never before dictated directly 
to her. 

“To proceed. with the dictation,” said 
he. “ ‘Because if he hadn’t told me it 
was a good story, I shouldn’t have gone 
over to the news-stand and bought the 
book, and if I hadn’t gone over to the 
news-stand to buy the book, I shouldn’t 
have dropped a letter for the wrong 
party to get and fill herself up with 
wrong conclusions—’ ” 

Jeannette sat very rigidly erect in her 
chair. He noticed she had not written 
a line. Also he saw she was trembling. 
A sudden light flashed into the gray 
eyes. There was nothing at all diffi- 
dent about them at the moment. 

“Suppose you read me what we've 
got, as far as we’ve gone,” he suggested, 
leaning towards her. 

“ ‘Dear Madame—’ ” Jeannette began 
in a wee, small, wholly unsteady voice. 

“That wont do—wont do at all,’ Al- 
cott vetoed. “Too cold, too formal. 
Let’s start it better. Like this: ‘Dear 
Jeannette—Dear Jeannette McKenna.’ ” 

The notebook and the pencil flopped 
quite unnoticed out of her hands. Her 
hands began clasping and unclasping 
themselves in her lap. 

“There’s—there’s two points of in- 
formation you gave me about this—this 
lady, that are all wrong,” she said 
weakly at length. “She isn’t sensible— 
and she’s twenty-nine.” 

Alcott arose and perched himself on 
Jeannette’s desk directly in front of her. 
And despite the unconcealed grins of a 
captain and his eight understrappers on 
the bellhop’s bench just across the way, 
he took both her hands and held them 
firmly in his own. 

“Neither of which things,” he said 
gravely, “makes the slightest difference 
in the world.” 
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TURNER’S BEST GIRL WANTS TO 
LIVE IN THE SUBURBS; HE EXPER- 
IMENTS WITH A TRIAL RESIDENCE 
“BEY O:'N:D:, THE. cC PTY" — AND 
TAN G'S eA PENT Oo AM 


By Richard Barker Shelton 


of Melvin Turner to begin his 
experiment on as inauspicious 
a day as he could have chosen for it. 
A gusty March wind, raw and marrow- 
chilling, was making free with women’s 
skirts and men’s hats at every corner 
he passed on his way to the station; 
and every few minutes one of the inter- 
mittent whirls of cold sleet did its best 
to crawl inside his turned-up overcoat 
collar. 

To Turner’s mind, however, the in- 
clement weather was rather an advantage 
than otherwise. It would show him the 
place—wherever it was he was going 
—at its worst. His inherent caution in 
all things told him this was as it should 
be. It was his intention to make the 
test not merely a fair one, but a 
stringent one. Therefore it wasn’t at all 
a bad idea to have his first impression 
his worst one. 

It was half-past five, and the main 
entrance of the station, when he reached 
it, was choked with commuters, swarm- 
ing trainward. He elbowed his way 
inward, feeling a trifle foolish but not 
one iota less determined to see the thing 
through to the end. 

Two chattering women shoved past 
him, trod on his toes and pushed on 
through the jam. A moment later a 
club-bag smote him heavily on the 
shins, and the point of an umbrella 
under somebody’s arm prodded him un- 
comfortably in the ribs.. 


| |T was entirely characteristic 
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“You see how it will be,” a dis- 
quieting voice within him began to 
whisper. 

But, since that selfsame voice had 
been whispering similar disquieting 
suggestions for the past two months, 
he paid no attention to it, but crowded 
on to the train-shed. 

The place was packed with dripping, 
bedraggled humanity.. There was a 
mingled and wholly unpleasant odor of 
rubber raincoats and wet umbrellas and 
tobacco-smoke in all its varieties, and 
soft-coal smoke piled up under the dingy 
glass roof by the joyous east wind. 

Turner began glancing at the names 
on the trainboard by each gate. He was 
looking for a suburb—not one of the 
drearier, near-by suburbs, nor yet one of 
the ultra-expensive ones. What he 
wanted was just an ordinary, well-to-do 
suburb, where there was a station with 
ivy running over it, and the houses had 
little patches of green lawn and shrub- 
bery about them, and practically the 
whole male population was absent be- 
tween the hours of eight in the morning 
and six in the evening, and the rents 
were reasonable and the land not boggy 
or malarial. 

Somewhere on one of those train- 
boards, he knew, he would stumble onto 
the name of some place he was more 
or less familiar with and that answered 
his requirements. A worried and spent- 
looking little man, sprinting madly 
toward a closing gate, ran into him full- 
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tilt, spilled three of the bundles he bore, 
recovered them and plunged onward 
again, inquiring fretfully out of a cor- 
ner of his mouth if Turner wanted the 
whole blamed platform, and Turner’s 
angry glance, following the other, fell 
upon the name Edgmont on the board 
by that particular gate which the little 
man was vainly trying to persuade the 
gateman to open for him. 

Edgmont would be as good a place as 
any for Turner’s present purpose. He 
strode over to a ticket-window and pur- 
chased a fifty-ride ticket for Edgmont. 


WENTY minutes later, jammed 

against the side of the car by a 
portly man who took up far more than 
his half of the seat, Turner unfolded 
an evening paper and tried vainly to 
interest himself first with the front page 
and then with the succeeding pages. 
But the inadequate lights in the car and 
the continual bumping stops and jolt- 
ing starts at little stone stations all 
along the line made reading out of the 
question. So Turner turned his eyes to 
the sleet-flailed window, peering into 
the gathering March dusk, watching the 
lights trail backward, and feeling more 
foolish than ever, but more certain as 
to the outcome. 

It is a twenty-six-minute run _ to 
Edgmont. Turner, alighting from the 
train, found the platform of the little 
station well filled. It was a crowd of 
men, mostly, with here and there a 
stray woman. The station being well 
below the street level, they trooped up 
a long flight of wooden steps, calling 
back and forth to each other as they 
went. Everyone, apparently, knew 
everyone else—which was to be expected 
when you came to think of it, Turner 
reflected. He fell in, a sort of dis- 
gruntled rear-guard to the procession, 
and trailed up the wooden steps to the 
street. 

The sleet had practically ceased, but 
the wind was far more noticeable out 
here. It howled and swished through 
the arching branches overhead and 
banged shutters in a most doleful fash- 
ion. Turner, first lowering his head 
and then turning his back to it, found 
himself in a little square at the top of 
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those wooden steps from the station 
platform. A boxed-in fountain adorned 
the center of it, and ranged on one side 
were the brightly lighted business houses 
of Edgmont, the butchers’ and the 
bakers’ and the candlestick-makers’, a 
dozen of them in all, perhaps. 

Dead leaves rolled and rustled along 
the gutters, rising in roof-high spirals at 
every draughty street-corner. Turner 
buttoned his overcoat-collar more tightly 
about his throat. 

“You see how it will be,” chirruped 
that insistent voice within him. And 
Turner felt quite sure he did see just 
how it would be. 

At the top of the steps the crowd of 
passengers from the train scattered. And 
there was more calling back and forth 
as they went their several ways. Tur- 
ner crossed the square, chose a street 
at random and stalked along its grano- 
lithic sidewalk. The houses were the 
small houses he had anticipated, each 
with its bit of lawn and its straw- 
encased bushes and shrubbery. Ten 
minutes’ walking brought him to the 
end of the street and the open fields 
beyond. So he turned about to retrace 
his steps and have a look at another 
street in the vicinity. There was ample 
time. It was forty minutes before there 
was a train back to town. 

As he swung about, he came face to 
face with a bundle-laden man who 
must have been close behind him all the 
time. Plainly the roar of the wind in 
Turner’s cold ears had drowned the 
other’s footsteps. 

He of the bundles glanced at Turner, 
stopped short, came a step nearer and 
shifted his parcels to free his right hand. 
Turner with a start recognized George 
Bryant, a man he had known all his life, 
in a business way. 

“Hello, Mel! What’s’ the matter? 
Get the wrong street?” Bryant asked. 

“You live out here?” Turner inquired. 

Bryant nodded. ‘Second house 
ahead,” he replied, using one of his 
parcels as a pointer. ‘Who are you 
looking for, anyway, Mel, or what 
street ?”” 

Turner was frowning at a near-by 
street-light. It occurred to him that he 
didn’t know the name of a single street 















in the place; nor had he taken the 
trouble to glance at any names on the 
corner lamp-posts as he passed in his 
walk from the station. 

“Fact is, George, I’m not looking 
for any street in particular. Just poking 
round a bit, sort of getting an idea of 
the place,” said he. 

“Pretty place, don’t you think?” said 
the other with irony. “Especially a 
night like this. Come on, now, own up! 
Who is the lady? I know every last soul 
in this burg. I'll tell you where she 
lives and save you further aimless 
wanderings.” 

Turner reddened and coughed. 

“VYou’ve got me wrong, George,” said 
Turner. “There isn’t any lady—that is, 
not out here. I mean—what I’m trying 
to make clear—” 

He paused. 

“VYou’re not making it clear at all, 
old chap,” chuckled the other. “What's 
brought you out here, anyway? I ask 
that just because I know everybody here 
and I want to help, if I can, and not let 
you go straying round like a _ lost 
sheep.” 

Turner gave another uneasy cough, 
accompanied by a somewhat sickly grin. 
He looked at Bryant as if he were debat- 
ing whether or not he should make a 
confidant of him. And it was clear, 
a moment later, that the affirmative side 
of that argument with himself had won 
out, for he clapped a hand onto Bryant’s 
shoulder. 

“George,” he said earnestly, “how 
long have you lived out here in Edg- 
mont?” 

“Let’s see—ever since the second year 
after we were married—that’ll make it 
six years. Why?” 

“Like it?” said Turner. 

“Like it? Like what? 
specific.” 

“Do you like living in a suburb like 
this, carrying bundles, being tied to a 
crowded train every night and every 
morning, and running your own steam- 
plant and mowing your lawn and trim- 
ming the hedge and pruning the shrubs 
and all that sort of thing?” 

“Dead sure I like it,” was the 
response. “What do you suppose I live 
out here for if I don’t?” 


Be more 
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“Where'd you live before you were 
married, George?” 

“T was born in Glendale and always 
lived there until—” 

“Ah!” said Turner. “You've always 
lived in a place like this. That makes 
a difference, of course. The question is, 
would / like living out here?” 

“Huh?” said the other man, dropping 
two of the bundles in his_ surprise. 
“You? Dead sure you wouldn't. 
You’ve lived in your rooms at the Her- 
mitage in town too long. You'd be 
bored to death out here.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” Turner 
admitted a little sadly. 

“Then what in time are you even 
thinking of leaving those rooms of yours 
and going out of town somewhere to 
live?” Bryant demanded. “Oh, I see!” 
he went on with sudden understanding, 
catching the look on the other’s face. 
“There is a lady, isn’t there?” 

Turner bent his head in affirmation. 

“T’ve been getting—well, pretty much 
interested in her lately,” said he, ‘and 
I think she isn’t wholly disinterested 
herself. That’s why I want to know 
all about suburbs before—well, before 
I do anything definite, or—or binding. 
We'd have to live in just some ‘such 
suburb as this, you see; and I’m thirty- 
eight, George, arid I want to be sure, 
I want to be very sure I could stand 
ad 

Bryant’s head went back. He dropped 
two more bundles. His laughter rang 
up and down the gusty and empty little 
street. 

“Safety first, Mel. 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, something like that.” 

“And the lady; how about her?” 

“The lady in question has always 
lived in a suburb. She considers town 
cramping, and an apartment stuffy. 
She’d have to have a house of her 
own.” 

“I see.” 

“So that’s why I’m out here. I just 
happened to pick Edgmont. There are 
twenty or more places that would do 
just as well. I’m coming out here every 
night for a while to see how it works. 
I’ve gone and bought a fifty-ride 
ticket.” 


That’s the idea, 
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YOU'VE heard of trial mar- 

riages. Ever hear of a trial 
residence? This is the story of a 
man who sought matrimony but 
feared his wife’s longing for the 
suburbs. 











“Going to live out here, you mean?” 

“No, I’m just going to run out each 
evening and take the six-forty-eight 
back. That'll give me some _ idea 
whether or not it’s wholly impossible. 
If I find I don’t mind it too much, 
then I’ll try living in one of the suburbs 
for a little while, and if I can stand 
that—” 

He paused. Bryant laughed again. 

“Breaking yourself in by degrees, eh? 
Say, Mel, you are a cautious soul! Well, 
come on up to the house and have sup- 
per and meet the missus and my two 
kids. That'll show you a little what 
real life out here is like, and maybe it’ll 
mitigate your first impression of the 
place. You couldn’t have seen Edgmont 
on a worse night.” 

“Thanks! That’s good of you, but 
I’ve got to get that six-forty-eight back. 
I’ve got an engagement.” 

“In one of the other suburbs?” Bry- 
ant chuckled. 

“Maybe,” Turner admitted. 


T ten o’clock next morning Bryant 
seated himself beside Turner’s 
desk. 

“Say, I just ran in to offer a sugges- 
tion,” he said. “I got speaking to the 
missus about you last night. She and I 
concluded you’re not starting this thing 
right at all. You just ride out there on 
the train every night and ride back again 
and you'll think for sure you never could 
stand it. You wont be making the test 
under laboratory conditions. Do you 
get me?”’ 

Turner pushed aside the batch of 
orders he was pricing and swung around 
in his chair to face the other man. 

“You might run away with erroneous 
impressions and get so down in the 
mouth just bumping out there all alone 
and bumping right back again that 
you’d never have the heart to try the 
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experiment in full and live in a place 
like that for a time.” 

“That’s true,” Turner mused, tapping 
his teeth with the end of his pencil. 

“Now, look; you’d oughter give the 
thing a fair trial from the start, which 
you’re not doing.” 

“You mean live out there at the be- 
ginning? Take the whole plunge at 
once?” Turner asked. 

“That’s the idea. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you came out to Edgmont at 
once, to-night. I suggest Edgmont be- 
cause Lida and I are there to give you 
a steering hand. We'll put you in with 
the crowd and let you see exactly what 
life in that sort of a place is like. We'll 
show it to you from every angle. 
There’s a widow, a Mrs. Pryor, just 
across the street from us. She'll take 
you in. Live out there. Let Lida and 
me take you around and show you the 
ropes. Get the real flavor of the 
thing.” 

“That’s pretty white of you, George,” 
said Turner with an eager light in his 
eyes. “That’s awfully white of you— 
and of your wife, too. I want to like 
some suburban place, if I can hon- 
estly.” 

“Then come on and give it a right 
try. Edgmont isn’t the worst place in the’ 
world; nor the crowd there isn’t half 
bad, either.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Turner, bringing his 
palm down on the desk. 

“To-night ?” 

“To-night.” 

“See you on the smoker of the same 
train out.” 

“T’ll be there,” said Turner. 


GAIN the evening was raw and 
overcast and gusty and threatening. 
But Turner, playing whist with Bryant 
and two very pleasant neighbors of 
Bryant’s in the smoker of the five-forty- 
one for Edgmont, paid no particular 


heed to the weather. He looked around 
the car.between hands. It struck him 
that they were all solid, dependable- 
looking chaps in that smoker—the kind 
of people you’d like to know, to feel 


-yourself one of them. Turner had an 


entirely different feeling about suburban 
places than had been his the previous 














‘evening. He felt relieved and encour- 
aged and optimistic. He bid four on 
a hand that palpably was not worth 
more than a chancy two, and lighted the 
cigar one of Bryant’s pleasant neighbors 
had offered him. 

He liked Mrs. Pryor’s house, when 
Bryant had taken him thither. It was a 
comfortable place, neither overfurnished 
nor underfurnished. There was a cer- 
tain quiet atmosphere of coziness and 
comfort about it that struck you as soon 
as you stepped into the little hall. Mrs. 
Pryor herself was a kindly, quiet person, 
with smooth cheeks and the first gray 
just touching her hair becomingly at the 
temples. 

Mrs. Bryant laughingly told Bryant 
that Turner should have all the 
suburban atmosphere the place could 
give him. Yes, she’d be glad to have 
him tend the heater and trim the hedge 
when it came time, and mow the lawn. 
His room upstairs looked out on the 
open fields and down a hill, in a hdl- 
low at the foot of which lights 
twinkled fetchingly in the darkness. 

The dinner that night was excellent. 
It was like the dinners Turner got when 
he was invited out to some of his mar- 
ried friends’ houses. The other boarder 
at Mrs. Pryor’s, a young chap who ran 
the provision-store in the square, was a 
pleasant, sensible fellow. After dinner 
Turner, poking across the street to 
Bryant's place, felt a kindly glow in his 
heart toward the world in general. There 
was to be a little bridge at the Bryants’ 
that night, and he was to meet more of 
the Edgmont people. 

At the end of a month’s time Turner 
found with surprise that there hadn’t 
been a dull moment for him since he 
came to Edgmont. Every night there 
was something, a little dinner, or a little 
bridge, or a jolly informal dance at one 
of the houses or at the golf-club, or 
equally jolly theater-parties that took 
them in town and back again on the 
last bumpy train in the wee small hours 
just after midnight. The men in the 
smoker of the five-forty-one at night 
and the eight-three in the morning 
_hailed Turner now as one of their own. 

He called them by their nicknames. 
They found a humorously affectionate 


THE WAY OF A WIDOW 





HE found, however, that the 


suburbs were not so slow. 
He went to board with a widow, 


a very attractive widow; and 
she — but we mustn't give it 
all away. 











one for him and wished it onto him. 
And life was good. 


PRING came. Turner was amazed 
at the joy he got out of smoothing 

off the edge of a walk or trimming a 
hedge or training a youthful rambler 
rosebush in the way it should go or 
sniffing the wet pungency of a lawn as 
he mowed it in the early evenings. 

He was snipping tiny twigs from an 
already immaculate hedge one evening 
when Bryant, in baggy old tennis flan- 
nels and a disreputable pipe between his 
teeth, came poking over to watch him. 
There was a benign grin on Bryant’s 
homely face. 

“Oh, for the love of Mike, cut some- 
thing else for a while,” he suggested. . 
“You can’t make that any better than it 
is. You'll strain your eyes trying to 
find a piece of privet in that hedge that 
needs snipping.” 

“T’ve never had a shot at these things 
before, you know,” Turner urged in 
mild extenuation of his unnecessary 
labors. 

“Anybody’d almost run away with the 
idea you liked it,” Bryant chuckled. 

Turner shut his pruning-shears and 
snapped the fastener on the handles. He 
pulled off the dilapidated gloves he wore 
and pushed back the disreputable brown 
felt hat from his forehead. He ran his 
shirt-sleeve across his brow. 

“T’ve got a piece of news for you,” 
said he at length. 

“So?” Bryant tamped the glowing to- 
bacco in the pipe-bowl, gathered his long 
legs under him and sat down with his 
back against the hedge. Turner unfas- 


tened the pruning-shears, fastened them 
again and ensconced himself beside 
Bryant. 
“TI gave up the rooms at the Hermi- 
tage to-day,” he announced at length. 
“That’s the stuff! 


Good boy!” said 
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Bryant “Tt’s all settled, 
then?” 

“All settled.” 

“All the usual congratulations, of 
course, old scout, and all the best wishes 
in the world from me and the Missus. 
You understand that!” 

“Thanks !” 

“Going to live out here?” 

There seemed something more than 
perfunctory interest in the tones. 

“Out here? Of course. It’s the only 
place on the planet. to live!” 

“Now you've said it.” 

“T wouldn’t have believed a chap 
could get so soft about a place as I am 
about this one,” said Turner. “It’s a 
great place and bully people in it. It’s 
the only place I want to live in.” 

“Well, I’m mighty glad of that, 
Mel,” Bryant assured him. “I’m glad 


heartily. 


of it for whole lots of reasons.” 

He pulled away at the pipe in silence 
for a’ moment. 

“T’ve got a little confession to make 
to you, Mel.” 


“Shoot !” 
. “In the first place, Edgmont has been 
considerably gayer these past few 
months than it usually is—yep, a good 
bit gayer, thanks to the way we've 
whooped things up for your benefit.” 
“It was mighty good of you to do it, 
to help me find out what a place like 
this really means to a fellow when he’s 
in with the bunch,” said Turner. “But 
now I am in, I don’t mind if things are 
a little slower. I’m not fussy about 
rushing around every darned night.” 
“So I surmised, or you can bet your 
last jitney I wouldn’t be telling you all 
this. Also our motives in stirring things 
up for you, the Missus’ and mine, 
weren’t wholly unselfish. We had a rea- 
son for wanting you to be stuck on the 
place.” 
“What was the big idea?” Turner 
asked as the other paused and fished for 
fresh tobacco. “Want to rent me a 
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house or sell me some furniture or some- 
thing like that.” 

“No,” said Bryant, gens tine that 
does rather more credit. to our subtle 
intellects than anything in that_ line. 
Look—I’m just as much stuck on this 
place as you are; but between you and 
me, Lida isn’t wholly satisfied with it. 
Likes the bunch well enough, but con- 
siders ’em pretty frothy, on the whole. 
Told. me one night she’d be better con- 
tented if some people of her kind lived 
here. Alice Reed, for instance.” 

“Alice Reed!” Turner fairly shouted 
the name. Also he reached over and 
clutched Bryant’s wrist in a grip that 
made the latter wince. 

“Sure. We played a deep little game, 
didn’t we? We didn’t want you to get 
next to the fact that we were rushing 
you so you’d fall for this place and 
bring Alice out here to live. Alice Reed 
is one of the oldest pals of the Missus. 
And leave 4t to the womankind to spill 
the beans whenever there’s a chance! 
The minute I mentioned your name to 
the Missus that first night I found you 
beating about out here, she had you 
placed in no time from things Alice 
had said and written. Yep, leave that 
stuff to the women, always! Tell me, 
Mel, am I some little machinator, or am 
I not?” 

“You are—not,” said Turner, getting 
stiffly to his feet. “I—I was—in fact, 
I am—so darned stuck on this place and 
the crowd out here, and I was so blamed 
afraid she mightn’t like it or that she 
wouldn’t fit, that I thought I’d better 
marry some one—some one that would 
be sure to like it here and that would 
be sure to fit with the bunch. So to- 
night, when I got home, we took a quiet 
sneak down to the Unitarian parsonage, 
Mrs. Pryor—that is, Mrs. Pryor that 
was—and I. And—oh, you'll. get the 
announcement to-morrow. And I guess, 
maybe, I’d better go in now, and help 
her direct ’em.” 
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HE most fas- 
cinating and vexa- 
tious problem in 
the world, perhaps, is that 
of making one plus one equal 
one, and not two—in a word, 
marriage. The divorce- 
courts, the daily papers, the 
weekly and monthly maga- 
zines and tens of thousands of 
novels are convincing proof 
that the correct solution is 
rarely found. 

Jack Bannerleigh, a good- 
looking young chap of twenty- 
five, was -making fifteen 
hundred a year when he 
met, wooed and won 
Agnes Corbett. Now, 
fifteen hundred is no 
desperately lavish income 
when it comes to a 
courtship like Jack’s, a girl 
like Agnes and an expensive 
suburb like Willowvale. 
There is, for instance, the. 
fare into the city to the 
theaters and _ restaurants; 
there are certain club-fees, 
luncheons, occasional taxi- 
cab-fees for bad weather, flowers, candies 
and a good many other apparently use- 
less but very vital things. You can see 
at once that fifteen hundred goes no- 
where at all. But it certainly goes. 

In fact, during the engagement 
Bannerleigh drew rather heavily upon 
his reserve fund. He considered it 
necessary. Agnes had been accustomed 
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ing concerning the expensive- 
ness of roses out of season. He 
laughed and answered: “My 
dear, I sha’n’t be engaged but 
once in life, and I’m going to make a rosy 
engagement of it while it lasts.” 
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to a good many 
things; he wished her 
ji to continue to be. There 
was no question of that. She 
was rather careless of money, 
but there was no reason. why 
she should not be, for she had 
always had plenty. 

Yet through that careless- 
ness peeped the shrewd head of 
business instinct. Therefore 
she spoke to Jack one 
evening concerning the ex- 
pensiveness of roses out of 
season. 

He laughed and answered: 
‘‘My dear, I sha’n’t be engaged 
but once in life, and I’m going 
to make a rosy engagement of 
it while it 
lasts !” 

Nevertheless 
she felt that 
she ought to 
protest. “But I 
should be quite 
as well satisfied 
with something 
less — with 
nothing at all, 
for that matter. I don’t want you to 
feel that you have to be continually buy- 
ing me something. Here, in one week, 
look what you’ve done: flowers twice, 
candy, two books, once to the theater, 
once to the opera, and a taxi for the 
Mayfield’s dance. It’s too much.” 

He laughed. “It’s what you've al- 
ways had. And besides, I. have to make 


She spoke to Jack one even- 
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up for the presents the other fellows no 
longer bring you.” . 

She took that for the banter it was 
and let it pass. “I’ve not had much 
experience with such things, but fifteen 
hundred wont go very far at such a rate, 
I’m sure.” 

“That’s true enough,” he said, quite 
without anxiety. “But I think they'll 
give me a bit more when we’re married. 
Eighteen hundred, maybe. And we'll 
pull in our horns-a little once we've 
become staid and responsible house- 
keepers. We'll have to. How’ll that 
do, little Lady Economy?” 


GNES wasn’t at all sure that it 

would do, but being a maiden wise 
in her generation, she affected to be 
sure, and she made a firm and secret 
resolve that she would take a definite 
stand, once the vows had been spoken. 
She expected to be (comparatively 
speaking) a poor man’s wife; and in a 
man drawing only fifteen hundred a 
year, the habit of loose purse-strings 
was a mighty bad one. Of that she 
was sure. 

She had begun to suspect Bannerleigh 
of having that habit. It spoke well for 
his generosity but rather poorly for his 
judgment. She was glad that he was 
inclined that way, but she felt it was 
her duty and province to disincline him, 
or at least to circumvent him by clipping 
the fleet wings of his few and precious 
dollars. ‘ , 

They built a house, a rather better 
house than she thought they should 
have planned, for which they were to 
pay (Bannerleigh had practically wiped 
out his bank-balance to make a large 
first installment and save interest) at 
the rate of sixty dollars a month. He 
insisted upon many conveniences with- 
out which she would have been glad to 
go. His argument was again: 

“We may never build another, Miss 
Economy, and we'll be a long time liv- 
ing in it, unless you become disillusioned 
with me and run home to Mother; so 
let’s have it comfortable and right. I'll 
not stay at eighteen hundred very 
long.” 

Living in the future—yes, she 
recognized the earmarks of the chronic 
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spender in him, of the man who would 


“never be quite even with his income 


but always running a bit ahead -of it. 
That made for distress in the .end, she 
knew. But what was one fault amid so 
many virtues—and that fault one that 
sprang from an excess of generosity? 
Nothing. Besides, she would be on 
guard ; she would set herself secretly to 
defeat it ; it could not take her unaware. 


E Rescued returned from their honey- 

moon, bank-accountless but happy, 
and settled down to the harassing prob- 
lem of one plus one on an income of 
one hundred and fifty dollars a month, 
of which sixty must go for rent. Sixty 
dollars. a month for five years! In 
reality, they must feed and clothe them- 
selves, keep up the house, entertain 
occasionally and pay all incidental. 
expenses, out of ninety dollars a month. 
It wouldn’t be easy. Most of their 
friends had a great deal more than that. 
To keep up their end—Agnes saw at 
once that it was going to be exciting 
work. 

“We're going to have to economize— 
frightfully!” she said. She was think- 
ing: “How I wish we had the money 
you spent on flowers and taxies and 
candy now!” But she was much too 
wise to say so. For a girl of twenty- 
two years she was much too wise, any- 
way. She had plain, serviceable gray 
matter where many of her sisters had-— 
well, apparently something else. 

“By Jove, we will have to, wont 
we?” he said; and she saw plainly that 
it was a mere matter of words with him. 
He hadn’t the faintest conception, she 
was sure, of the meaning of economy. 
Just that evening he had brought her 
three pounds of candy. It had cost her 
something to get his pfomise never to 
repeat that gift, without showing vexa- 
tion or offending him. 

“T believe we can do it, though,” he 
continued jovially. 

“We?” she thought, fondly but iron- 
ically. “'No—but J shall do it, if it’s 
humanly possible. We sha’n’t run into 
debt !” 

“Tf it’s all right with you, this is my 
idea,” he remarked. ‘The rent takes 
sixty. On what’s left you can run the 
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is, we'll divide fifty-fifty, and with our 
share keep our own separate savings- 
accounts, or whatever we want to do with 





























house expenses — woman’s 
sphere is the home, any- 
way (ever 
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much left for a while, but whatever there is we'll divide. 
We're both pretty well fixed for clothing, of course, and I 
suppose it will be two or three years before the furni- fijgjememees 
-. ture and linen and other things begin to show much 
q sign of wear. And by that time I may be making a 


lot more. Who knows?” 











ANNERLEIGH was right about the 
slimness of the balance at the end of 
that month. What he did not know, how- 
ever, was that Agnes had not played fair 
with him—that she had drawn fifteen 
dollars more than the upkeep of the house 
demanded and had placed that fifteen 
dollars to her credit in a city 
savings-bank. One day, she f 
knew, it would come in handy, -% 
and she had no hope of Banner- 
leigh’s ever saving anything. He 
was not that sort of man. 
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Then there were 
four of them living 
upon the three thou- 
sand, however.. But 
Agnes, without 
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the expenses of the 
household (expe- 
rience had taught.her 
much), was saving 
from two to five times as 
much ‘as she had at the 
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built upon tacit lies did not daunt her 
much. She kept picturing to herself 
_the day when she would divulge her 
secret. Not a day of reckoning, that, 
but a scene of wonder, when Jack, ill, 
perhaps, or out of favor with his firm, 
would come home despondent, beaten, 
to have new heart put into him, initia- 
tive reborn, by the carefully hoarded 
fund she would give him—it was thou- 
sands now, a bit over four of them, and 
rapidly increasing. 

She ‘thought of it often, although she 


“knew her own father would glady help 


them in case of need, because she real- 
ized that it would be a breaking blow 
to Jack’s pride to admit that he needed 
help. She would save him that. He 
had himself saved nothing. His bank- 
book lay in his desk at the house most 
of the time. At no period in the seven 
years of their married life had his 
balance passed the five-hundred mark. 
Just to-day, for instance, it was but two 
hundred and seventy-odd dollars, and 
his club-fees at the first of the month 
would wipe that out. 

She would not tell him, however, 
until that day of need came. Why? 
Because one and one were not quite 
one yet—still two. There was not quite 
confidence between them. And after 
seven years! But in the end every 
secret thing is to be revealed. Perhaps 
we shall not all be able to read the 
subtler revelations. This one, however, 
was sufficiently plain. Bannerleigh 
could read it, running. And so could 
she. 


LLA MAYFIELD was about to take 
the matrimonial plunge with young 
Gordon Farley. Farley, much as had 
Bannerleigh before him, counted most 
of his financial successes in the future. 
One October evening Farley and Ella 


+ Mayfield were to dine with the Banner- 


leighs. Ella came in early, and know- 
ing that she was facing the same prob- 
lem that had confronted Agnes seven 
years before, she questioned her about 
the expense of keeping up the house. 

Agnes told her, and brought out her 
account-books and gave them over to 
Ella to study. The girl pored over them 
earnestly. 
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“Why,” she exclaimed, “I believe we 
can do it! I’d never have dreamed one 
could on so very little. It’s wonderful.” 

“No, it’s not wonderful,” said Agnes, 
laughing. “It’s just good management, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, it seems wonderful,” said Ella. 
“But of course I’ve had no experience. 
I’d never thought about such things. I’m 
going to take a six-months domestic- 
science course this winter. I wish I’d 
done it long ago.” 

“My dear,” said Agnes, “you’ve the 
right spirit, and you'll come out all 
right. Don’t be afraid.” 

She and Jack were very fond of the 
young people, and the pair returned 
the liking with interest, Gordon look- 
ing up to Bannerleigh with a mingled 
admiration and camaraderie that was a 
delightful thing to see. Bannerleigh, 
much pleased by this, had been rather 
confidential with young Farley. 


 Merces strange thing was that it should 
_*. have come out all at once—after 
seven years. Ella flung the first dis- 
closure across the table. 

“Gordon,” she cried, “I’ve been learn- 
ing the most wonderful things this after- 
noon. Agnes has been showing me her 
old housekeeping books! And what do 
you suppose it cost them the first year 
—by the month?” 

Agnes Bannerleigh felt her heart sink- 
ing... This was a disclosure she had 
entirely overlooked! 

“Not a ghost of an idea,” said Far- 
ley, smiling. “What?” 

And Ella told him! 

Agnes nerved herself to steal a fur- 
tive glance at Jack, busy with carving. 
Apparently it hadn’t registered. Seven 
yearPshe reflected, was quite some little 
time. She breathed more easily. 

“And what do you suppose it costs 


~ them now?” continued Ella. 


Farley and Bannerleigh laughed. 
“Been giving away the state secrets?” 
asked Bannerleigh, glancing smilingly 
at his wife. 

She felt her lips trembling and her 
cheeks going white. ‘I—I’m afraid so,” 
she said slowly. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” proceeded Ella. 
And again she did. 








Caught —caught at last in her 
own web! * “But,” she sobbed, 
“I—I see that—and yet you 
must have known I wasn’t— 
spending that money.” 
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“Not honestly?” said Farley, de- 
lighted. 

“Honestly.” 

Bannerleigh opened his mouth to cor- 
rect her preposterous figures, but sud- 
denly noticing Agnes, he stopped the 
words at the threshold of his lips. He 
stared at her oddly for a moment. 

Her heart was literally in her mouth 
—at least it seemed to be. What would 
he think? And she couldn’t explain 
now! All at once she felt cold and ill. 
This wasn’t the revelation she had ex- 
pected to make! What was he think- 
ing? There was a hint of a smile upon 
his face, an inscrutable smile, and she 
didn’t know what to make of it. But 
then, she didn’t dare look at him long. 
She addressed herself to her dinner, 
quite without any appetite. One thought 
alone was whirling through her brain. 
What was he thinking? She was almost 
afraid to know. 

And then the naive Farley, appealing 
to Agnes’ husband, exploded the second 
bomb. 

“Why, Mr. Bannerleigh, we could af- 
ford to spend almost as much right 
now, at the outset, as you spend with 
your ten-thousand-dollar salary!” 

Bannerleigh choked upon his beef. 
Agnes caught her breath sharply. Then 
quickly she took her courage in hand 
and shot one look at her husband. No 
need for it to linger. He was convicted 
the instant it rested upon him. Banner- 
leigh was guilty. Ten thousand dollars! 
Suddenly a rush of indignation swept 
over her. What had he been doing with 
the other seven thousand? How long 
had he been getting it? Was it possible 
that there was—another woman? No— 
no—not that! It couldn’t be! 

Then it came to her that she must 
control herself. Women are apt to be 
better at that sort of thing than men. 
She came up gasping mentally, but out- 
wardly pale and collected. 

“Take a drink of water, Jack,” she 
said, ‘and have Mr. Farley slap you 
on the back.” 

After a moment the dinner went on, 
but to two of the diners it had lost 
its savor. They had been working 
seven years together toward the solution 
of the problem of one-plus-one, only to 
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find that they had been using the wrong 
formula all that time. Their result 
was two. The answer should have been 
one. 


ee nine the young people left. The 
Bannerleighs came in from the door 
silently. She could not sit down. She 
was too nervous for that. Bannerleigh, 
too, was ill at ease. He stood near 
the fireplace for a moment, glancing 
down into the red coals. Finally he 
straightened his shoulders with an air 
of decision and looked at her. She met 
his gaze defiantly. 
* “Well,” he said slowly. 

“Well?” she countered. 

“T’ve lied to you, haven’t I, Agnes?” 

“And I to you. What does it mean?” 

““T’'ll tell you. I’ve been on the verge 
of it a dozen times. I have things fixed 
now so that it doesn’t really matter; we 
can afford to spend something. For 
three years I’ve been getting ten thou- 
sand. Three years ago—you probably 
don’t remember the Graves’ case, but 
after that they gave me a block of stock . 
because of the way I managed it, and 
doubled my salary, which had been 
raised shortly before to five thousand. 
You never knew. I always meant to 
tell you, just as soon as I got things 
fixed so that I knew where we were 
financially—sure that a little extrava- 
gance wouldn’t hurt.” 

“But why shouldn’t I have been told? 
And extravagance—whose? Surely you 
—tell me; what have you done with that 
money ?” 

“Put every cent back into the busi- 
ness, along with a lot more that came 
in as war-profits and dividends. I 
mean to be a partner one day not a 
thousand years away. And I have 
enough now so that if I quit work 
to-morrow we’d never need to be afraid 
of starving !” 

“But you don’t tell me—why—why 
didn’t you let me know?” 

“I’m almost afraid to tell you,” he 
said. 

But she was determined to have the 
truth now. “Go on,” she said. 

“Because I was afraid you would be 
extravagant if you knew we had it, and 
I should never be able to save any- 
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thing. You've been using nearly every 
cent up to three thousand. I’ve never 
had left more than enough to barely pay 
my bills and buy clothes.” 

“What!” she gasped. ‘“‘I—TI spent it 
all? I? Why, if you knew how I’ve 
skimped! I’ve saved a penny _ here, 
stolen a penny there, gone with as few 
clothes as I dared; I’ve never employed 
a servant, even, until the last three years, 
when the children made it absolutely 
essential. I’ve saved and saved and 
saved, until I catch myself scheming in 
my sleep how to hold on to the pennies. 
And all this time it wasn’t necessary! 
And then you tell me that I—I—oh, 
it’s too much!” 

She burst into tempestuous tears. 


“ft ISTEN, dear,” said Bannerleigh, 
coming across to her. “Let me 
explain a little. I don’t defend myself. 
It wasn’t the sporting thing to do. I’m 
horribly ashamed of myself now. But 
some one told me very early after we 
were married—I don’t remember who, 
some one at the office, I think—that it 
was costing me more than twice what 
it did him for housekeeping expenses. 
And we didn’t live any better than he 
did. I wouldn’t ask you, because—well, 
I’d said that was your affair, with no 
questions asked. And then I couldn’t 
bear to seem stingy or complain; I 
remembered how much you’d given up 
for me.- So I determined to keep my 
next raise a secret and save the balance 
to surprise you some day. And then it 
went on until—don’t you see, dear?” 

Caught—caught at last in her own 
web! 

“But,” she sobbed, “I—I see that— 
and yet you must have known I wasn’t 
—spending that money.” 

“But I didn’t know. And I thought 
perhaps you were a poor manager or— 
I don’t know exactly what I did think. 
And I wouldn’t try to find out. That 
would have been prying, you know. But 
I knew that I -was bound to save some- 
how, so that you would never be in any 
financial straits—and the children.” 

“But you—I don’t see why you didn’t 
suspect the truth.” 

“Because I was a dub, I guess. 
fact is, I don’t understand yet.” 


The 
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“What!” cried Agnes. She went to 
her desk, took out her bank-book and 
gave it to him. 

He stared at the figures in a seem- 
ing daze. Then he said: 

“But what does it mean?” 

“Mean!” said Agnes. “It means that 
for seven long years, because I thought 
you were an extravagant man who would 
never learn to save anything, I’ve been 
skimping, skimping, skimping so as to 
be able to give this to you some day 
when you came home ill or discouraged 
or out of a job! That’s what it means! 
You talked extravagantly while we were 
engaged ; you brought me too many and 
too expensive presents; you’ve never 
shown a bank-balance over a few 
hundred since we’ve been married. I 
supposed you had nothing. And I don’t 
know, Jack Bannerleigh, whether I can 
ever forgive you for this or not.” 


HE gulped miserably for a moment. 
Then. stiddenly a storm of mirth 
swept over him, and he burst into im- 
moderate laughter. In the midst of it 
he swept her into his arms. 
“You poor dear!” he cried. 
two p-p-precious idiots !” 
And at that her lingering tears were 


“We are 


turned to hysterical laughter. But 
presently she said peremptorily: 
“Give me my _ bank-book, Jack 


Bannerleigh !”” 

He handed it to her with a bow. 
“What do you want of it, Mrs. Econ- 
omy?” he inquired politely. 

She began to giggle. Then, with an 
effort, she controlled herself, set and 
squared her firm little chin ominously, 
and said: 

“I’m going to-morrow upon one glori- 
ous spending-debauch, Mr. Bannerleigh! 
I’m going to make up to myself for 
some of the things I’ve gone without for 
seven long years! I’m going to be ex- 
travagant! I’m going to buy a great, 
glorious, shiny car! And—and—about 
a thousand other things. That’s what 
I’m going to do!” _ 

Bannerleigh laughed sympathetically. 
“Go to it,” he adjured her, “and if you 
run out of cash, drop in at the office. I 
might be able to clip a few coupons : 
for you!” 

















Next-Door Neighbors 


A SIMPLE STORY—TO BE READ 


WHEN YOUR HEART 
AND YOUR HEAD 


IS AWAKE 
IS DROWSY 


By Robert C. McElravy 








LIGHT rapping at the side 
A door of the Ward residence 

was responded to by Mrs. 
Ward herself. She admitted a bright- 
faced little woman carrying a china cup 
in her hand. The visitor was quite 
elderly, and was attired in a dark, 
crinkly house-dress which made her lock 
as though she might have stepped out of 
the pages of “Cranford.” 

“T have brought you some of my 
green-tomato pickles,” she announced in 
answer to Mrs. Ward’s inquiring look. 
“T’m Mrs. Hood, next door,” she added 
as an afterthought. 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” replied Mrs. 
Ward uncertainly, motioning her guest 
to a chair. She did not in the least 
understand, for she had been reared in 
an exclusive city neighborhood, and 
nothing like this had before happened 
to her during her twenty years of mar- 
ried life. In some perplexity she ac- 
cepted the proffered pickles. 

“Needn’t hurry about returning the 
cup,” observed Mrs. Hood genially. 
“You can bring it some time when you’re 
running over.” 

Mrs. Ward smiled politely but rather 
dubiously. ‘Yes, when I’m running 
over,” she repeated. 

Her visitor glanced eagerly about, 
admiring the well-appointed city home 
she had invaded. Pleasure and wonder- 
ment alternated upon her wrinkled, 
kindly face. Little exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight occasionally broke 
from her lips. 

“T remember seeing the moving van 
back up to the house next door one day 
last week,” volunteered Mrs. Ward after 
a puzzled interval. 
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“Ves, Frank and I moved in last 
week. We left Plainfield on Wednes- 
day and landed here Thursday ‘after- 
noon. Frank—that’s my son—went 
right to his work. He’s with the archi- 
tects, South & Swift. My, such a job 
as I’ve had straightening round! I 
was afraid some of the neighbors would 
come popping in and find everything 
upset.” 

“You are strangers in the city, then?” 

“Ves, indeed. We don’t know a soul 
in this whole big place, except the 
gentlemen Frank works with. My hus- 
band died at Plainfield three years ago, 
and of course when this chance came 
for Frank, I cut off all my old lifelong 
associations and came with him.” 

“No doubt you will miss 
friends,” observed Mrs. Ward. 

Tears sprang to the faded eyes of 
her visitor. ‘Yes, I’ve begun to feel 
that way already, though I promised 
Frank I wouldn’t. You see, I’m used 
to having lots of folks about. So this 
morning I said to myself, Pll not stand 
on ceremony and wait for the neighbors 
to call; I'll just run in somewhere my- 
self. So here I am!” 

She beamed up at Mrs. Ward in gentle 
confidence. 

Mrs. Ward smiled weakly. 

“Tt’s not so much on my own account, 
you know, as on Frank’s. I’m a sort 
of a home-body myself, but I sort of 
want to get Frank acquainted with the 
right kind of folks. He’s a good boy, 
Frank is, and I think he’s going to do 
well with his work. I noticed a very 
nice-looking girl coming out of this 
house yesterday. Is she some kin of 
yours?” 


your 
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Mrs. Ward gasped and stiffened a 
little. 

“Yes, if you mean Elsie. She is my 
daughter !” 

Mrs. Hood’s features lighted up with 
pleasure. 

“Aint that nice, now! I said to my- 
self when I saw her, there’s a sweet, 


good girl we’ve got for a neighbor ; she - 


might make a good friend for Frank. 
He’s not much of a girl-boy, you know, 
but I’ve tried to improve his manners 
and bring him up right. Perhaps if your 
daughter is having some friends in some 
evening, she’ll invite him.” 

Mrs. Ward’s lips moved, but she 
seemed to have difficulty in framing a 
reply to this suggestion. She was 
strangely relieved when her visitor ceased 
admiring the handsome appointments of 
the living-room and said: 

“Well, I must be going. ’Twouldn’t 
do to wear out my welcome first visit, 
would it?” 

Mrs. Ward smiled mechanically, but 
she was conscious of another feeling than 
displeasure when Mrs. Hood turned 
back at the door and said: 

“My, but you’ve a rosy little face! 
It takes me back to my younger days. 
You must come over and see me when 


9 


you’ve time! 


y HAT evening Mrs. Ward told her 
husband about the call. 

“Such ideas as people coming in from 
the country do have! That poor woman 
actually thinks the neighbors will come 
to call on her. My, how lonesome she’ll 
be!” e 

“You’ve mentioned being lonesome a 
good many times yourself, dear,” sug- 
gested Harrison Ward. 

“Ves, but one can’t take up with one’s 
neighbors, in a city,” returned Mrs. 
Ward. “At least, one doesn’t.” 

“That’s just it—one doesn’t. So one 
is lonesome instead.” 

“Oh, Harrison! You are so impos- 
sible!” 

“Now, in a rather exclusive residence 
district like this,” philosophized Harri- 
son Ward, “there are undoubtedly many 
people worth knowing. You could run 
over to this house occasionally, and then 
across the way some day—” 


“Oh, stop it! You don’t know how 
ridiculous that sounds!” 

Elsie Ward, a tall girl with a high- 
bred countenance surmounted by hand- 
somely coiffured blonde hair, came into 
the room. 

“She actually suggested that I might 
have Elsie invite her son Frank in some 
evening. She’said she wanted to ‘get 
him acquainted’ with the right kind of 
people !”” 

Harrison Ward smiled in open amuse- 
ment. ‘Well, Frank’s mother seems to 
know the right kind of people when she 
sees them,” he said teasingly. 

Elsie Ward gave her father a reprov- 
ing look. 

“Just imagine my inviting him in, 
Father! What would Hughey and Os- 
car and the other boys think?” 

“T’m afraid they’d think Frank was 
something of a—a boob, as they would 
put it,” said Harrison Ward hopelessly. 


A FEW days later Mrs. Ward took 

the empty pickle-dish back to Mrs. 
Hood. She had considered sending it 
over by the maid, but reflected that Mrs. 
Hood was elderly and probably very 
lonely. Much as it annoyed her, she felt 
it a duty to call. 

Mrs. Hood trembled with delight as 
she met her at the door. 

“You’re my very first visitor!’ she 
cried. “Not a soul has crossed the 
threshold except Frank and myself since 
the day we came.” 

‘“‘Well—perhaps—you know people 
are probably busy with spring cleaning 
just now,” faltered Mrs. Ward. She 
had not the heart to tell this simple soul 
she must not expect city people to run 
in and make friendly calls upon her 
as the neighbors at Plainfield had done. 

“T don’t mind for myself so much,” 
said Mrs. Hood. “I’m old and have my 
Dickens to read. I can sit down and 
have a little visit with Sarah Gamp and 
Betsey Prig, and after I’ve read awhile, 
it seems just like I’d been talking with 
some one. But with Frank it’s different. 
He’s young, you know, and ’taint nat- 
ural for the young to be cooped up of 
an evening.” 

Mrs. Ward struggled with a human 
impulse. This was Elsie’s evening at 























































home, and it would be ‘a very simple 
thing to have Frank over for an hour or 
so. He would at least find out very 
quickly that he did not belong to Elsie’s 
set, and perhaps would never want to 
come again. But the impulse died with- 
out forming itself in words. It might 
be better, after all, not to invite him. 


rt it so happened that Frank did 
attend Elsie’s at home that eve- 
ning. Elsie herself richige him, quite 
unintentionally. 

The girl had been shopping in the 
city that afternoon and had taken a 
surface-car home. The trip was long 
and tiring, and she was burdened with 
a number of packages. 

When the car came to a stop at her 
corner, a young man sprang off the 
rear platform ahead of her. Elsie, both 
hands filled with parcels, stood poised 
on the top step. The brake set quickly, 
and as she stepped down she lost her 
balance. 

She gave a little shriek, and the pack- 
ages went flying in all directions. Elsie 
herself was flung violently forward and 
plunged straight into the arms of the 
active young man ahead of her, who had 
swung quickly about at her frightened 
cry. 

For a long moment Elsie decorated 
the young man’s broad and capable 
shoulder—a beautiful flutter of laces 
and delicate silk and flowing blonde 
hair. 

The young man held her closely until 
the breath returned to her jarred frame. 
Then he righted her quickly, and she 
found herself looking up into a pair of 
half-smiling dark eyes. There was just 
the proper degree of sympathy in his 
amused look. 

“Why, you might have had a bad 
fall!’ said her rescuer, his lips parting 
over a set of firm white teeth. 

“Yes, I might. How awkward of 
the motorman to stop so quickly, and 
how—how fortunate for me that you 
turned and caught me!” 

“Tt was fortunate, all around, wasn’t 
it?” came the hearty response. 

The conductor of the car, seeing the 
girl was unhurt, signaled the motorman 
to proceed. 
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“T’ll just look after these,” suggested 
the young man, gathering up her pack- 
ages. 

Elsie, still a little dazed, permitted 
him to carry her parcels, and they moved 
away. 

She paused presently before the door 
of. their residence, and looked up at the 
young man with grateful eyes. 

“This is where I live,” she said, 
simply. ‘Why, I’ve taken you quite out 
of your way, haven’t I?” 

“Not at all. I live in the little house 
next door. It’s odd, isn’t it, that we 
should be neighbors and—and should 
meet in this way?” 

The good-humored smile again broke 
over his attractive countenance as he 
stood before her, arms laden with her 
dusty packages. 

Elsie felt impelled to smile in re- 
turn. 

“Yes, it is strange. Well, you’ve been 
very kind indeed, Mr.—” 

“My name is Frank Hood,” he sup- 
plied, freeing one hand from his bur- 
dens and removing his soft hat from a 
head of dark, close-cut hair. 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Hood,” 
said Elsie, stretching out her hands for A 
the packages. 

At this instant Mrs. Ward came rush- 
ing out of the doorway. 

“Elsie, my child, what has happened?” 

“Nothing serious, Mother. I had a 
little fall from the car, and this gentle- 
man—” 

“Had the pleasure of catching your 
daughter, madam,” said Frank Hood, 
again reddening deeply. 

Mrs. Ward’s arms went about the girl 
and drew her gently toward the doorway. 
The young man with the packages fol- 
lowed amiably. 

Inside the hallway Elsie turned in 
some confusion. 

“This is Mr. Hood, Mother. He lives 
next door.” 

Mrs. Ward, her anxiety relieved, sig- 
naled the young man to deposit the 
packages on a divan. 

“Oh, yes. I have met your mother. 
She is a dear little woman!” 

The young man’s eyes flashed appre- 
ciatively. 

“Yes, there aren’t many like her.” 
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His glance roved over the beautifully 
upholstered furniture of the place, the 
walls hung with paintings and the orna- 
mented mantelpiece over the fireplace. 

“Why, you’ve got quite a nice place 
here,” he said, exactly as his mother 
might have done. 

There seemed to be but one thing to 
do, and Mrs. Ward did it. 

“You must come over and see us, 
Frank.” The name came easily in the 
feeling of gratitude that surged over 
her. “Come over to-night if you -like ; 
it is Elsie’s evening at home.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Ward. I’d 
like to come!” 


E came. . 

* The girl’s friends came dropping 
in during the evening, and Frank was 
introduced to them in turn. There were 
Hughey Allen, Oscar Bainbridge, Alger- 
non Wilson and a number of others. 
Elsie was very popular in her own set 
and had any number of admirers. 

Mrs. Ward and her husband, seated 
in the adjoining room, noted with mixed 
feelings the progress of affairs. 

“Do you have the least idea in the 
world he will get on?” asked Mrs. Ward 
in an undertone. “He’s not a_ bad- 
looking young man.” 

“Well, it’s hard to say,” replied Har- 
rison Ward. “He'll probably get on, 
in his own way, but it is a question 
whether the other boys will get on with 
him.” 

There was something puzzling in this 
observation, but Mr. Ward was given 
to making cryptic remarks where Elsie’s 
friends were concerned, and Mrs. Ward 
let it pass. 

Stifled laughter occasionally rose from 
the group of young people, and presently 
two young masculine voices were heard 
just around the corner of the door of 
the next room. 

“This is the limit!” said the voice of 
Hughey Allen. “I haven’t had so much 
fun for a month of Sundays!” 

“Where did Elsie pick up this awful 
boob?” came the earnest inquiry from 
Algernon Wilson. 

Mrs. Ward looked at her husband. 

“I belfeve I anticipated something 
like that,” he observed quietly. 


ee 
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ars sepa was a gentle rapping at the 
side door of the Ward residence 
again next. day. 

Mrs. Hood was admitted. She came 
in with a shawl wrapped about her 
head. Her efforts at smiling were not 
very successful. 

Mrs. Ward likewise found the situa- 
tion somewhat painful. 

“T’ve just been over to Mrs. Bart- 
lett’s this morning,” said Mrs. Hood. 
“Her baby has been quite sick, you 
know, but it’s much better now.” 

“No, I didn’t know about it,” replied 
Mrs. Ward. She was thinking how 
rapidly Mrs. Hood’s acquaintance had 
grown in the neighborhood. Scarcely 
a day passed that she was not administer- 
ing to the needs of some one around 
her. She had even made friends with 
Mrs. Humphrey Smith, a recognized 
social leader, by caring for her pet dog 
when it had been injured by a wagon. 

“Frank was over here last night,” 
mentioned Mrs. Hood simply. 

“Yes. We—we wanted to have him, 
after his kindness to Elsie.” 

“He seemed real pleased with every- 
thing, but’—she hesitated a moment 
and folded one eid of her shawl between 
her worn fingers—“but he said some of ~ 
the boys made fun of Plainfield.” 

Mrs. Ward flinched inwardly but 
managed to laugh. 

“Frank mustn’t mind those dreadful 
boys. They mean well, but it is just 
their way to make fun of the country. 
You see, they’ve never been away from 
the city.” 

“Tt seems too bad for young people to 
be raised without seeing the trees and 
flowers and chickens, and the like. Well, 
I reckon Frank will come over again 
some time. I’ve tried to raise him so 
he isn’t thin-skinned; and besides, he 
seems to think your Miss Elsie is very 
nice !” ; : 

There was something pleasing to Mrs. 
Ward’s mother-heart in this unaffected 
and genuine praise of her daughter. 

“T hope he will .come again,” she 
responded. “Elsie thinks he is a very 
pleasant young man.” 

Elsie had not, as a matter of fact, 
put her impression of Frank Hood in 
just that way. What she had said was: 





































“He is just a big, good-natured coun- 
try boy, Mother. He’s very kind and 
thoughtful about things, and offered to 
come for me any time I happened to be 
visiting one of the girls in the evening.” 

Mrs. Ward had looked closely at the 
girl as she said this. 

“How does Hughey like him, dear?” 

Elsie had flushed a little. 

“Don’t be foolish, Mother. Hughey 
doesn’t think much about him at all. 
Hughey isn’t inclined to be jealous, at 
least not of anyone like Frank Hood.” 

This remark had cleared Mrs. Ward’s 
brow. She liked Hughey Allen better 
than any of Elsie’s other friends. His 
people were wealthy, and he was in every 
way eligible to aspire to her daughter’s 
hand. 

Mrs. Ward soon found herself return- 
ing Mrs. Hood’s calls with considerable 
regularity. In the midst of her busy 
social life it seemed somehow a restful 
thing to drop in for a little chat with 
this motherly woman. Then on one visit 
Mrs. Ward had been mightily surprised 
to find sitting in the front room of 
Mrs. Hood’s little home no less a person 
than Mrs. Humphrey Smith, with whom 
she had long desired more intimate ac- 
quaintance. She found opportunity for 
this closer friendship here in this hos- 
pitable home. 


“TT is odd how that little woman gets 

on with everybody,” said Mrs. Ward 
to her husband one evening. ‘She has 
been here less than a year and knows 
everybody around us. We have been 
here ten years and would scarcely be 
missed if we moved to another part of 
the city.” 

“It’s the neighborly spirit, _dear. 
There’s just a good, honest streak of 
human kindness in Mrs. Hood, and she 
‘makes good’ wherever she goes.” 

Mrs. Ward pondered over this. “It 
is a pretty good way to live, after all, 
isn’t it, Harrison? Of course, one doesn’t 
stand for much in a-social way, but 
there is a certain dependability about 
that kind of people.” 

Harrison Ward turned the subject 
suddenly. There had been of late a 
deep wrinkle across his forehead much 
of the time. : 
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“T’m afraid we’ll have to think about 
giving up our vacation-trip, dear.” 

Mrs. Ward let the magazine she had 
been reading fall into her lap. 

“Oh, Harrison! You can’t mean it!” 

The furrow on Mr. Ward’s brow be- 
came considerably deeper. ‘Yes, dear, 
we've got to continue our policy of_re- 
trenching some time longer, I’m afraid. 
We may even have to cut on Elsie’s 
summer clothes.” 

The magazine closed in Mrs. Ward’s 
unresisting hands. 

“That’s—that’s pretty bad. We've al- 
ready given up our auto and so much 
besides. It will break Elsie’s heart if 
there is to be no outing this year. She 
and her friends have counted so much 
on at least two weeks at the shore.” 

“T know, dear, but the stock-situation 
is considerably pinched just now. The 
K. & E. has passed its dividend, and the 
new investments are demanding every 
cent I-can earn or borrow to keep them 
afloat. I could use a thousand dollars 
to advantage-this very minute, and for 
the life of me I don’t know where to 
turn for it. As it is, some of my 
creditors are becoming uneasy.” 

The worried look had now communi- 
cated itself to Mrs. Ward’s brow. 

“Why don’t you go to Jasper Allen, 
Harrison? We’ve known the family all 
of these years, and Hughey being so— 
so intimate with Elsie, I’m sure his 
father would favor you with so small a 
loan.” 

Harrison Ward looked at her with a 
little smile. 

“You’re not up on business matters 
much, dear. My experience is that, for 
various reasons, personal and _ business 
relationships are better, kept separate.” 

“Tsn’t it just too mean, Mother?” said 
Elsie when Mrs. Ward told her of the 
situation. ‘‘'We—we aren’t really oor, 
are we?” 

“No, we're not exactly poor, Elsie, but 
just at this moment we are—are out of 
funds. The tide may swing our way 
any day, Harrison says, but until it does 
we must economize.” 


HEN Mrs. Hood appeared next 
day, she at once sensed the feel- 
ing of unhappiness in the air. And 
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Mrs. Ward, usually reserved in her con- 


fidences, found it an easy thing to tell 
her troubles to this kindly visitor. 

“Tt’s just too bad, Mrs. Hood. Just 
for the lack of a little ready money, 
we've got to give up our new: clothes 
and perhaps our summer outing! I don’t 
mind it so much on my own account, 
but it will be so hard for Elsie. The 
child needs to get out for a while.” 

“It does seem too bad, doesn’t it?” 
came the soothing voice of Mrs. Hood. 
“I was just trying to plan a little vaca- 
tion-trip for Frank and myself the other 
day. Mr. South knows a nice resort not 
far from the city, near a little lake, 
which he said was very inexpensive. He 
keeps a boat there and said if we wanted 
to go there for a few weeks this summer 
Frank could use it. Of course, the place 
isn’t fashionable, but—” 

“But it would be better than not 
going anywhere,” supplied Mrs. Ward. 
She seemed to be catching at a mental 
straw of some sort. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if we could all 
go up to this little lake together?” 
suggested Mrs. Hood. 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Ward would 
have stiffened perceptibly at such an 
idea. Now it seemed almost like the 
solution of a trying puzzle. 

“Everybody wears old clothes there 
and goes in for genuine enjoyment, so 
Mr. South told Frank. His family seem 
to like it much better than the dress- -up 
places.”’ 

Mrs. Ward leaned forward graciously. 

“Tt does have a pleasant sound, Mrs. 
Hood!” 


ARRISON WARD returned from 

business that evening more dis- 
tressed than ever over his financial diffi- 
culties. 

“Things are worse than before, dear,” 
he explained to Mrs. Ward. “I simply 
must get hold of a thousand dollars be- 
fore the last’ of the week, or matters 
will be in very serious shape for us.” 

“Have you tried to borrow it any- 
where, Harrison ?” 

A shade of annoyance, mingled with 
something very much like disgust, 
crossed Ward’s face. 

“Yes, I got to thinking over your ad- 
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vice about seeing Jasper Allen,” he 
admitted, with visible hesitation. 

“Did you speak to him?” 

Again Harrison Ward showed signs 
of reluctance, but he finally decided to 
tell everything. 

“Yes, I told him I needed a little help 
just at present and asked him for a 
small loan.” 

Mrs. Ward’s eyes widened, and she 
leaned forward anxiously. 

“What did he say?” 

“The old fox actually sat up and 
laughed at me. He said he knew all 
along I was in a fair way to lose on that 
Zine Consolidated stock. He’s in with 
the other bunch on that deal, and of 
course would be glad to see me go 
under.” 

Harrison Ward set his teeth grimly. 
Mrs. Ward, lost in the mazes of a sub- 
ject she could never fully understand, 
sat like one stricken dumb. 

“But I wont go under,” said Harri- 
son Ward flatly. “If I can just manage 
to pull through this week, I can liqui- 
date on some other securities the first of 
the month, and then I’il be ready for 
them. I’m not done yet!” 

They sat in silence for 
moments. 

Elsie Ward came in from the front 
steps, where she had been chatting with 
Hughey Allen. Her face was long, and ° 
unshed tears glimmered behind her 
lashes. 

“Oh, Mother, they’re going without 
me! Hughey says they’ve made up their 
party for the beach vacation. It’s to be 
at Fairpoint, which of course is very ex- 
pensive. Hughey said that—that Ethel 
Brighton was going! I know he said 
it just to make me jealous. He knows I 
dislike her!” 

The flood of tears released itself, and 
Mrs. Ward gathered her daughter into 
her arms. Then she looked at her hus- 
band. 

“It does seem to me Hughey might 
have left that out!” she exclaimed 
wrathfully. 


several 


TT Ward family was in no mood 
for visitors at that moment ; but pre- 
pared or not, a light rap sounded on the 


side door. ‘ 



























Mrs. Ward responded in a sort -of 
dumb acceptance of the situation, though 
the hour was rather late now for. visi- 
tors. 

Depressed in spirits as they all. were, 
none of them exactly regretted seeing 
the small figure of Mrs. Hood, wearing 
her dark, crinkly house-dress, come in at 
the door. 

She flashed a pleasant smile about the 
group, her wrinkled face touched with a 
curious sympathy and understanding. 

“I’m bringing good news,” she said. 
“T thought it wouldn’t keep till morn- 


ing, so I told Frank I’d just run over 


a few minutes to-night.” 

Mrs. Ward looked at their visitor in a 
questioning way. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Hood. We are al- 
ways glad to see you, day or night.” 

“That’s a nice way to put it, dear. 
It makes a body -feel sort of welcome- 
like.” 

She sat down and began folding and 
refolding her hand-embroidered hand- 
kerchief. ‘The members of the Ward 
family watched her in a sort of hopeless 
expectancy. 

“T don’t know whether I did right or 

ot,” began Mrs. Hood. “I know ’tisn’t 
proper to say too much about other 
people’s affairs, but sometimes an outside 
person can do it better than they can 
themselves. If I’ve made a mistake this 
time, I hope you’ll come right out and 
tell me, and I’ll do my best to set 
matters right.” 

The faces of Harrison Ward and his 
daughter Elsie were filled with a sort 
of blank wonderment, but an anxious 
frown gathered on Mrs. Ward’s brow». 

“T—I hope you haven’t said anything 
about the things I told you of,” she 
said, trying to keep the annoyance’.out 
of her tone. 

Mrs. Hood looked up quickly. 

“Yes, that’s just exactly what I did. 
I was over at Mrs. Humphrey Smith’s 
this afternoon awhile, and I’d been 
worrying over what you said about need- 
ing a thousand dollars this week. She 
and I are pretty good friends now, you 
know, since that accident to her dog 
Tootles. So, almost before I knew what 
I was saying, I told her all about: Mr. 
Ward’s money troubles.” 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS 
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Mrs, Ward sat forward anxiously. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hood! ~ You can’t mean 
a 

“Ves, that’s just what I did. I told 
her your husband was a little embar- 
rassed just at present, but that you~ 
thought things would straighten out 
soon.” 

Mrs. Ward leaned farther forward. 

“What did she say to that?” 

Mrs. Hood smiled. . ‘Oh, she seemed 
to understand. She said all the men 
in the money district had such troubles. 
Her husband used to get into the same 
fix once in a while.” 

A look of relief crossed Mrs. Ward’s 
face. “I’m glad she did understand. I 
wouldn’t have had her think for the 
world that it was anything permanent. 
Of course we’ll come out all right in 
the end.” 

She looked at.Harrison Ward for con- 
firmation of this. 

“Ves,” he observed easily, “it is bound 
to come out right after a while. But” 
—and here the old troubled furrow re- 
turned to his brow—‘that doesn’t make 
it any better just now. When you're in 
trouble, you’re in it, and the future 
doesn’t help much at the time.” 

“That’s just what I told her,” chimed 
in Mrs. Hood. “Then I told her all 
about how Elsie needed her vacation 
this year and I just suggested to her 
that perhaps she might be willing to 
loan a little money to a neighbor for a 
while.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hood!” The exclamation 
broke involuntarily from Mrs. Ward. 

“She said she would be glad to do so, 
particularly since I asked it. She said 
what I did for Tootles was worth more 
than a thousand dollars to her, and she 
would be pleased to let me take the 
money over to Mr. Ward myself if I 
wanted to. She just sat down and 
wrote out the check, and here it is!” 

Mrs. Hood dug into the folds of her 
house-dress and brought forth a crisp 
slip of paper, with perforated edges, and 
extended it toward Harrison Ward. 

“You can just give me your note made 
out to Mrs. Humphrey Smith,” she said 
in businesslike tones. 

Harrison Ward rose hastily and took 
the proffered check. A radiant smile 
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crossed his face, and he grasped the 
hand of Mrs. Hood warmly. 

“Indeed I will make out a note to 
Mrs. Smith, and I want to thank you 
most heartily, Mrs. Hood! Why, you 
are a neighbor, aren’t you?” 

But Mrs. Hood’s reply was stifled in 
two pairs of feminine arms that went 
caressingly about her. She looked up 
brightly into the faces of Mrs. Ward 
and Elsie, bending over her, and tears 
stood in her faded eyes. 

“There, I knew it right along! City 
folks do have hearts, if you know how 
to get at them!” 


WO weeks later two young people 

sat on the front porch of the Ward 
residence. Mrs. Ward, sitting just in- 
side the open front door, heard snatches 
of their conversation occasionally. 

“But I don’t understand why you 
wont come with us to Fairpoint, Elsie,” 
Hughey Ailen said in rather pleading 
tones. “Your father finally said you 
could, didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, Father said I could, since 
—well things have been going better in 
a business way with him lately, I guess. 
He made a lot of money out of Zinc 
Consolidated, or some such stock, after 
the market suddenly turned. He’s so 
tickled, he said Mother and I could go 
to Newport if we want to.” 

“Well, Ethel Brighton isn’t going, 
after all,” said Hughey somewhat testily. 
“If that’s what is keeping you away, 
well—it needn’t !” 

Elsie gave a little gurgle of pleasure. 

“Why, that wouldn’t make the slight- 
est difference to me, Hughey. I don’t 
understand you at all. What possible 
interest could I have in Ethel Brighton 
and her affairs?” 

Hughey Allen nodded his head. in 
vague bewilderment. : 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, but—but I 
thought you didn’t like her.” 

Again Elsie laughed, and the sound 
of her mirth seemed to irritate Hughey. 

“Well, I can’t see what you want to 
go poking around in that stupid country 
place for. It really isn’t a first-class 
resort, Elsie. Nobody goes there—” 
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“Nobody goes there!” Elsie’s tone 
was politely incredulous. “I don’t 
know who was there last year, but I’m 
sure it is going to be very pleasant this 
season. Why, we’re going; even Father 


~ is going to run out for a -few days if 


possible. And Mrs. Humphrey Smith is 
going! She said she was getting hor- 
ribly sick of the fashionable places and 
would like, the best kind, to get out in 
some quiet place among congenial 
friends and neighbors. And then there’s 
that dear little Mrs. Hood, and 
Frank—” 

Elsie’s tone softened unconsciously. 
A jealous light shot into Hughey Allen’s 
eyes. 

“See here, Elsie! It seems to me 
you're seeing an awful lot of that—that 
Frank Hood lately!” 

Elsie Ward rose angrily to her feet. 

“Why, Hughey Allen, what right have 
you to say whom I shall go with? It 
seems to me ]’m still free to choose my 
own friends!” 

Hughey Allen rose to his feet and 
pulled his hat down over his head dis- 
gustedly. 

“Well, probably you are! At any 
rate, it doesn’t make any difference to 
me!” He stalked fumingly down the 
front walk. 

Elsie Ward looked after him a 
moment in perplexed misery. Then her 
face cleared and she plunged in through 
the door, into her mother’s embrace. 

“Did you hear what. Hughey said, 
Mother?” 

“About Frank Hood, Elsie? Yes, I 
heard.” She looked questioningly down 
into the girl’s strangely lighted features. 

“T don’t know what came over me, 
Mother, when Hughey spoke that way 
about Frank Hood. It made me angry 
all over. I do like him! I’ve always 
liked him from the moment I ‘fell off 
the street-car that time right into his 
arms. I don’t understand it at all, 
Mother !” 

But Mrs. Ward, looking down into 
her daughter’s flushed features, seemed 
to understand very well what had hap- 
pened, and the knowledge did not seem 
to make her in the least unhappy. - 
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Any Weather Is Billiard 


Weather! 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating 
sport, and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table 
is the family playground. When school lets 
out it guickens home-bound footsteps. 

Soon then the clicking balls proclaim that 
eager eyes are training to debate dad’s mastery 
when he arrives from work. 

This manly love of skillful achievement is 
built right into these scientific Brunswicks. They 
are packed full of health, they are wrapped with 
tense moments, and 
they’ ré brimming over 
with ratilery and 
laughter! 

Used. By Experts 

Many professionals 
use Brunswick Home i 
Tables. Accurate an- i 
gles, fast ever-level beds hicago, 
and quick-acting Mon- i 
arch cushions give them | 
expert playing qualities. : 

Fine oak and hand- 
somely figured mahog- ! 
any, richly inlaid and | 
built to last a lifetime. 








BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


ee eee ee ee oe | and put ina closet when 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept. 45K, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., 


Without incurring any obligation I would 
like to receive a copy of your color- atalog 


“* Billiards The Home Magnet” 


And Any Home Has Room 
For a BRUNSWICK Table 


All reproduced in actual colors in our de luxe 
catalog. Write for free copy today. 


Low Prices—Free Trial 


Test any Brunswick 30 days at home and pay 
while you play, if you keep the table. . Prices 
are low because we are selling to thousands, 

Balls, Cues, Expert Book of 33 games, etc., 


given free with each table. A : 
Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Learn how our 
**Quick Demountables”* 
can be set up anywhere 


not in use. See the 
**Grand’’and celebrated 
**Baby Grand.”* 

Get full information 
and color-pictures of ta- 
bles in our latest catalog 
—Billiards—‘‘The Home 
Magnet.’” The coupon 
brings a copy. free by 
return mail. Send today. 
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